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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


THE SECOND ABDICATION. 
HE Emperor, after communing a short time 
with his own thoughts in the solitude of his 
cabinet, took a bath, and then threw himself upon 
his bed for a few moments of repose. But the 
interests at stake were too momentous, and the 
perils of the hour too terrible, to allow of any 
slumber. He soon rose, called for Caulaincourt, 
and, in tones of indescribable calmness and sad- 
ness, spoke of the calamity with which France 
was overwhelmed. His pallid cheek and sunken 
eye proclaimed the anguish of his mind. 

“T feel,” said the Emperor, in low tones of 
utter exhaustion, ‘that I have received my death 
wound. The blow that has fallen upon me at 
Waterloo is mortal. The enemies’ force quad- 
tupled ours. But I had combined a bold maneu- 
vre, with the view of preventing the junction of 
the two hostile armies. The infamous desertion 
of Bourmont forced me to change all my arrange- 
ments. To pass over to the enemy on the eve of 
a battle! Atrocious! The blood of his country- 
men be on his head! The maledictions of France 
will pursue him.” 

“Sire!” said Caulaincourt, “‘ you at first re- 
jected that man. How unfortunate that you did 
not ‘follow your own impulse.” 

“Oh! this baseness is incredible,” exclaimed 
the Emperor, bitterly. ‘‘ The annals of the French 
army offer no precedent for such a crime. Jo- 
mini was not a Frenchman. The consequences 
of this defection have been most disastrous. It 
created despondency. Grouchy was too late. 
Ney was carried away by enthusiasm. Our army 
performed prodigies of valor, and yet we have 
lost the battle. Generals, marshals, all fought 
gloriously.” 

After a moment’s pause he added, “I must 
unite the two Chambers in an imperial sitting. I 
will faithfully describe to them the misfortunes 
of the army, and appeal to them for the means 
of saving the country. After that I will again 
return to the seat of war.” 

But Paris was now in a state of terrific excite- 
ment. An army of a million of men, from va- 
rious quarters, were marching upon the doomed 
and unarmed Empire. In eight days the con- 
joined forces of Blucher and Wellington could 
be in Paris. The political adversaries of Napo- 
leon took advantage of this panic. ‘‘ France 
must pass through seas of blood,” they exclaimed, 
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“to repel these locust legions. The Allics make 
war upon Napoleon alone. If we give him up, 
we shall appease them, save France from the 
horrors of an invasion, and then we can estab- 
lish a republic, or choose another Emperor, as 
we please.” This language was plausible. The 
Bourbon party hoped, in the overthrow of Napo- 
leon, to replace, by the aid of the Allies, Louis 
Stanislas Xavier. The republicans of all shades 
hoped for the establishment of republican institu- 
tions. The more moderate and judicious of this 
party, like Lafayette, thought that France could 
sustain a healthy and law-abiding republic. The 
Jacobin party were ripe for any changes which 
might bring the lowest democracy into power. 
These factions in the Chambers all combined 
against the Emperor. The peril was so immi- 
nent, while hostile squadrons were every hour 
rushing nearer to Paris, that there was no time 
for cool deliberation. All was tumult, excite- 
ment, feverish haste. The treacherous Fouché 
was already in communication with the enemy, 
and plotting, with the most detestable hypocrisy 
and perfidy, for the restoration of the Bourbons. 
He knew that successful intrigue in their behalf 
would bring him a rich reward. 

The Chamber of Peers and the Chamber of 
Deputies, two bodies somewhat corresponding 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the United States, were now in session. 
The Deputies consisted of five hundred members. 
Many of them were ardent and ultra democrats, 
young and inexperienced men from the provinces, 
who had never before sat in a legislative assem- 
bly. They were eisily duped by those wily lead- 
ers, who were familiar with all the forms of leg- 
islative halls, courts, and cabinets, and with all 
the arts of intrigue. In the confusion and an- 
arciy which ensued, the Peers were almost lost 
sight of, while the more numerous body of Dep- 
uties grasped the reins of power. 

Lucien and Joseph, informed of the return of 
their brother, hastened to the Elysée. Soon the 
apartments were filled with all the great func- 
tionaries of the Empire. Some advised one thing, 
and some another. At seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Emperor assembled the Council of State. 
He saw clearly that in that awful crisis it was in 
vain to rely upon the antagonistic councils and 
tardy measures of deliberative assemblies. He 
knew that the salvation of France depended upon 
the investment of the Emperor with dictatorial 
power. Prompt and decisive measures alone 
could save the nation. But he was resolved not 
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to assume that power unless it was copferred 
upon him by the two Chambers. 

The dreadful bulletin of Waterloo was read to 
the Council, and then Napoleon, with calmness 
and dignity, thus addressed them : 

‘‘ The army is covered with glory. Desertions, 
misunderstandings, and an inexplicable fatality 
have rendered unavailing the heroic exertions of 
our troops. Our disasters are great; but they 
are still reparable, if my efforts are seconded. I 
returned to Paris to stimulate a noble impulse. 
If the French people rise, the enemy will be sub- 
dued. If instead of resorting to prompt meas- 
ures, and making extraordinary sacrifices, time is 
wasted in disputes and discussions, all is lost. 
The enemy is in France. In eight days he will 
be at the gates of the capital. To save the coun- 
try, it is necessary that I should be invested with 
vast power; with a temporary dictatorship. For 
the interests of all I ought to possess this power. 
But it will be more proper, more national, that it 
should be conferred upon me by the Chambers.” 

Carnot rese and said, with deep emotion, “I 
declare that I consider it indispensable that, dur- 
ing the present crisis, the sovereign should be in- 
vested with absolute power.” 

Many others warmly advocated this view, while 
even the traitor Fouché, who was now the agent 
of the Duke of Wellington, and in correspond- 
ence with him, did not venture openly to oppose 
it. It was, however, cautiously suggested that a 
strong opposition to the Emperor had arisen in 
the Chambers, and that it would be probably im- 


possible to get a vote in favor of the dictatorship. 
“ What is it they wish ?” exclaimed Napoleon. 


“ Speak candidly. 
sire ?” 

“T fear that it is, Sire!” Regnault answered 
sadly. ‘And though it is deeply repugnant to 
my feelings to tell your Majesty a painful truth, 
yet it is my belief that were you not to abdicate 
voluntarily, the Chamber of Deputies would re- 
quire your abdication.” ~ 

To this declaration, the truth of which all seem- 
ed to apprehend, there was the response on the 
part of others, ‘If the Deputies will not unite 
with the Emperor to save France, he must save 
the Empire by his single efforts. He must de- 
clare himself a dictator. He must pronounce the 
whole of France in a state of siege ; and he must 
summon all true Frenchmen to arms.” 

‘« The nation,” exclaimed the Emperor, in tones 
which thrilled in every heart, ‘‘did not elect the 
Deputies to overthrow me, but to support me. 
Woe to them, if the presence of the enemy on 
the French soil do not arouse their energy and 
their patriotism! Whatever course they may 
adopt, I shall be supported by the people and the 
army. The fate of the Chamber, its very exist- 
ence, depends on my will. Were I to pronounce 
their doom, they would all be sacrificed. They 
are playing an artful game. No matter; I have 
no need to resort to stratagem. I have right on 
my side. The patriotism of the people, their an- 
tipathy to the Bourbons, their attachment to my 
person, all these circumstances still afford im- 
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mense resources, if we know how to profit by 
them.” 

The Emperor then, with his extraordinary 
power of lucid argument, developed an admirable 
plan for repairing the disasters of Waterloo. The 
whole measure, in its minutest details, was all 
distinctly mapped out in his mind. His cheek 
glowed with animation. His voice was strong 
with hope. Every eye was riveted upon him. 
The attention of every mind was absorbed in con- 
templating the workings of that stupendous intel- 
lect, which, with renewed vigor, was rising from 
the most awful reverses and disasters. The plans 
of the Emperor were so profound, so maturely 
considered in all their detai!s, so manifestly and 
so eminently the wisest which could be adopted, 
that ‘the various shades of opinion,” says Cau- 
laincourt, who was present, ‘‘ which had prevail- 
ed among the members of the Council, at length 
blended into one. All united in approving the 
plans of the Emperor.” 

In the midst of these scenes the Council was 
interrupted by the entrance of a messenger from 
the Chamber of Deputies, presenting some reso- 
lutions which had passed that body, and which, 
in their spirit, were very decidedly unfriendly to 
the Emperor. Lafayette, whom Napoleon had 
released from the dungeons of Olmutz, and re- 
stored to liberty and his family, introduced, and, 
by his strong personal influence, carried these 
resolutions. His intentions were unquestionably 
good, but he erred sadly in judgment. He lived 
to be convinced of his error, and bitterly to de- 
plore it. 

Lafayette, a man of sincere patriotism and of 
warm and generous impulses, thought that since 
the nation had so decisively rejected the Bour- 
bons, if Napoleon would abdicate, the Allies 
would sheathe the sword, and allow France to 
establish a republic. He led the Republican 
party. These were weak dreams for a sensible 
man to indulge in. Those inclining toward the 
Bourbons believed that if Napoleon would abdi- 
cate, nothing could stand in the way of the res- 
toration of Louis. The Orleanists had their par- 
tisans, who were sanguine in the hope that the 
vacant throne, from which Napoleon had been 
driven by the Allies, and the Bourbons by France, 
would receive the Duke of Orleans. All these 
parties consequently united to overthrow Napo- 
leon, each hoping, by that event, to attain its 
own end. The friends of the Emperor, discour- 
aged by this combined opposition, and trembling 
before the rapid approach of a million of hostile 
bayonets, lost heart, and bowed to the storm. 

On the 23d of September, 1824, Lafayette, 
then on his triumphal tour through the United 
States, visited Joseph Bonaparte, at his mansion 
at Point Breeze, in New Jersey. The remains 
of the Emperor were then mouldering in the 
tomb at St. Helena. All popular rights had 
been struck down in France by the despotic 
sceptre of the Bourbons. In a secret conversa- 
sation with Joseph Bonaparte, Lafayette mag- 
nanimously acknowledged his regret at the course 
he had pursued in the overthrow of the Emperor. 
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“The Bourbon dynasty,” he then said, ‘‘ can not 
last. It clashes too much with the French na- 
tional sentiment. We are all now persuaded in 
France that the Emperor’s son will be the best 
representative of the reforms of the revolution.” 
He also, at the same interview, suggested that in | 
two years, by suitable efforts, Napoleon II. might 
be placed on the French throne. 

When Joseph Bonaparte, with Quinette, visited | 
the veteran John Adams, the patriotic patriarch | 
of Quincy, “Lafayette was wrong,” said the 
clear-sighted American republican. ‘The Em- | 
peror was the true rallying point. The Deputies 
and the country should have stuck to him after 
the defeat of Waterloo.” * 

It is not strange, however, that any mind should 
have been bewildered in the midst of events so per- 
ilous, so tremendous, so unparalleled. As Napo- 
leon read these unfriendly resolutions he turned 
pale, and said, “I ought to have dismissed these 
men before I left Paris. I foresaw this. These fac- 
tious firebrands will ruin France. I can measure 
the full extent of the evil. I must reflect upon 
what is now to be done. If necessary I will abdi- 
cate.” Hethen dissolved the sitting of the Council. 

That he might not act hastily, and without a 
knowledge of all the circumstances, he decided to 
send a brief communication to each of the Cham- 
bers. Regnault was the messenger to the Deputies, 
and Carnot to the Peers. ‘Tell them,” said the 
Emperor, “that I am here, in deliberation with 
my marshals; that my army is rallying; that I 

* History of the Second War, by Charles J. Ingersoll. 
Vol. ii. p. 346. 
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have given orders to stop the retreat, and that I 
have come to Paris to concert measures with my 
government and with the Chambers; and that I 
am at this moment occupied with those measures 
of public safety which circumstances demand.” 
The Chamber of Deputies was in such a tu- 
mult that Regnault could not even obtain a hear- 
ing. The Peers, though in a state of similar com- 
motion, listened respectfully to the message from 
the Emperor. In stormy debate the hours of the 


| day passed, and night again spread its gloom over 


the streets of agitated Paris. 

The great mass of the population of Paris, and 
the people of the faubourgs, in numbers which 
could not be counted, crowded around the Elysée, 
and filled the air with shouts of “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur!” ‘The trees, the walls, the railings of the 
palace, and the roofs of the surrounding houses, 
were covered with the living mass, all eager to 
catch a glimpse of their beloved Emperor. In the 
darkness, and as these enthusiastic acclamations 
were filling the air, Lucien, that stern republican 
who had refused thrones, walked with the Em- 
peror beneath the trees of the garden, and en- 
deavored to rouse him to bid defiance to the Cham- 
bers, and to grasp that dictatorial power by which 
alone France could now be saved. “Look at 
these people,” said he, “ hurrying to you under 
the impulse of a disinterested instinct. They see 
in you alone, at this moment, their country and 
their independence. Listen to those cries. They 
call upon you for arms. They supplicate you to 
give a chief to this multitude. It is the same 
throughout all the empire. Will you then aban- 
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don France to the foreigner, and the throne to the 
factions '” 

But nothing could induce Napoleon to raise the 
banner of civil war. He was struggling, not for 
himself, but for France. ‘ AmI then more than 
a man,” said he, ‘‘ to bring into union and agree- 
ment with me five hundred deluded deputies! 
And am I a miserable factionist, to kindle a fruit- 
less civil war? No! never! Persuade the Cham- 
bers to adopt a wise course. I ask for nothing 
better. I can do every thing with them. I could 
do much without them for my own interest, but 
without them I can not save the country. Go and 
try to induce them to co-operate with me. I con- 
sent to that. But I forbid you to harangue these 
people who are asking me for arms. I am ready 
to try every thing for France, but nothing for 
myself.” 

“His position at the Elysée,” says Caulain- 
court, ‘‘is unexampled in history. He might, had 
he been so inclined, have annihilated the traitors 
by a single word. The crowds who surrounded 
him would, at the slightest signal, have overthrown 
any obstacle which stood between Napoleon and 
the nation. But the Emperor would not consent 
to excite scenes of carnage. He well knew the 
terrific nature of popular justice.” 

The emissaries of Fouché were audacious, vi- 
olent, and sanguine in the Chamber of Deputies. 
They endeavored to overwhelm Lucien with clamor 
and insult, as he conveyed to them the proposition 
of the Emperor. Caulaincourt, who had followed 
Lucien, hastened from the Chamber to inform the 
Emperor of what was passing. The crowd was 
so dense which surrounded the Elysée, that it was 
with great difficulty that the carriage of the min- 
ister could pass along. As he entered the palace, 
and was conversing with the Emperor, the shouts 
of the populace rose awfully on the midnight air, 
penetrating, as with appalling thunder, the cab- 
inet of the Elysée. 

“This is dreadful,” said Napoleon. ‘The mob 
may be led to the commission of some excess, and 
I shall be accused of being the cause. These mis- 
taken people wish to serve me, and yet they are 
doing all they can to injure me.” 

The judicious and lofty spirit of the Emperor 
revolted at the idea of arming the lower classes 
against the magistracy of the empire. He had 
been the revered Emperor of the French nation, 
and he would not stoop, even for an hour, to be 
the leader of a faction. Moreover his eagle glance 
penetrated futurity with far more unerring vision 
than any one around him enjoyed. He distinctly 
saw all the tremendous peri! of the crisis, and that 
France could only be saved by the cordial co- 
operation of the whole nation. Napoleon alone, 
with the opposition of the powerful Chambers, 
could only extort better terms fur himself from the 
Allies. He could not save France. He might 
protract a civil war for months, and cause a great 
amount of blood to be shed; but with a million of 
exultant enemies crossing the frontiers, France 
unarmed and exhausted, royalists and Jacobins 
combining against him, the Legislative Bodies pro- 
nouncing him an usurper, and the Allies offering 





liberty and peace to France, if the nation would 
abandon Napoleon, it was in vain to hope to save 
the country. 

Many of those who were ready to abandon the 
Emperor had the folly to imagine that the con- 
quering Allies would respect the independence of 
France, and allow them to establish the forms as 
well as the spirit of a republic. In their simplic- 
ity they believed the declaration of the Allies, that 
they were fighting not against France, but against 
Napoleon alone. When Caulaincourt informed 
the Emperor of the tumultuary scene in the Cham- 
bers, and of the demand that he should abdicate, 
Napoleon exclaimed : 

“ Allis lost. They seem not to be aware that 
by declaring the throne to be vacant they sur- 
render it to the first claimant. The Allies now 
will not treat. They will dictate their terms, and 
they must be accepted. The majority of the Cham- 
bers is hostile to the Bourbons; and yet there is 
no doubt that the Bourbons will be again forced 
upon France. The nation is at the mercy of her 
foreign enemies. She will pay dearly for the in- 
capacity of her representatives.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Benjamin Constant, who had urged the 
Emperor to arm the masses, and thus put down 
domestic clamor and repel the foreign foe. He 
now came in to inform the Emperor, with sadness, 
that the Chamber of Deputies was about to de- 
mand his abdication. Napoleon had not been 
elected Emperor by the Chambers but by the 
people. 

“ By what right,”’ said Napoleon mildly, ‘does 
the Chamber demand of me my abdication? Where 
is its authority!” Then, directing attention to 
the tumultuous acclamations which were contin- 
ually bursting in thunder peals from the multi- 
tude who crowded around the Elysée, he added : 

‘These poor people who now come to condole 
with me in my reverses, I have not loaded with 
honors and riches. I leave them poor, as } found 
them. But the instinct of country enlightens 
them. The voice of the nation speaks through 
their mouths. I have but to say one word, and 
in an hour the Chamber of Deputies would no 
longer exist. But no! not a single life shall be 
sacrificed for me. I have not returned from Elba 
to inundate Paris with blood.” 

Even the most hostile pens have been com- 
pelled to record the singular humanity and mag- 
nanimity which the Emperor manifested through 
the whole of this fearful trial. Never was there 
exhibited more perfect oblivion of self, never more 
entire devotion to the interests of one’s country. 
Even Lamartine could not refuse his tribute of 
respect. 

‘“‘ History,” he says, ‘‘ owes this justice to Na- 
poleon, that, whether from a natural horror of pop- 
ular excesses, the sanguinary spectacle of which 
had left a sinister impression in his soul since 
the 10th of August, the massacres of September, 
and the reeking guillotine ; whether from a sol- 
dier-like repugnance to all undisciplined forces, 
or respect for his future fame, he constantly, both 
on his return and on his fall, since the 20th of 
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March, refused to form an army of the populace 
against the nation. He preferred falling with dig- 
nity, rather than to raise himself by such auxil- 
jaries. On quitting his isle, and braving the 
Bourbons and Europe, he recoiled from the blood 
of seditions, and from crime against civilization. 
Cesar always, but never Gracchus ; born for em- 
pire, not for the turbulence of factions.” 

Thus passed the 21st of June. The Chamber 
of Deputies continued its agitated and stormy ses- 
sion through the night. Napoleon, at a late hour, 
sick, exhausted, and woe-stricken, in view of the 
calamities which were overwhelming his country, 
retired to his pillow. There was but little sleep 
in Paris that awful night. Vast masses of men 
were surging through the streets, clamoring for 
weapons to protect their Emperor and France. 
The myriad armies of the Allies had encamped 
one day nearer the doomed metropolis. There 
was distraction in council, antagonism in action, 
and all was confusion and dismay. Had the Cham- 
ber of Deputies but said the word, the mighty 
genius of Napoleon would ir.stantly have evolved 
order from this chaos; the people would have 
risen all over the empire against their invaders as 
one man, and France might perhaps have been 
saved. Instead of this the deputies, during the 
night, insanely discarding the energies of the most 
gigantic mind on earth, passed a resolve virtually 
requesting the Emperor to abdicate. Thus was 
France delivered over in utter helplessness to the 
derision and the insults of its foes. 

The morning of the 22d dawned. Stormy as 
had been the events of the night, still more tem- 
pestuous were the scenes which the new day in- 
troduced. The Emperor sat in his cabinet, ab- 
sorbed in painful thought, with his hand spread 
over his eyes, when a child entered the room, 
presenting before him, on a tray, coffee and re- 
freshments. For a moment Napoleon did not per- 
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ceive the entrance of the infantile page, who had 
occasionally before attracted his notice. 

“Eat, Sire,” the child at length ventured to 
say. ‘It will do you good.” 

The Emperor raised his eyes, looked kindly 
upon his youthful attendant, and said, ‘‘ You come 
from the village Gonesse, do you not !” 

“No, Sire,” the child replied, “I come from 
Pierrefite.” 

“« Where your parents,”’ Napoleon added, “ have 
a cottage and some acres of land!” 

“ Yes, Sire,” the child replied. 

« There,” exclaimed the world-weary Emperor, 
‘is true happiness.” 

At eight o’clock the two Chambers, in intense 
excitement, were reassembled, and the enemies 
of Napoleon, all combining in a majority, were 
clamorous for his abdication. At an early hour the 
Emperor convoked the Council of Ministers at the 
Elysée. News had arrived during the night which 
added greatly to his embarrassment. Marshal 
Grouchy had escaped from both Wellington and 
Blucher, and with forty thousand troops had re- 
turned to France. Ney and Jerome Bonaparte 
had rallied, near the frontier, from the rout of 
Waterloo, nearly forty thousand more. Ten thou- 
sand well-trained soldiers, from the environs, had 
marched during the night into the city, burning 
with enthusiasm, and ready to die in defense of 
the empire and of the Emperor. From the count- 
less throng surrounding the Elysée an army of 
fifty thousand men could in a few hours be array- 
ed in martial bands, prepared with desperation to 
beat back the invading foe. Napoleon was en- 
treated by many of his friends to grasp these 
powerful resources for the preservation of France, 
Never was a mortal placed before in so torturing 
a dilemma. A refusal to seize the dictatorship 
handed France over, in helplessness and humili- 
ation, to the Allies. On the other hand, the bold 
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assumption of power involved the necessity of im- 
mediately dissolving the two Chambers by vio- 
lence, of imprisoning those whose opposition was 
to be dreaded, and of exposing France to all the 
horrible calamities of war, in which cities must be 
bombarded, vast regions of country ravaged by 
hostile armies, and the lives of tens of thousands 
of Frenchmen sacrificed. 

The Emperor, though perfectly calm, was se- 
rious and sad. He weighed every thing in the 
balance of judgment and humanity. He decided 
that, with the co-operation of the Chambers, the 
chances were still strongly in favor of France. 
Without that co-operation, he deemed it unjus- 
tifiable to appeal to the awiul decisions of the 
sword. With this object in view, he sent to the 
Chambers a statement of the resources at hand, 
and of his willingness to wield them, to the ut- 
most of his power, for the preservation of the 
independence of France. 

The Chamber of Deputies bewildered, excited, 
and irrational—conscious of the power which the 
Emperor still held—after a stormy debate, sent 
back a reply couched in what was intended as 
respectful terms. 

“The war,” said the deputation, “in which 
France is again involved, affects the nation much 
less than the Emperor. The Allies have pro- 
claimed peace to France, and war against Napo- 
leon alone. Peace can consequently be imme- 
diately secured for France, if the Emperor will 
once more sacrifice himself to save his country.” 

This appeal to the Emperor’s devotion to France 
was deciding the question. The Emperor received 
the deputation graciously, and promised an im- 
mediate reply. As they withdrew, he said to his 
friends : 

“T can do nothing alone. I had called the 
Assembly together hoping that it would impart 
strength to my measures. But its disunion de- 
ptives me of the scanty resources at my command. 
The nation is informed that I am the only obsta- 
cle to peace. The time is too short to enable me 
to enlighten its judgment. I am required to sac- 
rifice myself. I am willing todo so. I did not 
come to France for the purpose of kindling do- 
mestic feuds.” 

Then, requesting Lucien to take the pen, he 
paced the floor, and slowly dictated the following 
act of abdication : 

“Frenchmen! In commencing the war for 
the upholding of national independence, I relied 
on the union of all efforts and all wills, and upon 
the concurrence of all the national authorities. 
I had every reason to expect success; and I 
braved the declamations of the Allies against my 
person. Circumstances appear to me changed. 
I offer myself in sacrifice to the hatred of the 
enemies of France. May they prove sincere in 
their declamations, and hate only my person ! 

“« My political life is ended ; and I proclaim my 
son, under the title of Napoleon II., Emperor of 
the French. The present ministers will provi; 
sionally form the Council of Government. The 
interest [ feel in my son prompts me to request 
the Chambers to organize, without delay, the 





regency by a law. Let all unite for the public 
safety, and to remain an independent nation. 

“« At the Palace of the Elysée, June 22, 1815. 

“* NapoLeon.” 

The aged and noble Carnot, as he heard this 
abdication read, which surrendered France to the 
mercy of her enemies, overwhelmed with anguish, 
buried his face in his hands, and burst into a 
flood of tears. Napoleon was deeply affected. 
He immediately went to the grief-stricken states- 
man, soothingly placed his hand upon his shoul- 
der, and said, ‘* My friend, I have not known you 
till too late !”’* 

The reading of this dignified act created a pro- 
found sensation in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Regnault, inspired by the grandeur of the occa- 
sion and the theme, ascended the tribune and 
drew a picture so affecting and pathetic of the 
benefits Napoleon had already conferred upon 
France, and of the moral sublimity of the act 
which he had now performed, in sacrificing him- 
self, without condition and without reserve, to the 
happiness of his country, to wander an exile he 
knew not where, and to suffer he knew not what, 
that the whole assembly was plunged into tears, 
and even his most obdurate enemies were melt- 
ed. There was after this glowing speech a mo- 
ment of profound silence, interrupted only by the 
inarticulate murmurs of emetion. The Chamber 
then, with entire unanimity, decreed a solemn 
deputation to wait upon Napoleon, and express, 
in the name of the nation, “ the respect and grat- 
itude with which it accepted the noble sacrifice 
he had made to the independence and happiness 
of the French people.” In this act the Chamber 
of Peers also united. 

It was now night. The unthroned Emperor 
had retired alone to the solitude of his cabinet. 
It was dimly lighted by a few wax candles. Na- 
poleon received the delegation with great courte- 
sy, and listened, with melancholy resignation, to 
their congratulations. With slow and serious 
accent he thus responded : 

“T thank you for the sentiments you express 
toward me. I hope that my abdication may prove 
for the happiness of France ; but I do not expect 
it. It leaves the State without a head, and with- 
out political existence. The time wasted in over- 
turning the monarchy might have been employed 
in placing France in a condition to crush the en- 
emy. I recommend to the Chambers speedily to 
reinforce the armies. Whoever wishes for peace 
should make preparation for war. Do not leave 
this great nation at the mercy of foreigners. Be- 
ware of being deceived in your hopes. There lies 





* “| had the grief,” said the Duke of Gaete, ‘ of being 
present at the second abdication of Napoleon. He dictated 
it in the midst of his council, with the same composure 
with which we had heard him, a hundred times, dictate 
his orders when he was in the plenitude of power. Only 
he was more careful in the choice of his phrases and 
in the construction of his sentences. He read the docu- 
Ment over several times, each time making some slight 
corrections. When he was satisfied with it he sent it to 
the Chamber of Deputies. He then retired to his cabinet. 
Count Mollien and I saw him again in the evening. We 
found him as calm as we had seen him in the morning. 
His last adieus were affectionate and touching.” 
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NAPOLEON RECEIVING THE THANKS OF THE CHAMBERS. 


the danger. In whatever situation I may be 
placed, I shall always be satisfied if France is 
happy. I recommend my son to France. I hope 
that it will not forget that I have abdicated for 
him. I have also made this great sacrifice for 
the good of the nation. It is only with my dy- 
nasty that France can hope to be free, happy, 
and independent.” 

The morning of the 23d dawned upon Paris. 
The allied armies were on the march. France 
was without a chief, without a government. The 
Chamber of Deputies was filled with a throng of 
inexperienced and garrulous men, and a scene 
of confusion ensued which beggars description. 
Every thing was proposed and nothing done. 
Napoleon was a peaceful citizen at the Elysée. 
He felt that he was swept along on billows of 
destiny which he could neither guide nor control. 
The Bourbonists, the Orleanists, the Republic- 
ans, and the advocates of Napoleon II., were 
plunged into inextricable turmoil and confusion. 
This was just what the Bourbonists, headed by 
Fouché, desired. Could this confusion but be 
perpetuated for a few days, the Allies would set- 
tle the question with their bayonets. ‘ By such 
proceedings,” said the Emperor sadly, “‘ the Dep- 
uties will soon bring back the Bourbons. These 
men will yet shed tears of blood. They flatter 
themselves that they can place the Duke of Or- 
leans on the throne; but the English’ will not 
permit it.” 

To meet immediate emergencies a provisional 
government was established, with Fouché at its 
head. This wily traitor, already in correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Wellington, was manceu- 
‘vring, with consummate skill, for the restoration 
of the Bourbons. At the same time commission- 
ers were dispatched to the head-quarters of the 
Allies, to propitiate their vengeance by the assur- 


ance that Napoleon had abdicated. Fouché had 
now obtained, through his bribed accomplices, a 
complete ascendency over the inexperienced and 
perplexed members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
He encountered, however, one great embarrass- 
ment. The Emperor was at the Elysée. He 
was the idol of the people. The streets of the 
metropolis continued to resound with the cry 
“« Vive l’Empereur!’ Immense crowds still 
thronged the environs of the palace, demanding 
the Emperor to recall his abdication, and to place 
himself at the head of the people to repel the 
Allies. 

Two regiments of volunteers, from the fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine, accompanied by a countless 
multitude, marched to the gates of the Elysée. 
A deputation waited upon the Emperor, stating 
that the traitorous Chamber of Deputies was 
about to sell France again to the Bourbons, and 
entreating him to take the reins of government 
into his own hands, as on the 18th Brumiaire. 

The Emperor replied, ‘‘ You recall to my re- 
membrance the 18th Brumiaire, but you forget 
that the circumstances are not the same. On 
the 18th Brumiaire the nation was unanimous in 
desiring a change. A feeble effort only was 
necessary to effect what they so much desired. 
Now it would require floods of French blood ; 
and never shall a single drop be shed by me in 
the defense of a cause purely personal.” 

Count Montholon, who was at this time pres- 
ent with the Emperor, could not refrain from 
expressing his regret that Napoleon should thus 
refuse to avail himself of the proffered arms of 
the people to save France from the enemy. The 
Emperor listened attentively to his representa- 
tions, and then firmly replied : 

‘Putting the brute force of the mass of the 





people into action would doubtless save Paris, 
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and insure me the crown, without incurring the 
horrors of civil war. But it would likewise be 
risking thousands of French lives; for what 
power could control so many various passions, 
so much hatred, and such vengeance? No! 
there is one thing I can not forget. I have been 
escorted from Cannes to Paris in the midst of 
the bloody cries, ‘ Down with the priests! Down 
with the nobles!’ No! I like the regrets of 
France better than her crown.” 

Fouché and his accomplices in the Chamber of 
Deputies trembled in view of the Emperor's vast 
popularity, and were very apprehensive that he 
might accede to the wishes of the people and 
frustrate all their plans. Rumors of assassination 
alarmed his friends. The crowd grew more and 
more dense, enthusiastic, and clamorous around 
the Elysée. On the evening of the 25th, Napo- 
leon, putting on a disguise of a round hat and an 
ordinary traveling dress—not to escape the en- 
mity but the love of the people—left the Elysée, 
and entering the carriage of Las Cases, retired 
to Malmaison. As the Emperor left the Elysée, 
he said to Caulaincourt : ‘‘ Remain where you 
are. Do whatever you can to prevent mischief. 
Carnot will second you. He is an honest man. 
For me all is at an end. Strive to serve France, 
and you will still be serving me. Courage, Cau- 
laincourt! If you and other honorable men de- 
cline to take an active part in affairs, that traitor 
Fouché will sell France to foreigners.” 

His devoted stepdaughter, Queen Hortense, 
had gone before to the chateau, and awaited his 
arrival. ‘She restrained her own tears,” says 
Baron Fleury, “ reminding us, with the wisdom 
of a philosopher and the sweetness of an angel, 
that we ought to surmount our sorrows and re- 
grets, and submit with docility to the decrees 
of Providence.” The Emperor wandered sadly 
through the rooms, and traversed the beautiful 
walks endeared to him by the love of Josephine. 
His demeanor was calm, and to all peculiarly 
gentle and affectionate. 

“« Every object here,’ 


’ 


said he, ‘‘ revives some 
touching memory. Malmaison was my first pos- 





session. It was purchased with money of my 
own earning. It was long the abode of happi- 
ness. But she who war its chief ornament is 
now no more. My misfortunes caused her death. 
Ten years ago I little foresaw that I should one 
day take refuge here to avoid my persecutors.” 

The Emperor was now making preparations 
to leave France and embark for America. The 
provisional government had assembled at Paris 
about 80,000 men. With this force, behind the 
intrenchments of the metropolis, they hoped to 
compel the Allies to pay some little respect to the 
wishes of France. Napoleon, as usual, entirely 
devoted to his country and forgetful of himself, 
issued a farewell proclamation to the soldiers, 
urging them to be faithful to the new govern- 
ment, and to maintain the honor of the nation. 
No one will withhold his tribute of respect from 
the following noble words : 

“ Soldiers ! While obeying the necessity which 
removes me from the brave French army, I carry 
with me the happy conviction that it will justify, 
by the eminent services which the country ex- 
pects from it, the praises which our enemies 
themselves can not withhold. 

‘Soldiers! Though absent I shall follow your 
steps. I know all the corps, and not one of them 
will ever gain a signal advantage over the enemy 
without’ receiving ample credit from me for the 
courage it may have displayed. You and I have 
been calumniated. Men, unfit to appreciate your 
labors, have seen, in the marks of attachment 
which you have given me, a zeal of which I was 
the sole object. Let your future successes con- 
vince them that in obeying me, it was the coun- 
try above all things which you served ; and that, 
if I had any share in your affection, I owe it to 
my ardent love of France, our common mother. 

‘‘ Soldiers ! A few more efforts and the coa- 
lition will be dissolved. Napoleon will recog- 
nize you by the blows which you are about to 
strike. Save the honor, the independence of 
France. Be, even to the last, the same men I 
have known you for twenty years, and you will 
be invincible. NapoLeon.” 


NAPOLEON LEAVING THE ELYSEE. 
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The Provisional: government immediately ap- 
tentiaries to hasten to the head- 
quarters of Wellington and Blucher and sue for 
peace. The envoys were instructed that the 
basis of their negotiations should be, the integ- 
rity of the French territory, the exclusion of the 
Bourbons, and the recognition of Napoleon II. 
These instructions, however, were intended mere- 
ly to deceive the French people. As the pleni- 
potentiaries departed, the government, as a mark 
of respect, sent a committee to inform the Emper- 
or of the instructions given to the envoys. Na- 
poleon replied, ‘‘ The Allies are too deeply inter- 
ested in imposing the Bourbons upon you, to 
nominate my son. He will yet reign over France. 
But his time has not arrived.” This prediction, 
in its spirit, has been fulfilled. The heir of Na- 
poleon now reigns over France. 

Fouché was at that time the agent of Louis 
XVIII. and of the Duke of Wellington for the 
restoration of the house of Bourbon. The very 
day on which these negotiators were appointed, 
Fouché commissioned M. de Vitrolles to invite 
Louis to hasten his return to France. Our read- 
ers will remember the treasonable efforts of this 
royalist when Napoleon was struggling with the 
Allies on the banks of the Seine. 

‘You see,” said Fouché to Vitrolles,” the ex- 
treme embarrassment of my position. For the 
last three months I have risked my head every 
day for the cause of peace, of France, and of 
Louis. The Chamber has proclaimed Napoleon 
II. This is a necessary preliminary step to- 
ward the restoration of the Bourbons. This 
name quiets simple men, who imagine, like my 
colleague Carnot, that the safety of France and 
of liberty exists in this chimera of a republican 
empire, under a child who is the prisoner of Eu- 
rope. They must be allowed to indulge in this 
delusion fora few days. It will last long enough 
to enable us to get rid of the Emperor. We can 
then easily lay aside Napoleon II. and the Duke 
of Orleans.” 

Benjamin Constant was one of the envoys 
who had allowed himself to be thus deluded 
by Fouché. Before he departed for the head- 
quarters of the Allies, he went to Malmaison 
to take a sorrowful leave of the Emperor. In 
the course of conversation Constant inquired, 
“Where does your Majesty intend to seek an 
asylum?!” 

“T have not yet decided,” the Emperor re- 
plied, in a tone of great indifference. « Flight 
I disdain. Why should [ not remain here! 
What can the Allies do to a disarmed man! I 
may continue to live in this retreat with a few 
friends, who will remain attached, not to my 
power, but to my person. If they do not choose 
to leave me here, where would they wish me to 
go' To England? But there my residence 
would be disquieting. No one would believe 
that I could be tranquil there. I should compro- 
mise all my friends. Every mist would be sus- 
pected of bringing me to the coast of France. 
By dint of saying, ‘There, he is come at last !’ 
I should at length be tempted to come in earnest. 














America would be a more suitable retreat. I 
could live there with dignity. 

** But, after all, what have I to apprehend in 
staying where I am! What sovereign could 
persecute me without dishonoring himself. To 
one, I have returned the half of his conquered 
states. How many times has the other pressed 
my hand, felicitating himself on being the friend 
of a great man! I shall see, however. I do 
not wish to struggle against open force. I ar- 
rived at Paris to combine our last resources. I 
have been abandoned with the same facility with 
which [ was received. Well, let them efiace, if 
possible, the double stain of weakness and frivol- 
ity. They should at least cover it with some 
struggle, some glory. Let them do for their 
country what they will no longer do for me. But 
I do not hope it. To-day, they give me up to 
save France; to-morrow, they will give France 
up to save themselves.” 

In conversation with Hortense, he said : ‘* Give 
myself up to Austria! Never! She has seized 
upon my wife and my son. Give myself to Rus- 
sia! That would be to a single man. But to 
give myself up to England; that would be to 
throw myself upon a@ people.” 

One of his visitors congratulated the Emperor 
that the plenipotentiaries were instructed to urge 
upon the Allies the claims of his son. But Na- 
poleon was not thus deceived. ‘The Allies,” 
he replied, “‘ are too much interested in imposing 
the Bourbons upon you to give my son the 
crown. Most of the plenipotentiaries are my 
enemies. The foes of the father can not be the 
friends of the son. Moreover, the Chambers 
obey the wishes of Fouché. If they had given 
to me what they have lavished upon him, I 
should have saved France. My presence alone, 
at the head of the army, would have done more 
than all your negotiations.” 

In confidential intercourse with his friends, he 
discussed the question of his retreat. He spoke 
of England, having great confidence in receiving 
respectful treatment from the British people. His 
friends, however, assured him that he could not 
safely trust himself in the power of the British 
government. He then seemed inclined to go to 
the United States. Several American gentle- 
men in Paris sent him the assurance that he 
would be cordially received by the government 
in Washington, and by the whole American peo- 
ple. At the same time the Chamber of Deputies 
pressed his departure from France, as essential 
to successful negotiations with the Allies. The 
Emperor to these applications replied, 

‘* That he was ready to embark, with his house- 
hold, for the United States, if furnished with two 
frigates.” The Minister for Foreign Affairs in- 
stantly ordered the frigates to be equipped ; and 
as the coast of France were thronged with hos- 
tile British cruisers, he applied to the Duke of 
Wellington for a “‘ safe-conduct.” In the mean 
time the provisional government, trembling lest 
the people should yet reclaim their beloved Em- 
peror, sent General Becker to Malmaison, with 
a strong military force, professedly as a guard of 
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honor, but in reality to hold Napoleon as a pris- 
oner. 

Napoleon fully understood the meaning of this, 
but pretending to be blind to the truth, received 
his guard as friends. This movement caused 
great consternation at Malmaison. All were ap- 
prehensive that Napoleon might be arrested, ex- 
posed to captivity, insult, and death. Hortense 
wept bitterly. General Gourgaud, with enthu- 
siasm roused to the highest pitch, vowed “to 
immolate the first man who should dare to lay a 
hand upon his master.” 

General Becker was the brother-in-law of Gen- 
eral Dessaix, who fell at Marengo. He revered 
and loved Napoleon. With tears in his eyes he 
presented hi:aself to the Emperor, bowed in hom- 
age before the majesty of that moral power which 
was still undimmed. He assured the Emperor 
*« that he held himself and his troops in entire sub- 
jection to the commands of Napoleon.” The 
Emperor kindly took his arm, and walked, in long 
conversation, in the embowered paths of the cha- 
teau. 

He had now become impatient for his depart- 
ure. He sent to the government to hasten the 
preparation of the two frigates. Fouché replied 
“that they were ready, but that the safe-conducts 
had not arrived.” ‘I can not,” said he, “ dis- 
honor my memory by an act of imprudence which 
would be called treachery should the frigates be 
taken with Napoleon on board when leaving port.” 
But the Duke of Wellington refused to grant any 
safe-conduct. And the English government mul- 
tiplied their cruisers along the coast to prevent 
the escape of their victim. On the evening of 
the 27th, Fouché and his colleagues, trembling 
lest Napoleon should be driven by desperation to 
place himself again at the head of the people, sent 
him word that the frigates were ready, and begged 
him to embark without waiting for a safe-con- 
duct. An hour later, finding that the Allies were 
near Malmaison, and that the coast was effect- 
ually guarded, they revoked this order, and send- 
ing additional troops and gendarmes, ordered Gen- 
eral Becker to escort Napoleon to Rochefort, 
where he was to remain until he had an oppor- 
tunity to embark. 

The region through which the Emperor was to 
pass was thronged with his most devoted friends. 
He had, however, no wish to rouse them to an 
unavailing struggle. The provisional govern- 
ment were apprehensive that his presence might 
excite enthusiasm which it would be impossible 
to allay. It was therefore mutually decided that 
Napoleon should travel in disguise. General 
Becker received a passport in which the Em- 
peror was designated as his secretary. As the 
General presented the passport to the Emperor, 
Napoleon pleasantly said, ‘‘ Behold me, then, your 
secretary.” ‘Yes, Sire,” the noble Becker re- 
plied, in tones tremulous with grief and affection, 
“but to me you are ever my sovereign.” 

The French army, composed of the remnant of 
Waterloo and the corps of Grouchy, sullenly re- 
treating before Wellington and Blucher, were 
hardly a day’s march from Malmaison. Several 





of the officers were very anxious that Napoleon 
should place himself at the head of these squad- 
rons, and beat back the foe. General Excel- 
mans sent Colonel Sencier to Malmaison to urge 
the Emperor to this desperate enterprise. The 
Colonel was commissioned to say, in behalf of 
those who sent him: 

‘* The army of the North is unbroken, and full 
of enthusiasm for its Emperor. It is easy to 
rally around this nucleus every thing that re- 
mains of patriotism and of military spirit in 
France. Nothing is to be despaired of with 
such troops and with such a chief.” 

Napoleon for a moment paced the floor of his 
library, absorbed in silent and profound thought. 
He then said calmly, but firmly : 

“Thank your General for me; but tell him 
that I can not accept his proposition. To give 
hope of success I should require the united sup- 
port of France. But every thing is unsettled, 
and nobody cares any thing about the matter. 
What could I do alone, with a handful of sol- 
diers, against all Europe?” 

The Allies were now at Compiegne, within two 
days’ march of Paris. Portions of the hostile 
troops had advanced even to Cenlis. Napoleon, 
in the garden of Malmaison, heard rumbling in 
the distance the deep thunder of their cannonade. 
The sound of hostile artillery enkindled in his 
soul a fever of excitement. He summoned Gen- 
eral Becker into his cabinet, and exclaimed, in 
accents of deepest emotion : 

“ The enemy is at Compiegne, at Cenlis! To- 
morrow he will be at the gates of Paris! I can 
not understand the blindness of the government. 
He must be either an imbecile or a traitor who 
doubts for a moment the false faith of the Allies. 
Those persons know nothing of their business. 
Every thing is lost! I will apply for the com- 
mand of the army under the provisional govern- 
ment. Let them appoint me general in their 
employ, and I will take the command ; commu- 
nicate my offer to the government. Explain to 
them that I have no intention to repossess my- 
self of power. I only wish to fight the enemy, 
and to force him, by a victory, to grant better 
conditions. When this result is obtained, I 
pledge my word of honor that I will quietly re- 
tire from France.” 

General Becker presented the message of the 
Emperor at the Tuileries. Carnot, a sincere pa- 
triot, welcomed the generous proposal. The wily 
Fouché, whose treachery was now nearly con- 
summated, argued that Napoleon was the sole 
cause of the war; that his presence at the head 
of the army would be a defiance to the Allies, 
and would provoke them to more severe meas- 
ures; and that if Napoleon were successful, that 
success would certainly place him again upon the 
throne. 

Napoleon’s energy was, however, thoroughly 
aroused. He hoped that the government, in this 
hour of national humiliation, would accept his 
services, and allow him to drive the invaders 
from France. Blucher and Wellington, fearing 
no enemy, were marching carelessly with their 
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forces scattered. Napol felt sure that, with 
the enthusiasm his presence would inspire, he 
could crush both armies, and thus eflface the stain 
of Waterloo. He had dressed himself for the 
campaign. His chargers, saddled and bridled, 
were champing the bit at the gates. His aids 
were assembled. He had imprinted his parting 
paternal kiss upon the tearful cheek of Hortense. 
Becker, on returning, presented the reply of the 
government, courteously but decidedly declining 
to accept the Emperor's offer. Napoleon re- 
ceived the answer without betraying the slightest 
emotion, and then said, calmly : 

“Very well. They will repent it. Give the 
necessary orders for my departure for the coast. 
When all is ready let me know.” 

He afterward said, in confiding friendship, to 
M. Bassano, ‘* These people are blinded by their 
avidity for power. They feel that were I re- 
placed, they would no longer be any thing more 
than my shadow. They thus sacrifice me and 
the country to their own vanity. My presence 
would electrify the troops, and astound the foreign 
powers like a clap of thunder. They will be 
aware that I return to the field to conquer or to 
die. To get rid of me they will grant all you 
may require. If, on the contrary, I am left to 
gnaw my sword here, the Allies will deride you, 
and you will be forced to receive Louis XVIII. 
cap in hand.” 

Then—as if convinced and roused to action by 
this train of thought—he exclaimed, “I can do 
nothing better for all of you—for my son and for 
myself—than to fly to the arms of my soldiers. 
If your five emperors”—alluding to the commit- 
tee of government—“ will not have me save 
France, I must dispense with their consent. I 
have but to show myself, and Paris and the army 
will receive me a second time as their deliverer.” 

“T do not doubt it, Sire!” M. Bassano replied ; 
‘but the Chamber will declare against you. Per- 
haps it will even venture to pronounce you out- 
lawed. And should fortune prove unfavorable— 
should the army, after performing prodigies of 
valor, be overpowered by numbers—what will 
become of France and of your Majesty? The 
enemy will abuse his victory; and your Majesty 
may have occasion to reproach yourself with be- 
ing the cause of your countzy’s eternal ruin.” 

The Emperor remained thoughtful a few mo- 
ments, without uttering a word. His whole soul 
was absorbed in contemplating the immense in- 
terests to be periled. He then exclaimed: «‘ You 
are right. I must not take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of issues so momentous. I ought to 
wait till recalled by the voice of the people, the 
soldiery, and the Chambers.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Baron Fleury, with the information that 
the allied troops were rapidly approaching Paris, 
and that the Emperor was in great personal dan- 

r. 
“T shall have no fear of them to-morrow,” the 
Emperor replied; “I shall depart to-night. I 
am weary of myself, of Paris, and of France. 
Make your preparations to leave immediately.” 








“‘ Sire!” Baron Fleury, with hesitancy replied, 
‘* when I promised yesterday to attend your Ma- 
jesty, I only consulted my personal attachment. 
When I mentioned my resolution to my mother, 
she implored me, by her gray hairs, not to desert 
her. She is seventy-four years old and blind. 
My brothers are all dead. I alone remain to pro- 
tect her. I had not the heart to refuse.” 

“You have done well,” said Napoleon prompt- 
ly. ‘You owe yourself to your mother. Re- 
main with her. Should you at some future pe- 
riod be master of your own actions, rejoin me 
You will be well received.” 

** But whither,” said the Baron despondingly, 
“will your Majesty go?” 

‘“‘ The path, in truth,” the Emperor replied, ‘is 
difficult ; but fortune and a fair wind may favor 
me. I will repair to the United States. They 
will give me land, or I will purchase some, and 
we will cultivate it.” 

“ But will the English,” said Fleury, “ allow 
you to cultivate your fields in peace? You have 
made England tremble. As long as you are alive, 
or at least at liberty, she will dread your genius. 
The Americans love and admire you. You have 
great influence over them. You might perhaps 
excite them to enterprises fatal to England.” 

‘What enterprises!” the Emperor replied. 
‘‘The English well know that the Americans 
would lose their lives, to a man, in defense of 
their native soil. But they are not fond of carry- 
ing on foreign warfare. They are not yet ar- 
rived at a pitch to give the English any serious 
uneasiness. At some future day perhaps they 
will be the avengers of the seas. But that pe- 
riod, which I might have had it in my power to 
accelerate, is now at a distance. The Americans 
advance to greatness slowly.” 

“ Admitting,” Fleury continued, “that they 
can give England no serious uneasiness at this 
moment, your presence in the United States will 
at least furnish England with an occasion to stir 
up Europe against them. The combined powers 
will consider their work imperfect till you are in 
their possession. They will compel the Ameri- 
cans either to deliver you up, or to expel you 
from their territory.” 

‘Well, then,” Napoleon continued, “I will 
go to Mexico, to Caraccas, to Buenos Ayres, to 
California. I shall go, in short, from shore to 
shore, and from sea to sea, until I find an asylum 
against the resentment and the persecution of 
men.” 

«« But can you reasonably hope,” Fleury re- 
plied, “‘ continually to escape the snares and fleets 
of the English?” 

“If I can not escape,” the Emperor rejoined, 
“they will take me. The English government 
has no magnanimity; the nation, however, is 
great, noble, generous. It will tréat me as I 
ought to be treated. But after all, what can I 
dot Would you have me allow myself to be 
taken, like a child, by Wellington, to adorn his 
triumph in London? I have only one course to 
adopt, that of retiring from the scene. Destiny 
will do the rest. Certainly I could die. I could 
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say, like Hannibal, ‘ Let me deliver them from 
the terror with which I inspire them.’ But suicide 
must be left to weak heads and souls badly tem- 
pered. As for me, whatever may be my destiny, 
I shall never hasten my natural end by a single 
moment.” 

The savage Blucher, plundering and destroy- 
ing wherever he appeared, declared, with mani- 
fold oaths, that could he capture Napoleon, he 
would hang him on a gallows in presence of both 
armies. Wellington was ashamed of the con- 
duct and threats of his barbarian ally. General 
Becker made defensive arrangements upon the 
roads leading to Malmaison, to secure the Em- 
peror from surprise. A little after midnight some 
friends came from Paris, with information that 
the Allies had refused the safe-conduct which had 
been solicited, and that the Emperor had scarcely 
time to escape captivity by flight. 

But where could he find an asylum? Europe 
in arms against a single man could afford him 
no retreat. England had entire command of the 
sea, and consequently escape to lands beyond the 
ocean seemed impossible. It is generally sup- 
posed that Fouché contrived all these embarrass- 
ments that he might deliver Napoleon up, a cap- 
tive and a sacrifice, to the vengeance of the Allies. 
Whatever the motive might have been, the facts 
remain undisputed. Napoleon could not escape 
the vigilance of the British cruisers by sea. He 
could not escape the eagle eye of the exasperated 
Allies on the land. He was helpless. All this 
he understood perfectly. A kind Providence 


might open some unexpected door for his escape ; 
but there was no visible refuge. 

In answer to the application of the provisional 
government for passports for the Emperor, the 
Duke of Wellington, with his accustomed curt- 





ness, replied, that “he had no authority from his 
government to give any reply whatsoever to the 
demand for a passport and safe conduct for Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.” 

The Emperor received this message without 
any apparent emotion, and without any remark. 

The morning of the 29th of June dawned cloud- 
less, and radiant with all the loveliness of the 
early summer. The gardens, the park, the em- 
bowered walks of the enchanting chateau of Mal- 
maison were bathed in a flood of surpassing beau- 
ty. The Emperor sat in his library, quite ex- 
hausted with cure and grief. Hortense, emula- 
ting the affection and devotion of her noble moth- 
er, with pallid cheeks and eyes swollen with 
weeping, did every thing which a daughter's love 
could do to minister to the solace of her afflicted 
father. A few faithful followers, with grief- 
stricken countenances, were also at Malmaison, 
determined to share all the perils and sufferings 
of that friend whom they loved with deathless 
fervor. The Emperor, whose countenance now 
betrayed the anguish of his wounded spirit, was 
writing at a table with great earnestness and ra- 
pidity. Caulaincourt was announced. As this 
faithful friend, endeared to the Emperor by a 
thousand grateful reminiscences, entered the room, 
Napoleon raised his head, laid aside his pen, and 
said, with a faint smile, 

‘* Well, Caulaincourt, this is truly draining the 
cup of misfortune to the dregs. I wished to de- 
fer my departure only for the sake of fighting at 
the head of the army. I desired only to contrib- 
ute my aid in repelling the enemy. I have had 
enough of sovereignty. I want no more of it—no 
more of it. I am no longer a sovereign, but I 
am still a soldier. When I heard the cannon 
roar, when I reflected that my troops were with- 
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out a leader, that they were to endure the humil- 
jation of defeat without having fought, my blood 
boiled with indignation. All I wished for myself 
was a glorious death amidst my brave troops. 
But my co-operation would have defeated the 
schemes of traitors. France has been sold. She 
has been surrendered up, without a blow being 
struck in her defense. Thirty-two millions of 
men have been made to bow their heads to an 
arrogant conqueror, without disputing the victory. 
Such a spectacle as France now presents has not 
been found in the history of any other nation.” 
As the Emperor uttered these words he rose, 
and, in his excitement, walked up and down the 
room. The deep emotion which agitated him 
was betrayed by his rapid utterance and animated 
gestures. After a moment’s pause, he continued, 
“ Honor, national dignity, 'all, all, now is lost! 
That miserable Fouché imagines that I would as- 
sume the sovereignty in the degradation to which 
it now is reduced. Never! never! The place 
assigned to the sovereign is no longer tenable. 
I am disgusted alike with men and things. I 
am utterly indifferent about my future fate, and 
I endure life without attaching myself to it by 
any alluring chimeras. I carry with me from 
France recollections which will constitute at once 
the charm and the torment of the remainder of 
my days. A bitter and incurable regret must 
ever be connected with this last phasis of my 
singular career. Alas! what will become of the 
army, my brave, my unparalleled army? The re- 
action will be terrible. The army will be doomed 


to expiate its fidelity to my cause, its heroic re- 
sistance at Waterloo. Waterloo! what horrible 
recollections are connected with that name! Oh! 
if you had seen that handful of heroes, closely 
pressed one upon another, resisting immense 
masses of the enemy, not to defend their lives, 
but to meet death on the field of battle where 


they could not conquer! The English stood 
amazed at the sight of this desperate heroism. 
Weary of the carnage, they implored the martyrs 
to surrender. This merciful summons was an- 
swered by the sublime cry, ‘ The Guard dies ; it 
never surrenders!’ The Imperial Guard has im- 
mortalized the French people and the Empire.” 

He paused, overcome by emotion, as his mind 
retraced these memorable scenes. 
his eyes, and fixing them sadly yet affectionately 
upon Caulaincourt, he added, in tones of peculiar 
tenderness, 

“ And you, all of you who are here, will be 
pursued and persecuted. Compromised as you 
are for your fidelity to my cause, what will be- 
come of you! All is over, Caulaincourt. We 
are now about to part. In a few days I must 
quit France forever. I will fix my abode in the 
United States. In the course of some little time, 
the spot which I shall inhabit will be in a condi- 
tion to receive the glorious wrecks of the army. 
All my old companions in arms will find an asy- 
lum with me. Who knows but that I may one 
day or other have a Hospital of Invalids in the 
United States for my veteran Guards.” 

Suddenly the galloping of horses was heard in 


Soon raising | 


the court-yard. The Emperor advanced to the 
window. The carriages had arrived for his de- 
parture. He heaved a deep sigh, and seemed for 
a moment much agitated. He advanced toward 
Caulaincourt, took his hand, gazed for a moment 
silently and with a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness in his face, when suddenly the warm and 
glowing heart of this imperial man was over- 
whelmed with affection and grief, and his eyes 
were flooded with tears, which he vainly struggled 
to repress. Unable to articulate a word, he press- 
ed the hand of his devoted friend, and, in the si- 
lent adieu of uncontrollable emotion, departed. 

“T will not attempt,” says Caulaincourt, “to 
describe my feelings on taking my last farewell 
of the Emperor. | felt that he was about to en- 
ter upon an endless exile. I rushed from the 
cabinet, almost in a delirium of despair. Since 
then my prosaic life has been utterly devoid of 
interest. I have been insensible to persecution, 
and have resented injuries only by cold contempt. 
There is one regret which presses heavily upon 
my heart. It is that I can not live long enough 
to complete the work of conscience and justice 
which I am anxious to bequeath to France. By 
employing the few, hours which I can snatch from 
death in portraying the hero whom faction hurled 
from the throne, I feel that I am discharging a 
sacred duty to my country. 

“The wonderful character of Napoleon can 
only be accurately portrayed by those who had 
the opportunity of observing him in the relations 
of private life. They only can paint the thou- 
sand traits which characterized his extraordinary 
mind. Napoleon was more than a hero, more 
than an Emperor. A comparison between him 
and any other sovereign, or any other man, is 
impossible. His death has left a void in human 
nature which probably never will be filled up. 
Future generations will bow with respect to the 
age on which the glory of Napoleon Bonaparte 
shed its lustre. For centuries to come French 
hearts will glow with pride at the mention of his 
exploits. To his name alone is attached inex- 
haustible admiration, imperishable remembrance.” 

The Emperor embraced Queen Hortense, who 
was overwhelmed with grief, and then took a 
melancholy farewell of the other friends whom 
he was never to meet again. Every heart seem- 
ed lacerated with almost unearthly anguish. As 
| he passed along through the serpentine walk of 
the enchanting park, embellished with all the ver- 
| dure, the flowers, and the bird songs of June, and 
| where he had enjoyed so many hours of happi- 
| ness with his much loved Josephine, he stopped 
| several times, and turned round to fix his last 
| lingering looks upon the familiar and attractive 
;scene. Little did he then imagine that a dilapi- 
dated hut, upon the bleak, storm-swept rock of 
St. Helena, was to be his prison and his tomb. 

At the gate of the park he entered a plain ca- 
leche. General Becker, Count Bertrand, and Sa- 
vary took the three other seats. Several other 
carriages followed, occupied by Madame Bertrand 
and her children, Count Montholon, wife and 
child, Las Cases and his son, and several devoted 
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THE DEPARTURE FROM MALMAISON. 


officers who were anxious to share the fortunes 
of the dethroned Emperor. These carriages were 
to proceed to Rochefort by another road. The 
Emperor and his companions were habited in the 
simple traveling dress of private gentlemen. The 
distance from Paris to Rochefort, near the mouth 
of the Charente, is about three hundred miles. 
The friends of Napoleon were well aware that at- 
tempts would be made to secure his assassination 
on the way. They were secretly well provided 
with arms for a desperate defense. The emotions 
excited in every bosom were too strong for utter- 
ance. The attitude of the Emperor was calm and 
dignified. For several hours there was unbroken 
silence in the carriage. At ten o'clock at night 
they arrived at Rambouillet, about thirty miles 





from Malmaison. 


In this antique castle the Em- 
peror passed the night. 
At an early hour the next morning, June 30th, 


the rapid journey was resumed. After a melan- 
choly drive of two or three hours, they arrived at 
Chateaudun. The mistress of the post-house 
hastened to the carriage door, and anxiously in- 
quired if there was any truth in the report that 
the Emperor had been assassinated. She had 
hardly asked the question, ere she recognized the 
countenance of Napoleon. For a moment she 
seemed stunned. Then, raising her eyes to 
heaven and clasping her hands, she burst into a 
flood of tears, and retired weeping bitterly. All 
were much moved at this touching proof of affec- 
tion. Driving rapidly all day and night, and 
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meeting with no occurrence to disturb the pro- 
found sadness of the route, they arrived before 
the break of day, on the morning of the Ist of 
July, at Tours. 

Pressing on some fifty miles further, they ar- 
rived at mid-day at Poitiers. The roads were 
dusty, and the heat, from a blazing July sun, 
sultry and oppressive. At a little post-house 
outside the town the Emperor remained a couple 
of hours for repose. At two o'clock he again 
entered his carriage, and proceeded onward to 
Niort, where he arrived just as the glooms of 
night were settling down over the city. Here | 
the Emperor remained for a day. He was rec- 
ognized by some persons, and the rumor of his 
arrival spread rapidly through the city. Cries of 
Vive l'Empereur ! began to resound through the 
streets. An immense concourse immediately sur- 
rounded the hotel, with enthusiastic acclamations 
and with every expression of respect and love. 
During the whole day his rooms were thronged 
with officers of the garrison, public functionaries, 
and influential ¢itizens. Here the Emperor was | 
also informed that all egress from the roadstead 
of Rochefort, by the two frigates prepared for | 
him, was effectually prevented by English ships 
of war. His position was now in the highest 
possible degree embarrassing. The officers of 
the army entreated him to place himself at their | 
head, assuring him that every soldier in the army | 
and all the masses of the people would rally around 
him with deathless fervor. 





Napoleon might thus have saved himself. 
He could easily have aroused such enthusiasm 
throughout France, and have presented himself 
with such imposing power before the Allies, that 
it would have required a long and sanguinary civil 
war before the hostile invaders could have sub- 
dued him. In this conflict the Allies would have 
been compeli-d to sacrifice tens of thousands of 
lives, and millions of money. Trembling before 
the genius of the Emperor, they would have been 
glad to purchase peace with him upon terms which 
would secure his personal safety and dignified re- 
tirement. But in this conflict France would have 
been deluged in blood, and Napoleon repeatedly 
declared, and petsevered in the lofty resolve, that 
not one single life should be sacrificed merely to 
secure benefits or safety to himself. History pre- 
sents few parallels to such magnanimity. 

He was, however, still sanguine in the belief that 
if the Chambers would unite with him and with 
France, so as to present an united front to the co- 
alition, the invaders, notwithstanding their locust 
legions, might still be driven from the empire. 
General Becker immediately informed the gov- 
ernment that the roadstead at Rochefort was re- 
ported as effectually blockaded ; and reported to 
them the enthusiastic desires of the troops, tht 
Napoleon would head them to drive out the in- 
vaders. At Napoleon’s suggestion, in this des- 
perate emergence, General Becker added to this 
communication, “ If, in this situation, the English 
cruisers prevent the frigates from putting to sea, 
you can dispose of the Emperor as a General eager- 





ly desirous only of being useful to his country.” 


To this Fouché replied, ‘‘ Napoleon must.em- 
bark without delay. You must employ every 
measure of coercion you may deem necessary, 
without failing in the respect due to him. 

** As to the services which are offered, our du- 
ties toward France, and our engagements to for- 
eign powers, do not permit us to accept of them.” 

The evidence is now conclusive to almost every 
mind that Fouché had all this time been plotting 
to betray Napoleon to the Allies. He knew that 
Europe combined could not maintain the Bourbons 
upon the throne, so Jong as the people of France 
saw any possibility of recalling Napoleon. It was 
therefore his design to deliver Napoleon up to his 
enemies. He was afraid to order his arrest until 


| Paris should be engirdled by the bayonets of the 


Allies. The exasperated people would instantly 
have risen to the rescue. Under pretense of wait- 
ing for a safe-conduct, and affirming that France 
would be dishonored by the Emperor's capture, he 
would not allow the frigates to sail when there 
was the slightest chance of their escaping the 
British cruisers. He wished to drive the Emperor 
on board one of the frigates, so that he could no 
longer be surrounded by the enthusiasm of the 
French people, and then to detain the frigates 
until the English cruisers, by his treachery, should 
be accumulated in such numbers as to render es- 
cape impossible. While, therefore, he was thus 
urging General Becker to ‘employ every meas- 
ure of coercion” to induce the Emperor to embark, 
orders were sent to the maritime prefect at Roche- 


| fort not to allow the frigates to sail. ‘“ It is utter- 
| ly impossible,” said the order, “ for our two frig- 


ates to attempt sailing while the enemy retains his 
present position. It would be proper to wait for 
a favorable opportunity, which can not offer for a 
long time to come.” 

“The provisional government,” says the Duke 
of Rovigo, ‘‘ had dispatched agents to the coast, 
and prepared the means of carrying off the Em- 
peror, or at least of preventing his eluding the 
vigilance of the English cruisers. By this means 
they had it in their power to seize him as soon 
as the presence of the foreign troops in Paris 
should have rendered unavailing any opposition 
that might have sprung from the enthusiasm still 
created by the Emperor’s painful situation.” 

Early in the morning of the 3d of July the Em- 
peror arrived in Rochefort. During his short 
reign, with all the despots of Europe striving to 
crush him, he had done more to promote the health 
and the opulence of this city than all the monarchs 
of France combined who had preceded him. By 
his orders the extensive marshes surrounding the 
city had been drained and fertilized, and import- 
ant works had been erected for defense, and for 
the promotion of internal improvements. As they 
rode along, the Emperor pointed out to his com- 
panions the once infectious marshes, now filled 
with ricks of new-mown hay. 

‘* You see,” said he, “that the population cheer- 
fully recognize the prosperity which I have cre- 
ated in their country. Wherever I pass, I receive 
the blessings of a grateful people.” 

The Emperor's arrival at Rochefort produced a 
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profound sensation. The gardens of the prefect- 
ure, where he took his lodgings, were filled with 
an enthusiastic crowd. Whenever he appeared 
he was greeted with the most ardent acclamations. 
“] believe,” says the Duke of Rovigo, who was 
with the Emperor at that time, “that every in- 
habitant, without a single exception, participated 
in our feelings.” There were several thousand 
troops in the vicinity. They all transmitted to the 
Emperor expressions of devoted attachment, and 
tendered to him their services. There was not a 
military officer within thirty miles who did not 
hasten to offer his homage to the Emperor. 

Napoleon was desirous of embarking immedi- 
ately, and of trusting to his good fortune, and to 
the guns of the frigate, for escape from the en- 
emy. But many obstacles were thrown in the 
way, and it was not until after the lapse of five 
days, on the evening of the 8th, that it was an- 
nounced that the frigates were ready for his em- 
barkation. 

The two frigates, the Saale and the Medusa, | 
which had been assigned for the transportation of 
Napoleon and his suite, were at anchor in the bay. 
In the mean time the English cruisers, guided by 
information from Fouché, had been doubled /all | 
along the coast. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Emperor took an affecting leave of his faithful 
companions in arms, and amidst the tears of an 
innumerable throng of people, and their cries of 
“Vive l'Empereur !”” stepped into one of the 
boats of the Saale. The vessels were at a long 
distance from the quay. The wind was boister- 


ous and the sea rough as the Emperor, in silence 
and sadness, thus bade adieu to the shores of his 
beloved France, It was eight o'clock in the even- 
ing before the boats reached the Saale. The Em- 





peror slept on board. He found, however, that 


the frigates were not yet permitted to leave the 
harbor. Fouché had sent word that the English 
government would soon transmit the passports by 
an English ship of war, which was cruising off 
Rochefort. The Emperor had hoped that his 
peaceful retirement would not be opposed. He 
had supposed that his enemies would be satisfied 
by his self-sacrifice, and his retirement to the 
wilds of the New World. 

At day-break on the morning of the 9th the 
Emperor landed on the Isle of Aix, off which the 
frigates were anchored. The whole population of 
the island, and the regiment of marines in the gar- 
rison, crowded to the shore to greet him, and the 
air was rent with their acclamations. His exile re- 
sembled a triumph. In this his last hour upon 
the soil of France, he was greeted with the warm- 
est testimonials of love and homage. As he re- 
turned to the frigate, he was waited upon by the 
maritime prefect. The Allies were now in pos- 
session of Paris. The treacherous Fouché was 
prepared to resign his power into the hands of the 
Bourbons. The commander of the frigate was in- 
formed that “the act of disembarking Napoleon 
again upon the soil of France would be declared 
high treason.” 

The Emperor passed the 10th on board the frig- 
ate, much perplexed in considering the various 
plans proposed for his escape. ‘It is however 
evident,” says Las Cases, ‘that in the midst of 
this state of agitation he continues calm and res- 
olute, even to indifference, without manifesting 
the least anxiety.” 

Before the break of day on the 11th of July, the 
Duke of Rovigo and Las Cases were sent with a 
flag of truce to the commander of the English 
squadron, to inquire if he would feel himself au- 
thorized to allow the frigates, or any other French 
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or neutral vessels, conveying the Emperor, and 
bound to the United States, to pass free. 

About seven o’clock in the morning the envoys 
arrived on board the Bellerophon, under the com- 
mand of Captain Maitland, which was cruising off 
the harbor. Captain Maitland replied that his | 
orders were to capture any vessel which should | 
attempt to leave the roadstead. 

They then inquired, ‘In the event of the Em- 
peror’s adopting the idea of going to England, | 
may he depend upon being received on board your | 
ship, with those who accompany him ?” 


ed, ‘I will instantly address a dispatch to the 
Admiral on the subject. Should the Emperor pre- 
sent himself before I receive a reply, I shall receive 
him. But in that case I shall be acting on my own 
responsibility ; and I can not enter into any en- 
gagements as to the reception he may meet in 
England.” 

Captain Maitland promised in two days again 
to cast anchor in the roads, when he would prob- 
ably have received his answer from the Admiral, 
and when they could again communicate with 
him. 


ed upon it for some time, and then resolved, not- 
withstanding the overwhelming force of the En- 
glish, to brave all the peril, and endeavor to escape. 
“Go,” said he to the Duke of Rovigo, “and de- 


sire the captain of the frigate, in my name, to set 
sail immediately.” Captain Philibert returned the 
astounding reply, that ‘‘ he was strictly forbidden 


by the government to sail if the vessels would be 
exposed to any risk.” When the Duke of Ro- 
vigo, upon receiving this answer, indignantly ex- 
claimed, ‘ This is all deception. The government 
is only plotting to deliver up the Emperor to the 
enemy !” the Captain replied, “I do not know. 
But I have orders not to sail.”’ 

When the Emperor was informed of this re- 


sult, he calmly said, “‘ My secret presentiments | 
told me as much. But I was unwilling to believe | 


it. I was reluctant to suspect that this Captain, 
who appeared a worthy man, could have lent him- 
self to so shameful an act of treachery. What a 
villain is that Fouché !” 

In this fearful emergence the Captain of the 
Medusa came forward with the following heroic 
proposition. 
tion in devotion to the safety of the Emperor, he 


surprise the Bellerophon at anchor, to engage her 
in close combat, and to grapple his vessel to her 
sides. The sixty-gun frigate could maintain the 
conflict with her powerful adversary of seventy- | 
four guns for at least two hours before she should | 
be destroyed. The Bellerophon, impeded and | 
crippled by the action, could not overtake the 
Saale, which could not be effectually opposed by 
the English brig alone, and would thus escape. 
This plan promised success. A single word from 
the Emperor would have tossed the Captain of the 
Saale into the sea, and have placed the frigate 
under the command of one of the Emperor's 
friends. 

Vou. IX.—No. 54.—3 A 


Forgetting every other considera- | 
| be established. 
begged permission, under favor of the night, to | 





world to think of saving himself by sacrificing the 
lives of others. He was grateful for this proof of 
affection, but promptly and decisively declined the 


| offer. 


The captain of a Danish vessel, the Bayadere, 
which was a very rapid sailer, offered the Emper- 
or the protection of his flag, and expressed the 
utmost confidence that he should be able to 
jomye the cruisers. He had prepared a secret 
recess in his vessel, with very great skill, where 
| the Emperor might be concealed, should the ves- 


| sel be searched by the English. Several young 
Captain Maitland frankly and honestly answer- | 


officers connected with the naval service fitted 
out two small fishing-vessels, with which they 
could glide along in the night, near to the shore, 
and thus escape to sea, and perilously cross the 
Atlantic. Upon consultation, both of these plans 


| were rejected. The Emperor was unwilling to 


separate himself from his friends, and, in secur- 


| ing his own escape, to abandon them to Bourbon 


vengeance. He also considered it inconsistent 


| with his character to attempt escape in disguise 
| or concealment. 
| also of opinion, that if Napoleon would throw 


himself upon the hospitality of England, he 
Napoleon, upon receiving this answer, reflect- | 


Nearly all of his friends were 


would meet from the nation a generous recep- 
tion. Joseph Bonaparte had made sure of his 
departure from Bordeaux for the United States 
He strikingly resembled his brother Napoleon 
He entreated the Emperor to take advantage of 
the close resemblance and escape in his place, 
while Joseph should remain in the Emperor's 
stead. Napoleon would not listen to a proposi- 
tion which exposed his brother to dangers which 
belonged to his own destiny. Others urged that 
it was expedient to renew the war. It was ob- 
vious to all that the Emperor had but to place 
himself upon the shore, and the army every 
where, and all the masses of the people, would 


| rally around him. But to this the Emperor per- 


sisted in the reply : 

‘« Civil war can have no other result than that 
of placing me as Emperor in a better position to 
obtain arrangements more favorable to my per- 
sonal interests. J can not consent to expose my 
friends to destruction for such a result. I can 


| not allow myself to be the cause of the desolation 


of the provinces, and thus to deprive the national 
party of its true support, by which, sooner or 
later, the honor and independence of France will 
I have renounced sovereignty, 
and only wish for a peaceful asylum.” 

On the 14th, the Emperor again sent Las 
Cases and Savary on board the Bellerophon. They 


| returned with the report, that Captain Maitland 


wished them to say to the Emperor, that “ if he 
| decided upon going to England, he was author- 
ized to receive him on board ; and that he ae- 
cordingly placed his ship at the Emperor’s dis- 
posal.” 

Under these circumstances, the Emperor as- 
sembled his friends in council. Nearly all were 
of opinion that it was best to confide in the honor 
and the hospitality of England. General Gour- 


jgaud and Count Montholon alone dissented. 
But Napoleon was the last man in the | 


They urged that the generous feelings of the 
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English nation would have but little influence 
over the aristocratic ministry ; that the sympathy 
of the people of England and Ireland with Na- 
poleon, was a prominent reason why the repub- 
lican Emperor was thus dreaded by the cabinet 
of St. James. 

Napoleon, in conclusion, replied: ‘If there 
were a prospect of saving France, and not merely 
of promoting my personal safety, [ might attempt 
a repetition of the return from Elba. As it is, I 
only seek for repose. Should I once more cause 
a single shot to be fired, malevolence would take 
advantage of the circumstance to asperse my 
character. I am offered a quiet retreat in En- 
gland. [ am not acquainted with the Prince Re- 
gent ; but from all I have heard of him, I can 
not avoid placing reliance in his magnanimity. 
My determination is taken. I am going to write 
to the Prince. To-morrow, at daybreak, we will 
repair on beard the English cruiser.” 

Napoleon immediately wrote, with the utinost 
rapidity, and apparently without devoting a mo- 
ment to the choice either of words or thoughts, 
the following letter to George IV., then Prince 
Regent. It is couched in terms of calm, sorrow- 
ful, and majestic diction, worthy of the occasion 
and of the man. Its comprehensiveness, appro- 
priateness, and dignity of expression have coim- 
manded universal admiration : 

“ Rovat Hicuness—Exposed to the factions 
which divide my country, and to the hostility of 
the principal powers of Europe, I have termin- 
ated my political career, and I come, like The- 


mistocles, to sit down at the fireside of the 


British people. I place myself uader the pro- 
tection of their laws, which I claim from your 
Royal Highness, as the most powerful, the most 
constant, and the most generous of my enemies.” 

It was now four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
14th. Las Cases and Gourgaud were dispatched 
on board the Bellerophon to announce the coming 
of his Majesty the next day General Gourgaud 
was also commissioned to take the letter to Lon- 
don. He received from the Emperor the follow- 
ing instruttions : 

“My aid-de-camp Gourgaud will repair on 
board the English squadron, with Count de Las 
Cases. He will take his departure in the vessel 
which the commander of that squadron will dis- 
patch either to the Admiral or to London. He 
will endeavor to obtain an audience of the Prince 
Regent, and hand my letter to him. If there 
should not be found any inconvenience in the 
delivery of passports for the United States of 
America, it is my particular wish to proceed to 
that-country. But I will not accept of passports 
for any colony. In default of America, I prefer 
England to any other country. I shall take the 
name of Colonel Muiron or of Daroc. If I must 
go to England, I should wish to resile in a 
country-house, at the distance of ten or twelve 
leagues from London, and to arrive there in the 
strictest incognito. I should require a dwelling- 
house sufficiently capacious to accommodate all 
my suite. I am particularly anxious to avoid 
London ; and this wish must necessarily fall in 





with the views of the government. Should the 
Ministry be desirous of placing a commissioner 
near my person, Gourgaud will see that this con- 
dition shall not seemingly have the effect of 
placing me under any kind of confinement ; and 
that the person selected for the duty may, by his 
rank and character, remove all idea of an unfa- 
vorable or suspicious nature.” 

General Gourgaud was dispatched to England, 
but was not even allowed toland. His letter was 
sent by other hands to the Court of St. James. 

During the nigat, several French naval officers 
again entreated Napoleon not to trust to the 
British government. They expressed great con- 
fidence that they could escape along the shore, 
and implored him not to place himself in the 
power of an enemy, to whose honor and gener- 
osity it was in vain to make any appeal. While 
thus deliberating, General Becker arrived in all 
haste with the information that the Bourbons had 
sent some officers to Rochefort to arrest the Em- 
peror. Napoleon immediately dressed, and, just 
as the day was dawning, entered a small brig, the 
Epervier, to be conveyed to the British cruiser. 

The whole party accompanying the Emperor, 
consisting of officers, ladies, children, and serv- 
ants, amounted to fifty-nine persons. 

‘« Sire,” said General Becker,with deep emotion, 
“shall I accompany you to the Bellerophon?” 

With that instinctive sense of delicacy, gener- 
osity, and honor, which ever characterized the 
Emperor, he promptly replied: ‘* By no means 
We must be mindful of the reputation of France 
Were you to accompany me, it might be thought 
that you had delivered me up to the English. It 
is entirely of my free will that I proceed to their 
squadron. JI do not wish to expose France to 
the suspicion of such an act of treachery.” 

General Becker, like all who had ever been 
admitted to the familiar acquaintance of this ex- 
traordinary man, was entirely under the influence 
of that irresistible attraction which he exerted 
over all who approached him. The General, 
who had been sent by the provisional govern- 
ment to watch over Napoleon as a spy and a 
jailor, endeavored to reply. But, entirely over- 
whelmed with grief, he could not articulate a 
word, and burst into tears. 

The Emperor cordially grasped his hand, and 
said, with that melancholy serenity of counte- 
nance which never forsook him: ‘* Embrace me, 
General! I thank you for all the care you have 
taken of me. I regret that I have not known 
you sooner. I would have attached you to my 
person. Adieu, General! Adieu !” 

Sobbing uncontrollably, General Becker could 
only reply, in words almost inarticulate, ‘‘ Adieu, 
Sire! May you be happier than we!” 

As the boat approached the ship, the English 
siilors manned the yards, the marines were 
drawn up on deck, Captain Maitland and his 
officers awaited at the gangway, and the Emper- 
or was received with all the respect and etiquette 
due to his rank, his history, and his misfortunes.- 
As the Emperor placed his foot on board the 
Bellerophon, he said : 
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‘Captain Maitland, I come on board your | 
ship to place myself under the protection of the | 


laws of England.” 
The Captain only replied by a low bow. He 
then led the Emperor into his cabin, gave him 


| chor in an English harbor 


IN THE HOSPITALITY OF ENGLAND. 


ble amazement upon this exhibition of the repub- 
lican Emperor. 

In consequence of light and contrary winds, 
nine days passed before the Bellerophon cast an- 
The Emperor, with 


possession of the room, and all the officers of | intense interest, made himself familiar with every 


the Bellerophon were presented. In the mean 


time the anchors were raised, the sails spread, 


and the ship was on her way for England. Early 
in the evening, the Superb, a seventy-four gun 
ship, bearing the flag of Admiral Hotham, hove 
in sight, and signaled the Bellerophon to cast 
anchor. The Admiral came on board, and so- 
licited permission to pay his respects to the Em- 
peror, who had retired to his cabin. After a long 
and friendly interview, the Emperor was invited 
to breakfast the next morning on board the Su- 
perb. He was received with all the honors due 
to a sovereign. The Admiral and all the officers 
of the squadron emulated each other in greeting 
their illustrious guests with a generous hospi- 


tality. The Admiral invited the Emperor to take | 


passage for England on board his ship, as more 
capacious and comfortable than the Bellerophon. 
The Emperor, with his usual kindness, replied, 
Tt is hardly worth while for a few days. Be- 
sides, I should be sorry to wound the feelings of 
Captain Maitland, especially if present circum- 
stances are likely to forward him in his career.” 
As the Emperor was leaving the Bellerophon 
to visit the Superb, the guard was drawn up on 
the quarter-deck to salute him. He stopped and 
requested them to perform several military move- 
ments, giving the word of command himself. 
Perceiving their manner to differ from that of the 
French, he advanced into the midst of the sol- 
diers, pushed their bayonets aside with his 
hands, and taking a musket from one of the 
rear-rank, went through the exercise himself. 
The officers and the sailors gazed with unuttera- 


| thing on board the ship 





He had won golden 
opinions from all. He was no longer doubtful 
of a cordial reception in England. His mind was 
relieved from a terrible burden of care, and his 
spirits were cheerful and buoyant. The discipline 
on board the ship charmed him, and he was never 
weary of expressing bis admiration. ‘* What I 
admire most,” said he, ‘is the silence and order- 
ly conduct of the men. On board a French ship 
every one calls, and gives orders, gabbling like 
so many geese.” 

An English officer on board the ship records : 
‘‘ He has stamped the usual impression on every 
one here, as elsewhere, of his being an extraordi- 
nary man. Nothing escapes his notice. His eyes 
are in every place and on every object, from the 
greatest to the most minute. All the general regu- 
lations of the service, from the lord high admiral 
to the seamen, their duties, views, expectations, 
pay, rank, and comforts, have been scanned with 
characteristic keenness and rapidity. The ma- 
chinery of the ship, blocks, masts, yards, ropes, 
rigging, and every thing else underwent similar 
scrutiny.” 

The kind reception given to the Emperor on 
board the ships had repelled all suspicions. He 
was now proceeding to England with perfect con- 
fidence, soothed by cheerful thoughts, and unap- 
prehensive of any hostile treatment there. Dur- 
ing the whole passage the Emperor appeared tran- 
quil, and, by his kind and gentle spirit, soothed 
the feelings of his grief-stricken companions. He 
showed to Captain Maitland the portraits of his 
wife and chile ; and tears flooded the eyes of the 
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affectionate husband and father, as he tenderly 
spoke of being separated from those whom he so 
dearly loved. 

During the passage the officers and the crew 
adopted the etiquette of the Emperor's suite. 
They addressed him as Sire, or Your Majesty, 
and whenever he appeared on deck every one 
took off his hat. About nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 25th, the Bellerophon cast anchor in 
the harbor of Torbay. The moment it .was an- 
nounced that the Emperor was on board, the bay 
was covered with boats crowded with people, 
men and women of all ranks, eager to catch a 
glimpse of the man who had filled the wide world 
with his renown. The Emperor kindly came 
upon deck several times to gratify their curiosity 
by the exhibition of himself. All hearts seemed 
to turn toward him. The owner of a beautiful 
country-seat, in sight of the ship, sent Napoleon a 
present of various fruits. The ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs and scarfs in attestation of sym- 
pathy. 

Admiral Keith, who was in command at Plym- 
outh, but a few miles from Torbay, wrote to Captain 
Maitland, ‘Tell the Emperor that I shall be happy 
in being made acquainted with any thing which 
may be agreeable to him; and that I will do ev- 
ery thing in my power to comply with his wishes. 
Thank him in my name for the generous atten- 
tions which he personally ordered to be shown to 
my nephew, who was brought a prisoner to him 
after being wounded at Waterloo.”’ 

In the night of the 25th, the ship weigied an- 
chor and sailed for Plymouth, where she arrived 
about noon the next day. Immediately the Em- 
peror and his suite perceived a marked change in 
the manner in which they were treated. Captain 
Maitland appeared thoughtful, anxious, and ex- 
tremely sad. A num- 
ber of armed boats 
from the other line- 
of-battle ships and 
frigates in the har- 
bor, took their sta- 
tions, like sentinels, 
around the Bellero- 
phon, and no one was 
allowed to approach 
without a pass from 
the Admiral. Two 
frigates were also 
placed as guard-ships 
off the Bellerophon. 

Had the British gov- 
ernment been appre- 
hens.ve that the En- 
glish people would 
rise and seize Napo- 
leon and make him 
their king, they could 
not have adopted 
more rigorous pre- 
eautions. Rumors, 
taken from the dai- 
ly papers, passed 
through the ship, 


that the Privy Council were deliberating wheth- 
er to deliver Napoleon to the vengeance of 
Louis XVIII., to order him to be tried by a court- 
martial and shot, or to send him a prisoner for 
life to the dreary rock of St. Helena. The Duke 
of Wellington, England’s proudest noble, who 
had unworthily allowed himself to cherish feel- 
ings of implacable hatred toward the i ‘ustrious 
republican chief, ‘in his dispatches,” says Count 
Montholon, “ urged them to adopt bloody and ter- 
rible determinations.” * The earnest and kindly 
intended expostulation of the Duke of Sussex in- 
duced the government to adopt the lingering ex- 
ecution of insult and privation, instead of the 
more speedy agency of the bullet. 

The harbor at Plymouth, still more than at 
Torbay, was covered with boats of all descriptions. 
The population from thirty miles around came in 
crowds to see and to greet the illustrious prisoner 
In admiration of his greatness, and with an in- 
stinctive sense that he had ever been the friend 
of the people, they surrounded the ship with one 
continuous roar of acclamation and enthusiasm. 
The Emperor was never more cordially greeted 








* See also London Times, July 24, 25, 1815 
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even upon the banks of the Seine. 
had produced a delirium throughout all England. 
Notwithstanding the libels of the Ministers, the 
returned soldiers had narrated in every cottage 
stories of his magnanimity, his kindness, his sym- 
pathy with the poor and the oppressed. He was 
the man of the people, and the people instinctively 
surrendered to him their love and homage. From 
all parts of England multitudes were crowding 
toward Plymouth. There were frequently not 
less than a thousand boats surrounding the Beller- 
ophon. The armed guard-boats continually row- 
ing around, though they fired musketry and run 
down two boats, by which several lives were lost, 
could with great difficulty keep the eager crowd 
at the prescribed distance of three hundred yards 
The enthusiasm was so intense and universal, 
that the English government became actually ap- 
prehensive that Napoleon might be rescued even 
on board a British line-of-battle ship and in a 
British harbor. ‘ Two frigates were therefore,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ appointed to lie as guards 
on the Bellerophon, and sentinels were doubled 
and trebled both by day and by night.” 

The Emperor was firm, thoughtful, and silent 
His friends were overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion. On the evening of the 30th of July, Sir 
Henry Banbury, Under-Secretary of State, came 
on board with Admiral Keith, and from a scrap 
of paper, without signature, read to the Emperor 
the following illegal and infamous decision : 

‘“‘ As it may perhaps be convenient for General 
Bonaparte to learn, without further delay, the in- 


tentions of the British government, your lordship 
will communicate the following information : 
“Tt would be inconsistent with our duty to- 
ward our country and the Allies of his Majesty, 
if General Bonaparte possessed the means of 


again disturbing the repose of Europe. It is on 
this account that it becomes absolutely necessary 
that he should be restrained in his personal lib- 
erty, so far as this may be required by the fore- 
going important object. The island of St. Hel- 
ena has been chosen as his future residence. Its 
climate is healthy, and its local position will al- 
low of his being treated with more indulgence 


than could be admitted in any other spot, owing | 


to the indispensable precautions which it would 
be necessary to employ for the security of his 
person.” 


It was then stated that General Bonaparte | 
might select a surgeon and any three officers, ex- | 
cepting Savary and Lallemand, to accompany | 


him, and also twelve domestics ; that these per- 


sons would be regarded and treated as prisoners | 


of war; and that Sir George Cockburn would 
sail in a few days to convey the captives to their 
prison. 

Sir George received very rigorous instructions 
to recognize Napoleon not as an Emperor but 
simply as a General. He was to examine every 
article in the possession of the Emperor, baggage, 
wines, provisions, plate, money, diamonds, bills 
of exchange, and salable effects of all kinds. 
Every thing of value thus seized was to be placed 
in the hands of the Ministers. He was informed 


His arrival | 


that the interest accruing from this property should 
be faithfully appropriated to defraying the ex- 
penses of his prison-house. 

The members of the household of the Emperor, 
in the various capacities of household service, 
were also informed that if they wished to accom- 
pany the Emperor, they must be subjected to all 
the restraints which might be deemed necessary 
for securing the person of the distinguished cap- 
tive. “This was regarded,” says Mr. Bussy, “‘as 
an effort to deter his friends from accompanying 
the exile to his destination, by impressing them 
with an idea of punishment for vague and unde- 
fined offenses ; and of having before them a life 
of disquietude, from espionage and arbitrary con- 
trol. If such were really the intention, however, 
it signally failed ; its sole effect being to concen- 
trate the affections of those whom it sought to 
terrify.” 

Thus trampling upon the British constitution, 
and in defiance of all justice and law, was an il- 
| lustrious foreigner condemned to imprisonment 

for life, without trial and even without accusation. 
| The Ministers were so fully conscious of the ille- 

gality of the measure, that they did not venture 
| even to sign their names to the act. The Em- 
peror listened to the reading of this atrocious doc- 
| ument in silence, with profound calmness, and 
| without manifesting any emotion. He had ob- 
| tained such wonderful control over his own spirit 
| that, in tones gentle and dignified, and with great 
| mildness of manner and countenance, he simply, 
| yet eloquently, replied : 

“T am the guest of England, not her prisoner. 

I have come, of my own accord, to place myself 

under the protection of the British law. In my 
| case the government has violated the laws of its 
| own country, the law of nations, and the sacred 
| duty of hospitality. I protest against their right 

to act thus, and appeal to British honor.” 
| After the Admiral and Sir Henry Bunbury had 
| retired, Napoleon, in anguish of spirit, remarked 
| to his friends, 

“The idea of imprisonment at St. Helena is 
| perfectly horrible. To be enchained for life on 
| an island within the tropics, at an immense dis- 
tance from any land, cut off from all communica- 
tion with the world, and every thing it contains 
that is deartome! It is worse than Tamerlane’s 
|iron cage! I would ptefer being delivered up to 
the Bourbons. They style me General! They 
might as well call me Archbishop. I was head 
| of the church as well as of the army. Had they 

confined me in the Tower of London, or in one 
| of the fortresses of England, though not what I 
had hoped from the generosity of the English 
people, I should not have had so much cause for 
complaint. But to banish me to an island within 
the tropics! They might as well sign my death 
warrant at once. It is impossible that a man of 
my habit of body can exist long in such a cli- 
mate.” 

In the despair of this dreadful hour, in which 
Napoleon first confronted insult, separation from 
all his friends and from every earthly joy, life- 
long imprisonment upon the ocean’s most dreary 
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rock, and the deprivations and sufferings of those 
faithful followers who still clung to him, he seem- 
ed, for an instant only, to have wavered in his 
usual fortitude. For a time he slowly paced the 
floor of the cabin, apparently perfectly calm, yet 
oppressed by the enormity of the doom descend- 
ing upon his friends and upon himself. His first 
thoughts even then seemed to be for his compan- 
ions. As he slowly walked to and fro, he said, 
in the absent manner of soliloquy, 

*‘ After all, am I quite sure of going to St. 
Helena? Is a man dependent upon others when 
he wishes that his dependence should cease !” 

Then turning to Las Cases, he added, “‘ My 
friend! I have sometimes an idea of quitting you. 
his would not be very difficult. It is only ne- 
cessary to create a little mental excitement (J/ ne 
s’'agit que de se monter un tant soit peu la téte), 
and I shall soon have escaped. All witl be over, 
and you can then tranquilly rejoin your families.” 

Las Cases, remonstrating warmly against such 
suggestions, replied, ‘Sire! we will live upon 
the past. There is enough of that to satisfy us. 
Do we not enjoy the life of Casar and of Alex- 
ander! We shall possess still more; you will 
reperuse yourself, Sire !” 

The cloud immediately passed away from the 
spirit of the Emperor. ‘ Be it so,” he promptly 
replied ; ‘we will write our memoirs. Yes, we 


must be employed, for occupation is the scythe | 


of time. After all, a man ought to fulfill his des- 
tinies. This is my grand doctrine. Very well! 
Let mine be accomplished.” Instantly resum- 
ing his accustomed serenity and cheeifulness, he 
changed the topic of conversation. 

The officers of the Bellerophon had all become 
attached to the Emperor. 
the humblest sailors they were all exceedingly 
mortified and chagrined at the treatment their 
illustrious guest was receiving from the Minis- 
ters.* Many English gentlemen, in London, also 





* The English government feltso embarrassed by con- 
scious guilt that a year after they passed a law to sanc- 
tify the crime. Mackintosh, in his ‘‘ History of England,” 
iii. 133, drawing a parallel between Napoleon and Mary 


Queen of Scots, says, “ Neither of them was born a Brit- | 


ish subject, or had committed any offense within the ju- 
risdiction of England. 
amenable to English law. The imprisonment of neither 
was conformable to the law of England or the law of na- 
tions.” 

Still, Sir James Mackintosh justifies the crime upon the 
Jlea of necessity. 
which the government attempted to legalize an outrage 


already committed, he says, ‘‘ Agreeably to this view of | 
the matter, the detention of Napoleon was legalized by an | 


act of the British Parliament.* By the bare passing of 
such an act, it was tacitly assumed that the antecedent 
detention was without warrant of law. 
truth is more fully admitted by the language of the statute, 


which, in assigning the reason for passing it, alleges that | 


* it is necessary for the preservation of the tranquillity of 
Europe, and for the general safety, that Napoleon Bona- 
parte should be detained and kept in custody ;’ and it is 
still more explicitly declared by a specific enactment, which 
pronounces that he ‘ shall be deemed and taken to be, and 
shall be treated and dealt with as a prisoner of war’—a 
distinct admission that he was not so in contemplation of 
law, until the statute had imposed that character upon 
him.” 
* 56 Geo. III. cap. 22, A.D. 1816, 


From the Captain to | 


Consequently neither of them was | 


In reference to the subsequent act, by | 


This evident | 


eagerly volunteered their efforts to place the out- 
lawed Emperor under the protection of the Brit- 
ish constitution. 

The French gentlemen composing the suite 
of the Emperor were in great consternation, since 
but four of them could be permitted to accompany 
him to St. Helena. Their attachment to Napo- 
leon was so strong that all were anxious to share 
his dreary and life-long imprisonment. Dreadful 
as was this doom, “we did not hesitate to de- 
sire,” says Las Cases, “that each of us might be 
among those whom the Emperor would choose ; 
entertaining but one fear, that of finding our- 
selves excluded.” 

Two of the daily papers generously and warm- 
ly espoused the cause of the Emperor. The 
voice of the people grew louder. The number of 
boats daily increased, and so crowded the Bel- 
lerophon that discharges of musketry were em- 
ployed to keep them at a distance. Whenever 
the Emperor appeared upon deck, he was greeted 
with constantly increasing enthusiasm of acclaim 
Napoleon began to be cheered by the hope that 
the despotism of the government would Le com- 
pelled to yield to the pressure of public opinicn. 

The Northumberland, uncer the ccmmand of 
Admiral Cockburn, was to convey the Emperor 
to St. Helena. This ship was at Portsmouth, 
not quite ready for so long a voyage. The Min- 
isters were exceedingly uneasy in view of the 
public developments in favor of the Emperor 
They coi.sequently t:ged the utmost possible 
| dispatch to hasten the departure of the ship 
| Under these circumstances, by the advice of an 
| English lawyer, the Emperor wrote the follow- 
| ing Protest, to be forwarded to tLe English gov- 
eriment : 





PROTEST. 

“TI hereby solemnly protest, in the face of 
Heaven and mankind, against the violence that 
is done me, and the violation of my most sacred 
rights in forcibly disposing of my person and lib- 
erty. I voluntarily came on board the Beller- 

| ophon. I am not the prisoner, I am the guest 
of England. I came, at the instigaticn of the 
| Captain himself, who said he had orders from 
| the government to receive and convey me to En- 
gland, together with my suite, if agreeable to me 
I came forward with confidence to place myself 
under the protection of the laws of England 
When once on board the Bellerophon, I was en- 
titled to the hospitality of the British people. If 
the government, in giving the Captain of the Bel- 
lerophon orders to receive me, only wished to lay 
a snare, it has forfeited its honor and disgraced 
|its flag. If this act be consummated, it will be 
in vain for the English henceforth to talk of their 
| sincerity, their laws, and liberties. British faith 
| will have been lost in the hospitality of the Bel- 
| lerophon. 
“‘T appeal to history. It will say that an en- 
emy, who made war for twenty years against the 
| English people, came spontaneously, in the hour 
| of misfortune, to seek an asylum unde ‘ \eir laws. 
| What more striking proof could he give of his 
; esteem and confidence? But how did England 
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ADMIRAL KEITH ELUDING THE EXECUTION OF THE LAWS. 


reply to such an act of magnanimity! It pre- 
tended to hold out a hospitable hand to the ene- 
my, and on giving himself up with confidence he 
was immolated. NaPoLEon. 


“ Bellerophon, at Sea, August 4, 1815.” 


In the evening of the next day, as the Emperor 
was slowly pacing the deck conversing with Las 
Cases, he quietly drew from under his waistcoat 
the valuable diamond necklace which Queen Hor- 
tense had pressed upon him, and, without slacken- 
ing his pace, placed it in the hands of Las Cases, 
saying, ‘“* Take care of that forme.” He then con- 
tinued his conversation, upon a totally different 
subject, as if there had been no interruption. 

Two plans were formed, by legal gentlemen in 
London, to reseue the Emperor from the despotic 
grasp of the Ministers, and to place him under 
the protection of British law. One effort was, to 
demand the person of Napoleon, through a writ 
of habeas corpus. An attempt was also made to 
cite him, as a witness, in an important trial, to 
prove the condition of the French navy. When 
the officer arrived to serve the writ on Lord Keith, 
the Admiral contrived to keep the boat off until 
he had leaped into his twelve-oared barge. Then 
there ensued a race in which the Admiral was of 
course a victor, but which provoked the mirth of 
all England, and also roused the indignation of 
many generous hearts. 

The government, alarmed by these determined 
efforts to rescus their victim from a life-long im- 
prisonment and a lingering death, ordered the 
Bellerophon immediately to put to sea, and to re- 
main cruising off Torbay till she could be joined 
by the squadron from Portsmouth destined for 
St. Helena. It is greatly to the honor of the 
British nation, that the Ministers, while perpe- 
trating this high-handed crime, could not, with 








safety, 


take Napoleon into any harbor in En- 
gland. 


The wind was high and the sea rough, 
but the Bellerophon weighed anchor and pushed 
out into the stormy waves. Here the ship re- 
mained for several days, to the great discomfort 
of all on board, pitching and rolling on the rest- 
less billows. * 

The Emperor chose as his companions the 
Grand-Marshal Bertrand, Count Montholon, and 
Count Las Cases. General Gourgaud was in 
such despair at being left, and pleaded so earn- 
estly to be taken, that, notwithstanding the in- 
structions allowed Napoleon to take but three 
officers, it was consented that Las Cases should 
be considered, not as an officer, but as private 
secretary. Thus Gourgaud was included. 

On the evening of the 7th, the Northumberland, 
with two frigates, arrived at Torbay. Admiral 
Keith and Admiral Cockburn came on board 
the Bellerophon. Both seemed embarrassed and 
ashamed of the ignominious business they were 
called upon to perform. Admiral Keith was a 
gentleman of highly ;olished manners. He seem- 





* “The friends of Napoleon in England, meanwhile— 
for notwithstanding the odium which had been uniformly 
cast upon him by authority, his real character had grad- 
ually become known, and the revulsion, consequent upon 
the detection of falsehood, had naturally converted many, 
who had been unwitting dupes, into admiring friends, to 
say nothing of the number of intelligent persons who had 
never been deceived—used all their influence to soften the 
rigor of his sentence ; and failing in their appeals to the 
clemency of the government, they had recourse to other, 
though certainly as inadequate means, to effect their pur- 
pose. It was first sought to procure his removal on shore 
by a writ of habeas corpus ; but this process was found 
to be inapplicable to an alien ; upon which a subpoena 
was issued, citing him to appear as witness in an action 
brought by a naval officer for libel. This proceeding seems 
to have alarmed and confounded both the Admiralty Board 
and its officer, Lord Keith.’—History of Napoleon by 
George M. Bussey. London, 1840. 
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ed to feel keenly the insults which his govern- |search. The business was faithfully executed 
ment was heaping upon the Emperor. With | Every article was examined, not even excepting 


crimson cheeks and faltering speech he informed | 
Napoleon that he was ordered to search his lug- | 
gage and that of his suite, and to take away all | 
the money that could be found. He, however, | 
gave the kind assurance that the English govern- 
ment did not intend to rob General Bonaparte ; 
but that they would act as guardians, and keep 
his money safely, that he might not squander it 
in attempts to escape. ‘ When General Bona- 
parte dies,” the government authorized the Ad- 
miral to say, ‘he can dispose of his property by 
Will, and he may be assured that his Will shall 
be faithfully executed.” The Emperor and his 
friends were aiso ordered to surrender their swords. 
General Bonaparte was also informed, that, if he 
should make any effort to escape, he would expose 
himself to close confinement. A few months af- 
terward an act of Parliament was passed, subject- 
ing to the penalty of death any of his suite who 
should attempt to facilitate his escape. 

Admiral Cockburn attended to this humiliating 
task. The French gentlemen refused to be pres- 
ent at an outrage so ignominious. The Emper- 





or’s valet, Marchand, opened the trunks for the 


the Emperor's body linen. About twenty thou- 
sand dollars was taken, in gold, from the trunks 
Twenty-five hundred dollars, in gold, were left in 
the hands of Marchand, the Emperor's valet-de- 
chambre, for his master’s present use in remuner- 
ating his servants. The Admiral was, however, 
not willing to thrust his hand into the pockets of 
the Emperor, or to order him to take off his shirt 
Thus some eight or nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in diamonds and letters of credit, were re- 
tained.* 

The two Admirals now came into the cabin 
where the Emperor, calm and sorrowful, was 
standing by the stern windows. Las Cases, 
Count Montholon, General Bertrand, and Gen- 
eral Gourgaud, burning with unavailing indig- 
nation, were at his side. Lord Keith—in obe- 
dience to a command from which his soul re- 
volted—in a voice tremulous with embarrass- 
ment and shame, said, “ England demands your 
sword !” 

The strange demand seemed to rouse the Em- 





* See Memoirs of Duke of Rovigo, vol. iv. p. 176; also 
Montholon and Las Cases. 
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peror from a painful reverie. He looked up with 
aconvulsive movement, placed his hand upon the 
hilt of his sword, and fixed upon the Admiral one 
of those withering giances which few men had 
been able to withstand. Lord Keith could go no 
further. His head, silvered with gray hairs, fell 
upon his breast. His generous heart refused to 
inflict another pang upon the illustrious victim 
before him. Bowing profoundly and with deep 
emotion to the Emperor, without uttering a word 
he withdrew. The secretary of the Admiral ven- 
tured to remind him that the command of the Min- 
isters was explicit—that the sword of Napoleon 
should be surrendered. Lord Keith, turning upon 
his heel, indignantly replied, “Mind your own 
business !”” 

Napoleon then sent for Captain Maitland, and 
said: ‘I have requested this visit in order to re- 
turn my thanks for your kindness and attention 
while I have been on board the Bellerophon, and 
also to beg that you will convey them to the offi- 
cers and to the ship’s company under your com- 
mand. My reception in England has been far 
different from what I had anticipated. I have, 
however, no longer to learn that it is not fair to 
judge of the character of a people by the conduct 
of their government. It gives me great satisfac- 
tion to assure you that I feel your conduct to me 
throughout has been that ef a gentleman and a 
man of honor.” 

Napoleon took an affecting leave of his friends 
who were forbidden to accompany him. Their 
anguish was very great, and many of them wept 
bitterly. Las Cases—who left both wife and 
children to devote himself to the Emperor—said 
to Lord Keith, “ You see, my lord, that the only 
persons who shed tears are those who remain 
behind.” The Emperor affectionately embraced 
General Lallemand and the Duke of Rovigo after 
the French manner, clasping them in his arms 
and pressing his cheek to theirs. He had nerved 
himself to composure, but tears streamed copi- 
ously from their eyes. 

The French government had excluded Savary 
and Lallemand from the amnesty; and now the 
British Ministry prohibited them from accompany- 
ing Napoleon to St. Helena. Thus these distin- 
guished men—whose only crime was their gener- 
ous devotion to their sovereign—were consigned to 
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almost inevitable death. Their subsequent perils 
and sufferings—while the victims of poverty, per- 
secution, and exile—were awful. Piontkouski 
—a Polish officer who had been raised from the 
ranks—with tears implored Lord Keith to allow 
him to follow his beloved Emperor, even in the 
most menial character. 

Mr. O'Meara was the surgeon of the Beller- 
ophon. He with enthusiasm attached himself 
to Napoleon, and accepted the appointment of 
his physician. About 11 o’clock the barge ap- 
peared to convey the Emperor to the Northum- 
berland. As Napoleon crossed the quarter-deck 
of the ship the men presented arms, and three 
ruffles of the drum were beat, such as are used 
in a salute to a general officer. He uncovered 
his head, and said: ** Captain Maitland, I take 
this last opportunity of thanking you for the man- 
ner in which you have treated me while on board 
Then turning to the officers 
who were standing by, he added: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
have requested your Captain to express my grat- 
itude for your attentions to me, and to those who 
have followed my fortunes.” He then advanced 
to the gangway, but, before descending, bowed 
two or three times to the crew, who were all as- 
sembled in the waist and on the forecastle. He 
was followed by the French officers with their 
ladies, and by Lord Keith. After the boat had 
shoved off and was a few yards from the ship, he 
rose, took off his hat and bowed, first to the offi- 
cers and then to the men. He then sat down, 
and, with perfect composure and politeness, en- 
tered into conversation with Lord Keith. 

The household of the Emperor, as now com- 
posed, consisted of Count and Countess Montho- 
lon and child, Count and Countess Bertrand and 
three children, Baron Gourgaud, Count Las Cas- 
es, and Dr. Barry O’Meara. There were also 
thirteen individuals in the various grades of serv- 
ants—making in all twenty-four persons. One 
man, in his anxiety to follow the Emperor, suc- 
ceeded in concealing himself on board the ship. 
When discovered, he was held as a prisoner 
during the voyage, and was not permitted to 
land. 

The orders given by the government to Sir 
George Cockburn were very explicit—that Napo- 
leon should not be recognized as Emperor, but sim- 
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ply as General. They persisted to the last in the | 


assumption that he was an usurper, and that the 


people of France who placed him upon the throne | 
When the Emperor was informed | 


were rebels. 
of this decree, he simply remarked, ‘‘ They may 
call me what they please; they can not prevent 
me from being myself.” 


The Northumberland was manned by more than | 


a thousand sailors. As the barge approached, 
every eye, of officers and seamen, was riveted 
upon the man whom the world has pronounced 
to be the most extraordinary recorded in the an- 
nals of time. Universal silence, adding almost 


religious awe to the solemnity of the ceremonial, | 


prevailed, as the Emperor, with a slow step, as- 
cended the gangway and stood upon the deck. 
The officers of the Northumberland stood in a 
group uncovered. The Emperor raised his hat, 
when the guard presented arms and the drums 
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rolled. After addressing a few words, with an 
air of the most affable politeness, to those near 
him, he retired to his cabin. 

It is indeed whimsical to see the British Min- 
isters attach so much importance to withholding 
the title of Emperor from one who had governed 
so large a portion of Europe—who had been the 
creator of kings—and whose imperial title had been 
recognized by every Continental nation. Napo- 
leon was so far superior to any similar weakness, 
that he intended to assume the name of Colonel 
Duroc or Muiron. The assumption, however, 
that the French nation were rebels, and had no 
right to elect him their Emperor, roused his indig- 
nation and incited him to an honorable resistance. 
It can never be sufficiently deplored that England 
| lost so glorious an opportunity of -dignifying his- 
| tory by the record of a noble deed. Had the ap- 
| peal of Napoleon met with a magnanimous re- 
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The shaded parts of the map show those portions of the Empire wrested from France by the Allies. 
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sponse, it would have consigned much of the 
wrongs the English government had previously in- 
flicted to oblivion. But now no friend of England, 
who is not lost to all sense of honor, can ever 
hear the words Napoleon or St. Helena without 
feeling the cheek tingle with the blush of shame. 

Two frigates and seven sloops of war—all with 
troops on board—were prepared for the voyage, 
and the next day, the 9th of August, the whole 
squadron, guarding one man, sect sail for St. 
Helena. What a comment upon the grandeur 
of his character, and the powerful influence he 
had obtained over the hearts of the people of Eu- 
rope, that it was deemed necessary to send hiia 
to a lonely rock two thousand miles from France, 
to place an army of bayonets around his solitary 
hut, and to girdle the island with a squadron of 
armed ships! Surely Napoleon stands alone 
and unrivaled in his glory. 

While these scenes were transpiring, Blucher 
and Wellington marched vigorously to Paris. 





MARSHAL NEY. 


Blucher, with savage barbarity, plundered and 
ravaged the country through which.he marched 
The French soldiers, disheartened by the loes of 
their Emperor, would not fight for the provision- 


al government. A few despairing and bloody 
battles ensued, when Paris again capitulated, and 
the English and Prussians triumphantly encamp- 
ed in the garden of the Tuileries and in the Ely- 
sian Fields. France was humiliated. Her crime, 
in choosing her own Emperor, was unpardonable 
Blucher, drunk with exultation and wine, was with 


| the utmost difficulty restrained from blowing up 


the beautiful bridge of Jena, which spens the 
Seine, and the magnificent monument in the Place 
Vendome. The allied sovereigns soon arrived, 
with their countless hosts. France was dismem- 
bered without mercy, her strong fortresses were 
surrendered to the Allies, the Louvre was strip- 
ped of all those treasures of ert which had been 
surrendered to France by hostile nations, in rec- 
ompense for perfidious attacks. The enormous 
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sum of three hundred and seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was extorted from the peo- 
ple, to pay the Allies for the expense incurred in 
crushing the independence of France. An army of 
one hundred and fifty thousand allied troops were 
stationed in all the French fortresses along the 
frontier, to be supported by the French people, for 
from three to five years, to keep France in subjec- 
tion. This scene of exultation was closed by a re- 
view of the whole Russian army in one field. The 
mighty host consisted of one hundred and sixty 


cavalry, and five hundred and forty pieces of can- 
non. They were assembled upon an immense 
plain at a short distance from Chalons. At the 
signal of a single gun fired from a height, three 
cheers were given by all the troops. The awful 
roar, never forgotten by those who heard it, re- 
verberated through France, and fell upon the ear 
of the nation as the knell of death. It was des- 
potism’s defiant and exultant yell. Then did one 
and all, except the few partisans of the Bourbons, 
bitterly deplore that they had not adhered to the 
Emperor, and followed those wise counsels which 
alone could save France. Then did it become 
evident to every mind, that the only government 
which could by any possibility be sustained against 
the encroachment of the Allies and the usurpation 
of the Bourbons, was the wise and efficient gov- 


MARSHAL NEY. 


| ernment which Napoleon had established. But 
| it was too late to repent. Napoleon, a captive on 
a British ship, was passing far away to cruel im- 
prisonment, and to a lingering death. France, 
bound hand and foot, exhausted and bleeding 
from chastising blows, could resist no more. 

By the Capitulation of Paris it was expressly 
declared, that ‘no person should be molested for 
his political opinions or conduct during the Hun- 
dred Days.” Wellington and Blucher concluded 





|the capitulation, and their sovereigns ratified it 
thousand men, including twenty-eight thousand | 


But the Allies seem never to have paid any regard 
to their plighted faith. Fifty-eight persons were 
banished, and three condemned to death. Among 
these three was Marshal Ney, who had yielded to 
perhaps the most powerful temptation which had 
ever been presented to a generous soul, The mag- 
nanimity of Napoleon would with eagerness have 
pardoned such a crime. The noble Marshal, who 
had fought a hundred battles for France, and not 
one against her, was led out into the garden of 
the Luxembourg, to be shot like a dog in a ditch 
In those days of spiritual darkness, he cherished 
a profound reverence for the Christian religion 
He sent for a clergyman, and devoutly partook of 
the last sacraments of the gospel, saying, «I wish 
to die as becomes a Christian.” 

He stood erect, but a few feet from the soldiers, 








with his hat in his left hand, and his right upon his 

heart. Fixing for a moment his 
eagle eye upon the glittering 
muskets before him, he calmly 
said,‘‘ My comrades, fire on me.” 
Ten bullets pierced his heart. 
and he fell dead. A warmer 
heart never beat. A braver man, 
a kinder friend, a more devoted 
patriot, never lived. His wife 
upon her knees had implored 
of Louis XVIII. the pardon of 
her husband, but was sternly 
repulsed. The tidings that he 
was no more threw her into 
convulsions, and she soon fol- 
lowed her beloved companion 
to the grave. 

Wellington can never escape 
condemnation for permitting 
such a violation of national 
honor. No matter how guilty 
Ney might have been deemed 
by the Allies, the capitulation 
which Wellington had signed 
pledged his safety. The weight 
of the world’s censure has fallen 
upon Wellington rather than 
upon Blucher, for no one ex- 
pected any thing but barbarism 
from ‘‘Prussia’s debauched dra- 
goon.” But England’s proud 
Duke, unfortunately, at that 
time, allowed his mind to be 
sadly darkened by angry pre- 
judices. 
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THE GENERATIONS OF FASHIONS. 
F there be one earthly object more deserving 
of pity than another, what do you think it is, 
curious reader? As a Yankee, with all your in- 
herited traditionary ‘cuteness, you will never 
guess! I leave that to a Frenchman; and, not 
to keep you longer in suspense—the worst possi- 
ble policy for an author—I will tell you. It is 
an ‘old fashion!” How many delicately-chis- 
eled noses are turned up at that irrevocable sen- 
tence of condemnation, while disgust at the sight, 
and ainazement at the audacity of the shopkeep- 


er, play about the lines of the fairest mouths, as | 
their lovely possessors turn their backs peremptor- | 


ily upon an article which but a month before was 
the coveted object of all eyes—“ a perfect beauty” 
—a *‘ sweet love’—with an exclamatory “ Pooh! 
it is old-fashioned.” To use an expressive, though 
vulgar phrase, that is “a clincher.” The fate of an 
old pot is not more hopeless. When once that Mede 
and Persian fiat has gone forth from feminine lips, 


| every body is at liberty to give it another crack. A 

shopkeeper might as profitably employ his time 
in searching for the philosopher's stone, as his 
eloquence in endeavoring to sell any thing once 
put under the ban of fashion. The interdict of 
beauty is upon it. Accursed of good taste has it 
becotne, and excommunicated from the depths of 
every well-filled purse. No matter how becom- 
ing it has been considered a few short weeks be- 
fore, whatever may be its intrinsic merits of ele- 
gance, art, or costliness ; however much human 
brains and hands have labored to make it a com- 
bination of utility and beauty, it is now a sunken, 
degraded thing, despised of women and scorned 
of men, barely tolerated by the necessities of pov- 
erty, or reduced to seek a home in the haunts of 
vice. 

This caprice, which looks only to change for 
its aliment, is as old as human invention. I make 
no doubt that Eve never wore twice the same pat- 
tern of fig-leaves, while Adam searched diligently 
the forests through to diversify the colors of his 
vegetable breeches. The Polynesian turns to na- 
| ture for his book of fashions, and seeks to rival 
| the hues of the bird of Paradise in the ample folds 
| of his brilliant-colored “ tappas.” Every savage 





finds his greatest wants in the bright gewgaws of 
| civilization. If there be a nation on earth that 
clings to its old clothes and furniture because 
| they are good and useful, that deprecates change 
as innovation upon good habits and customs, that 
does not dive into the bowels of the earth, fish 
| the seas, and penetrate the heavens, racking na- 


|ture to find material wherewith to distort and 
crucify nature in form, stuff, and pattern, out of 
sheer disgust of the old and capricious love for 
the new, I have yet to discover it. 

A passion so universal must be productive of 
more good than evil, or else it would die of neglect 
At first glance, nothing appears more unreason- 
able, and more destructive of excellence, than this 
devotion to variety. The “ love’’ of one season is 
the “fright” of the next. No sooner have we 
reconciled our eyes and shoulders to one fit, and 

| begun to think it tolerable, than we abandon it for 
| some fresh abomination of the tailor or modiste, 
and recommence our penance of new-formed inex- 
pressibles and new-cut whalebone. Every change 
of coat or boot is another martyrdom. The rack 
has indeed left the halls of justice, but it has taken 
up its residence on the counters of St. Crispin and 
kindred saints. Human flesh has become a mere 
machine—a sort of clay model—for the masters 
and mistresses of the shears and needles to fit 
their garments upon. Bone and muscle are sec- 
ondary in their system ; the primary object is to 
display their “ fashions,” which, as they are main- 
ly of late of the “‘ grotesque” order, we may class, 
according to the views of Ruskin’s architecture, 
rather as the labor of {little minds than the repose 
of great. 

So in other things. We no sooner cembine 
utility and beauty, forming an article which is 
truly excellent in itself, than we abandon it, and 
content ourselves with some crude novelty, to be 
discarded in its turn, as soon as it has advanced 
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1769. THE CHANGE: OF FASHION. 1793. 


through its several degreos of fashion to anything | French under Napo!con, by force of arms, sought 
like comfortable excellence. An individual who | to win a universal empire. [ailing in this, they 
ventures to like what suits and fits him well, in | bave since employed the more subtle weapons of 
opposition to the novel and fashionable, becomes | taste and fashion to attain the same end. Their 
a pariah at once. He is abandoned of society ; | conquests extend with a rapidity that far sur- 
lucky if known as nothing worse than an “odd, | passes the warlike exploits of the * grand Em- 
old-fashioned fellow,” and of no more account in | pereur.” ‘There is not a race on the globe that 
creation than a dead leaf. In usicl they are | does not seem destined to lose its national identi- 
doomed to equal consideration with an old hat, ties of costumes and habits before the invincible 
substituting a stale joke for the decided kick, either | power of French fashions. They have penetrated 
of which is an effectual barrier to the firmament | the huts of the South Sea savages. They march 
of fashion. with the rapidity of commerce along the steppes 

If this love of variety had no other recommend- | of Central Asia, and have climbed the Chinese 
ation than to prevent repletion in the purses of | wall. he turban of the descendants of the 
the rich, it would still be a social blessing. It | Prophet rolls in the dust before the hat of the in- 
feeds, clothes, and houses half the world. It feels | fidel. This infiltration of Parisian fashions is seen 
the way to artistic perfection, opens the doors to | every where; sometimes with an elegance that 
ingenuity, favors invention, and prevents mental rivals Paris itself, but more often with an awk- 
stagnation. Costly and annoying to the individ- | ward imitation destructive of every grace of the 
ual it may be, but to the nation it is beneficial. | original. It threatens tosubjugate every European 
The very whims of beauty are so much bounty to | costume, however venerable from antiquity or 
industry and art. Mere dandyism is the rust of | picturesque in effect. The traveler must hast en 
civilization. Like corroded steel, it shows the | if he would see what remains of the beautiful or 
most where the polish is most brilliant. odd in the dresses of the Italian, the national cos- 

Paris is the central star of fashion. Whatever | tumes of the Swiss, the furred robes of the Pole, 
is seen elsewhere is a ray from her light, dimin- | and the medley medieval civilization of the Asi- 
ishing in lustre as it recedes from that city. The atic and European tribes that now are ruled by 
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1820. THE CHANGES 
the Autocrat of all the Russias. The conquests of 
the modistes are wider than those of the marshals. 
A French army of “ artistes” have insinuated 
themselvés, as worms into old books and furni- | 
ture, into every ‘cranny of past civilization. They | 
are rapidly undermining every habit, both of the 
body and for the boly, of the past. At present 
the adulterine mixture is becoming to neither con- 
dition ; but before the army of French cooks, danc- 
ing-masters, tailors, modistes, coiffeurs, valets, 
femmes-de-chambres, and mechanics of knick- 
knackery, every other knick-knackery and fash- 
ion not absolutely Parisian in its origin and edu- 
cation is rapidly giving way. Whether this is an 
incipient stage of the millennium or not, when 
mankind are to be all brethren, alike in speech, 
habits, and rule, remains to be seen. This much 
we know, that French millinery is the dominant 
power of civilization. England's Queen and Rus- 
sia’s Czar alike acknowledge its supremacy. Par- 
isian fashion, which, like all others, once had a | 
local character of its own, has now become a| 
cosmopolite, making itself equally at home in Tin- 
buctoo as in the Champs Elysées. 
Whether the world will gain in picturesque 
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effect by the obliteration of national costumes may 
well be doubted; but whether French taste has 
not a wide gulf yet to pass, before it can make 
any thing graceful and comfortable of the stove- 
pipe hat, dismal colors, and swaddling clothes to 
which it dooms its male devotees, is no matter of 
doubt at all. It is in the infancy of its empire, 
and has yet much to learn before mankind will 
acknowledge its sway an easy one. The most 
that can now be said in its favor is, that in its rest- 
lessness it may by chance hit upon some combina- 
tion which shall reconcile comfort and beauty. But 
we very much fear, if it succeeded in this, that it 
would not allow it tc iive a month. 

One secret of Parisian success in the empire 
of fashion is this: In the past, it cunningly bor- 
rowed of all nations every peculiarity that could 
be turned to account in its own rage for novelty. 
The Romans admitted the deities of conquered 
nations into their mythology without scrutiny. 
Their great scheme of government comprehended 
every worship, provided it was not purer than 
their own. Parisians borrowed every hue and cut 
from rival costumes, and transformed them to 
their own tastes and purposes. Receiving every 
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thing in the beginning, they 
have ended by giving every 
thing, and the whole world 
now looks to Paris as the 
arbitress of fashion, as the 
Jew does to Jerusalem, and 
the Romanist to Rome, for 
the seat of their religions. 
With all this, however, the 
French once had fashions pe- 
culiarly their own. Indeed 
their empire is of very recent 
date, and it is well worth our 
trouble to go back a little, and 
see by what strange meta- 
morphoses French taste has 
assumed its present shape 
To do this, I shall be com- 
pelled to illustrate freely, for 
two reasons. I detest the 
technicalities of dress, and if 
I employed the terms in de- 
scription, I could neither un- 
derstand the costumes myself 
or make them intelligible to 
my readers ; therefore I shal! 
adopt the better plan of let- 
ting them see for themselves 
After gunpowder had put 
an end to metallic armor, the 
French nobles, by the usual 
force of contraciction, ran into 
the opposite extreme, and 
from iron by the pound on 
their necks, began to wear 
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costly lace and ribbons by the yard. This in | 
time subsided into the most elegant of court- | 
dresses, though too effeminate in its character for 


any but aristocratic idlers. Such was the cos- 
tume of the perfumed gallants who crowded the 
ante-chambers of Pompadour and Dubarray. In- 
trigue was the business of their lives ; they look- 
ed, acted, studied, and above all dressed with the 
paramount view of captivating the fairer sex. 
Dressing therefore was a laborious and protract- 
ed operation, which demanded all the powers of 
the mind. It was well if the gallant who com- 
menced it as soon as he rose from his couch at 
noon, finished his labor of love by three o'clock. 
The hands, withdrawn from the night-gloves, 
must be soaked for a long time in lotions and 
washes, to remove any discoloration or rough- 
ness ; the cheeks were to be tinted with carmin- 
atives to give a bloom to the complexion, palid 
from last night’s debauch ; every envious pimple 
must be hidden by a patch ; the clothes must be 
perfumed, the linen powdered to overcome the 
smell of soap. The proper tying of the cravat 
was the great labor of the day; this performed, 
the wig and hat properly adjusted, the most cap- 
tivating attitudes and graces carefully studied be- 
fore the mirror, and the French noble of the few 





years before the Revolution was prepared for the 
Vor. IX.—No. 54.—3B 


* L’AGIOTEOR,” 1795. 


conquests of the day. But before this elaborate 
costume was finally swept away by the Revolu- 
tion, there was a brief episode of simplicity 
Franklin made his appearance at court in a suit 
of sober brown. All heads were turned. Lace 
and embroidery and powdered curls were discard- 
ed. Straight brown coats and straight cut hair 
became the mode of the moment. 

The habit succeeding this was based upon the 
old English frock-coat, with its ample and awk- 
ward folds, which by some unaccountable freak 
became all at once the rage at Paris. The Duke 
de Lauroquais used to say that the English frock- 
coat gave a mortal wound to the costume of the 
French noblesse, which speedily degenerated, with 
its brocade and gay colors, into a disguise for the 
carnival or a dress for a masquerade ball; while 
the new costume, which was half adopted by the 
ladies, became in 1787 as we see it in the cut 
which we present of the fashions of that year. 

Black, which heretofore had been the obscure 
color confined to lawyers, authors, and all those 
who then formed the connecting link between the 
vulgar and the fashionable world, now suddenly 
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took a start, and became the 
“ne plus ultra” of gentility. 
The pre-eminence then attained 
by it for gentlemen has been 
retained to this day, while colors 
are banished to the street or 
masquerades. At this time, 
too, that abomination of abom- 
inations for the covering of the 
head, known as the modern 
hat, began to assume its pres- 
ent hideous shape, for which 
the transformer deserves the 
pains of decapitation. Expen- 
sive lace became the passion of 
the dandies, who piqued them- 
selves upon having a different 
variety for each season. 

It was the fashion also for 
gentlemen to wear much costly 
jewelry, as another mode of 
distinguishing themselves from 
the plebeian crowd. In 1780 
was introduced the singularity 
of wearing two watches at 
once, burdened with immense 
chains. This was also adopted 
by the ladies. The custom 
now appears ridiculous, but in 
reality it is no more so than 
the present one of loading a 
vest with a huge bundle of non- 
descript jewelry—coral and 
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bone arms, legs, and death’s-heads—under the name 

of charms. The Marshal Richelieu was one of the 

first to carry two watches. One day a caller, by 

some mischance, threw them both on the floor. He 

began to overwhelm the Marshal with excuses 

‘Make yourself easy,” replied the veteran of po- 
liteness, “ I never saw them go so well 
together before.” 

The ladies, not to be outdone in ex- 
travagance by their lords, turned their 
attention to their hair, and invented the 
strangest coiffures. The Roman ladies, 
in their rage for red perukes, frequently 
sacrificed their own raven locks alto- 
gether, and accumulated several hundred 
of different shades in a short time. The 
passion of the French was for white. 
A caricature of 1778 gives an idea of 
the height to which they carried their 
new fashion, which, after all, was not 
much above the truth. 

The chronicles of the day are filled 

CARICATURE, 1778. with scandalous stories of the relations 
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between the grand dames and the artists 
thus admitted to the solitude and privacy 
of their bedchambers. The art of the 
coiffeurs became a great one in the eyes 
of fashion. A work on the subject was 
published at eight dollars the volume. 
The professors became rich and distin- 
guished. The handsome Leonard, who 
was the coiffeur of the Queen, Maria 
Antoinette, succeeded in using upward of 
fourteen yards of gauze upon a single 
head, which acquired for him a European 
renown. 

The turbans and bonnets of this epoch 
were equally extravagant. The coiffures 
of the ladies became so high that the face 
seemed to be in the middle of their bod- 
ies; and the director of the Opera was 
compelled to make a rule that no lady with 
a head-dress above e certain height should 
be admitted into the amphitheatre, because 
the spectators were unable on account of 
them to see the stage. If the ladies are 
induced to class these specimens as 
“ frights,” let them consider that in their 
day they were considered equally as be- 
coming as the present styles. 

It was in vain that the caricaturists 
leveled their weapons at these towering 
head-dresses. ‘* Top-knots” would not 
“come down.” They waxed higher and 
higher, threatening to rival the tower of 
Babel ; until the Queen was attacked by 
a violent illness which occasioned the loss 
of the flaxen locks that had called forth 
the genius of the coiffeurs. At once down 
went the towering piles, like castles in the 
clouds. Every lady at court appeared 
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with a flathead. The next great change 
in ladies head gear was wrought by a 
philosopher and poet. St. Pierre put 
forth his Paul et Virginie, and all Paris 
went mad for simplicity and nature. He 
attired his heroine in simple white mus- 
lin with a hat of plain straw. The vol- 
atile Parisiennes were captivated. Silks 
and satins, powder and pomatum vanish- 
ed as if by magic, and from queen to 
waiting-maid nobody appeared except in 
white muslins and straw hats. 

Geography was ransacked to find 
names for these remarkable superstruct- 
ures for the head. Thus there were 
bonnets a la Turke, a la Autriche, and, 
even as early as 1785, America was hon- 
ored in having one style, called a la 
Philadelphie; finally, the wits or the 
geographical knowledge of the milliners 
being exhausted, in despair they chris- 
tened their last invention the ‘‘ anony- 
mous bonnet.” 

Paris, in 1851, no sooner set eyes on 
the would-be American fashion of Bloom- 
erism, with its short skirts and trowsered 
legs, than it completely extinguished it 
by one blast of its all-powerful ridicule. 
Yet, as long ago as 1772, it had adopted 
a mode, compounded from the Polonaise, 
equally as open to objection, so far as 
scantiness of petticoats was concerned, 
with the additions of heels several inches 


BONNET, 1786. 
in height, and walking-sticks which might easily 
be mistaken for boarding-pikes. 
The extravagance and luxury of the fashion- 
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ables of both sexes immediately preceding the 
Revolution, which was destined to engulf them 
and their fortunes, were such as almost to palli- 
ate the excesses of the people who had so long 
and patiently borne with the heartlessness and 
vices of the aristocracy. There was a rivalry 
among the great lords and bankers as to who 
should ruin themselves soonest for the favorite 
actresses oftheday. Then courtesans rode in their 
carriages made with panels of porcelain, silver 
spokes, drawn by six horses, and attended by 
mounted servants in livery. Even royalty was 
scandalized and outdone by the magnificence of 
their equipages, hotels, and houses of pleasure. 
The nobles, as if with a presentiment of their 
coming fate, hastened to pour into the laps of 
their mistresses their entire fortunes, seeking to 
drown in refined debauchery the thunder of the 
storm that already began to roll over their heads. 

Among the follies which the fashions of this 
date presented was the confusion which arose be- 
tween male and female attire. Men borrowed 
the laces, ruffles, belts, jewelry, and finery of the 
women. They, in revenge, took the coats, vests, 
open shirts, cravats, powdered queues, canes, and 
even cloth frock-coats of the men. The fashion 
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of the male for one month was frequently adopted | 
for the mode of the female for the next. Sexual | 


proprieties in dress were utterly confounded, and 
this medley of apparel extended in some degree 
to habits and pursuits. The ladies seized upon 
the studies and occupations of men. Many of 
their conquests they have retained to this day, as 
any one conversant with Paris can perceive. 

In the midst of this extravagance came the 
Revolution. The etiquette and magnificence of 
the old society disappeared in the vortex of the 
social whirlpool. Diamonds and lace, flowers 
and plumes, embroidered coats and satin robes, 
all the luxurious and costly creations of past fash- 
ion, sunk more rapidly than they arose. For- 
tunes were annihilated in a day. Royalty even 
put on plebeian shoes, mounted the coarse cap 


“ Egalitt!” Universal brotherhood was on the 
lips of men, and universal hate in their hearts. 
Religion and decency fled in affright. It was the 
advent of sans-culottism. For a while, coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, under the garbs of equality 
and fraternity, reigned triumphant. For a time 
they took the form of Anglo-mania. This was 
before the advent of the “classical” era. The 
clubbists carried enormous cudgels, wore thick 








shoes and coarse coats, and in al! ways endeav- 
ored to transform themselves into blackguards, 
with the most complete success. The stones of 
the Bastile were made up into patriotic breast- 
pins for the bosoms of beauty. Copper buckles 
replaced the gold and silver of former years. 
Wealth and fashion, once so inordinately display- 
ed, were now the sure tokens of destruction. 
Safety was only in abject humility and conspic- 
uous poverty. But French nature, though it 
could endure the tyranny of political Jacobinism, 
was restless under the extinction of fashion and 
obliteration of clean breeches. It soon rebelled, 
discarding all past inventions, struck out new 
and tenfold more ridiculous costumes than before. 
The fashion-plates of that time reveal this rebel- 


| lion against sans-culottism in a thousand comical 
of the worker, and shouted the hollow cry of | 


ways. A view of the rendezvous of the fashion- 
able world, the garden of the famous “ Palais 
Royal,” asit existed in 1792, would better illustrate 
the “cut” of the day than pages of description. 
The different political parties displayed their mu- 
tual hatred, not so much in words which they 
dared not utter, as in the silent but mocking elo- 
quence of dress. The popular tri-colors and cut 
and unpowdered hair remained, however, in the 
ascendency. But neither the horrors of the scaf- 
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for a time a strange turn. A year be- 
fore men went in red night-caps, and 
magistrates wore wooden shoes. Now 
the citizens emulated the times ofthe Re- 
gency in the extravagance if not in the 
elegance of their costumes. The most 
popular entertainments were the bals a 
victime. To be admitted to these one 
must have lost a relative by the guillo- 
tine. The dancers wore crape about 
the arm, and gayly danced in honor of 
the deceased. It became the fashion 
to show the profoundest abhorrence of 
the Reign of Terror. Instead of Robe- 
spierre’s tappedurs, ‘‘ hard-crackers,” 
young muscadines, or dandies, in swal- 
low-tailed coats, with their hair plaited 
at the temples, and flowing behind in 
military fashion, made it a duty to 
knock down any shag-coated Jacobin 
they chanced to encounter. The ladies, 
too, expressed their horror of the bloody 
time in a fashion of their own. The 
Jacobins had made a virtue of destroy 
ing life ; the production of life must be 
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fold nor the brutalities of Jacobinism could long 
suppress the pretensions df the young elegants 
to dress as they pleased. Indeed, it became a 
species of heroism, by extravagant finery and out- 
rageous taste, joined to a mincing, effeminate 
voice, to throw contempt upon the coarseness of 
their political opponents. The “jeunesse dorée” 
of this period were clerks, young lawyers, and 
ethers of equally humble origin, who, having aid- 
ed in destroying the old aristocracy, now sought 
to excel them in vice and folly. 

Each succeeding year gave origin to fashions 
if possible more absurd than the preceding. The 
moral chaos that prevailed in France affected all 
material things. Dress was not only more or less | 
typical of politics, but illustrative of the classical 
theories of the times. The military scholar of 
the school of Mars in 1793, wore a mongrel uni- 
form, invented by the painter David, and intended 
to be partly Roman, partly Grecian, but which 
any old legendary or phalanx veteran of Cesar or 
Alexander would have indignantly rejected as 
wholly French. 

Upon the overthrow of Robespierre, fashion took 
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the grand virtue under the new state of things. 
Hence in 1794 it was noticed that every fashion- 
able citoyenne was either really or apparently far 
advanced in maternity. 

The “ Merveilleuse’’ of the same year, by the 
capacity of her bonnet and the slimness of her 
skirts, will recall a fashion which undoubtedly 
some of my readers thought ‘‘ extremely elegant” 
in its day, but which would now be likely to con- 
sign its wearer to a mad-hospital. 

The male specimen of this species was scarcely 
less remarkable in his choice of attire; while the 
‘“‘Agioteur’’—a political bully, a blackguard, on a 
par in principles and practice with some of his 
kindred who disgrace our republic—wore a cos- 
tume which, like the stripes of a hyena, distin- 
guished him at once from the more respectable 
citizen. 

The attempt, under the auspices of David, to 
revive the classical toga, and to model the fash- 
ions for the ladies after the costumes of Aspasia 
and Agrippina, met with but transient success, 
owing to the severity of the climate—which was 
particularly unfavorable to bare throats and legs, 
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and transparent muslin. Besides, none but those 
whom nature had bountifully clothed with charms 
could with complacency thus dispense with dress 
Coughs, rheumatisms, and ridicule, soon extin- 
guished all classical ardor among these few, 
though many of the fashionable women of the 
day were willing to sacrifice both modesty and 
health in their desire to carry back the civiliza- 
tion of the world two thousand years, when silk 
was worth its weight in gold and cotton an un- 
known thing. While the fashion lasted its want 
of adaptation to the climate gave rise to. some 
ludicrous scenes. Thus at the famous “ Feast 
of Pikes,” when all Paris was gathered in the 
open air, a sudden storm of rain came down 
The thin muslins with which the females had at- 
tired themselves ‘like the women of the free 
peoples of antiquity,” were soaked through in a 
moment, and clung closely arvund their wearers, 
so that, as the dry chronicler remarks, “‘the shape 
was clearly discernible.” “Titus” and “ Alcibi- 
ades” would have been more than human to have 
refrained from laughing at the spectacle present- 
ed by the bedraggled** Clorinda” and “ Aspasia.” 
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The coup de grace was given to the classical 
fashion by the appearance of a favorite actress 


in the character of a Chinese girl. Her costume 
would hardly have been recognized in Pekin ; 
but such as it was it struck the fancy of the 
town; and the Parisiennes loaded themselves 
with frills and ruffs, fancying that they were 
habited a la Chinoise. 

The classical party were divided into Romans 
and Athenians, whose simplicity of attire gave 
rise to another sect in the world of fashion called 
‘* Incroyables.” They protested against the in- 
vasion of antiquity by an opposite extreme in 
dress ; so that, what between superfluity of coat 
collar, cravat, and hat, it was difficult to see that 
they had any head at all. 

At this epoch the confusion, or, more properly 
speaking, medley of fashions—in which every ex- 
treme and incongruity was represented—was at 
its height. Each taste and political sentiment 
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wantoned in its own masquerade. The liberty 
of dressing as one pleased for once reigned tri- 
umphant. . The Jacobins reveled in dirt and 
dishabille ; the classical scholars in nude sim- 
plicity ; the fops in perukes, powdered heads, 
three-cornered hats, and hair cut @ la Titus; the 
ladies as simple country girls with bonnets 2 Ja 
butterfly ; robes a la Cybéle; chemises 4 la Car- 
thaginoise; in short, @ la any thing their caprices 
or ingenuity could devise. Each one strove after 
originality ; and a more extraordinary crowd than 
that of the streets and salons of Paris under the 
Consulate the world will never again see. It 
was fashion run crazy. The world of “ton” 
were more like the inmates of a mad-house than 
the rulers of society. Madame Tallien—the beau- 
ty of the day—wore transparent costumes, in im- 
itation of the Olympian gods. Her stockings 
were flesh-colored and divided at the toes, on 
which she carried rings and jewels. Her friend 
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Josephine—afterward Empress—was her rival in 
fashion. Feminine whims did not stop even at this 
degree of immodesty, but went to such lengths 


as I shall not undertake to describe. Suffice it 
to say that dresses “a la sauvage’’ became in 
vogue; while the pictures and ornaments openly 
displayed would have scandalized even the Ro- 
man world, and been thought not quite ‘the 
thing” in Sodom. 

I shall run hastily over the intervening space 
between that era and our own, depending mainly 
upon illustrations to show by what changes of cut, 
and gradations in taste, our present costumes have 
been formed ; and how Paris—having for a while 
rioted in every species of extravagance that a de- 
praved and licentious taste could conceive—has at 
last quietly and indisputably assumed the supreme 
rank in the world of fashion. From being the 
butt of mankind for her grossness of garments, 
she has become the arbiter of civilization as to 





what it shall wear, and how it shall live. 
rival disputes her sway. 

As the Revolution receded so luxury augment- 
ed. At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury dress had simplified wonderfully, and the 
worst features of previous absurdities had disap- 
peared, although it would not be quite safe for 
man or woman to walk the streets in our day in 
the attire of that. The grand passion, after the 
Egyptian expedition, was for India shawls, pearls, 
diamonds, and lace of the highest price. Men 
rivaled women in their desires for these luxuries. 
The debts of Josephine for her toilet in a short 
time amounted to one million two hundred thou- 
sand francs. She had ordered thirty-eight new 
bonnets in one month; the feathers alone cost 
eighteen hundred francs. With such an exam- 
ple, the Court followed so rapidly in the path of 
extravagance that even Napoleon was scandal- 
ized, although he had said to his wife, “ Jose- 
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CRAVAT “A ORBILLES DE LIEVRE,” 1812. 


phine, I wish that you shall astonish by the beauty 
and richness of your dress ;” following up the 
precept with action one day, when she was not 
clad with sufficient elegance to satisfy him, by 
throwing the contents of his inkstand upon her 
costly robe. Josephine owned one hundred and 
fifty cashmere shawls of remarkable beauty and 
great price. She offered Madame Murat for one 
that pleas-d her fourteen thousand francs. 





Judging from the past, nothing admits of greater 
variety of form than the modern bonnet ; while 
its rival—the male hat—is restricted to the slight- 
est possible variation of its pipe shape. Nov, | 
the fashionable ladies wear their bonnets merely 
suspended from the back of their heads, like the 
outer leaf of an opening rose-bud. Then—in 
1801—they overhung the forehead much after 
the manner of a candle extinguisher. 

In 1812, the modern hat had assumed the gen- 
eral shape which it has unfortunately ever since 
retained, and with which it seems likely to make 
the tour of the globe. The ladies have at times 
made various assaults upon it, and even attempt- 
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ed to take it into their own possession—a con- 
quest which, luckily for the influence of their 
charms, they never wholly accomplished. He 
would be a benefactor to the human race who 
could invent a suitable covering for the head, 
which should utterly annihilate the present source 
of torture and ugliness which surmounts the front 
of him made in the image of God. 

In 1812, the leg-of-mutton sleeve, which de- 
scended in its full amplitude to the present gen- 
eration, was in full vogue; also low necks and 
backs, which have ever maintained their popular- 
ity, by a strange sort of anomaly, as full dress; 
while short petticoats—which are so convenient 
—have been lengthened into untidy skirts that 
save the street-cleaners half their trouble. 

I have brought together, in one tableau, the 
four principal types of dress that have swayed 
the fashionable world for the past century. The 
striking changes therein depicted are indicative 
of what we may look for in the future. With so 
plastic a many-colored material as dress, there 
can be no limits to the varieties of costume. 
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HE brilliant impression that General Taylor 
made upon the imagination of the people 

of the Union by his victories of the “ 8th and 9th 
of May,” has not yet béen effaced. There was 
all the art of a splendid play accompanying the 
events ; there was the mystery that enshrouded 
his forgotten camp at Corpus Christi, his self-sac- 
rificing match to the Nueces, his call to the peo- 
ple of the country for assistance, the painful ru- 
mors that “he had been cut off by the enemy,” 
the dark cloud of deep regret that followed, to 
be suddenly dissipated by the announcement of 
battles won, which will ever hold rank among the 
brightest achievements of our victorious arms. 
Such again were the preliminaries that ushered 
in the triumph of Buena Vista. Every thing 





seemed to conspire to make the event captivating 
and essentially dramatic. 

In addition, General Taylor himself, more than 
any other of his contemporaries, possessed the 
qualities of a popular hero: he was a soldier, but 
he was in his personal habits essentially a citizen ; 
in the storm and hurricane of battle his eagle eye 
anticipated the triumph—in his tent he was as 
simple as a child—surrounded by the pomp and 
circumstance of war, he lived amidst the excite- 
ment as a father among his children _In recalling 
his person there are no plumes, no epaulets, no 
clanging of arms conjured up; on the contrary, 
there is simply seen a brave, chivalrous old man, 
a vivid personation of republican character, one 
that all feel proud to call eminently American. 
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Springing as General Taylor did into popular 
favor with all the perfection and unexpectedness 
of another Minerva from the brain of Jove, he 
was hurried in such rapid succession from one 
triumph to another, and closed his mortal career 
so unexpectedly in death, that the people never 
learned much of his private life; and that biogra- 
phy, always so interesting and so instructive, if 
preserved of the truly great, is probably destined 
to be lost in oblivion. 

With the military services of General Taylor 
the world is familiar; we would allude, in con- 
nection with a notice of his residence, only to 
some of his characteristics in private life. Sol- 
dier as he was, his great passion seemed to be 
the pursuit of agriculture, and there was no tine 
in his whole history when he did not have his 
farm, upon the management of which he ex- 
pended much of his thoughts. The first time we 
ever saw the ‘old Colonel”—as he was then 
called—was on his plantation, directing the la- 
bors of some forty or fifty “‘ hands,” and the zeal 
he displayed was quite equa! to his manner in 
the more stirring scenes of his military life. 
Brought up upon a farm, he retained all the the- 
oretical knowledge of the most practical agricul- 
turist; and from his “ head-quarters,” whether 
in Baton Rouge, Florida, or Mexico, he most fre- 
quently sent his specific directions to his busi- 
ness agent as to the details of conducting his 
estate; and he would at any time drop all other 
subjects of conversation to go into the details of 
raising wheat or cotton, and grow unusually ani- 
mated in discussing the value of different kinds 
of plows. In July, 1848, he wrote as follows: 
“The subject of farming is one to which I have 
devoted much of my life, and in which I yet con- 
tinue to take the deepest interest.” Nor could 
he forget his farmer habits even in times of act- 
ual war; for it was his wont in Mexico, while 
accidentally passing a train, to criticise any im- 
propriety in the adjustment of the harness, or 
evident negligence in the care of the wagons; 
and probably one of his greatest pleasures arose 
from witnessing the military precision which dis- 
tinguishes the army in the preservation of its 
materiel. Originally, in common with many of 
the older officers and Indian fighters, prejudiced 
against the artillery, we can readily imagine that 
his repugnance was somewhat modified by the 
magnificent manner with which Ridgely and Dun- 
can brought it upon the field in their afternoon 
displays ; for it was not until it swept the serried 
ranks of the enemy under his own eye, that he 
cordially embraced the artillery as the most effi- 
cient as well as the most brilliant arm of the 
service. 

The leisure that hangs so heavily upon the 
hands of the soldier in times of peace, was con- 
stantly occupied by General Taylor with the study 
of books ; and no one could be much in his soci- 
ety without being struck, not only with the great 
variety of his reading, but also by the happy ap- 
plication he made of his acquired knowledge. He 
was particularly successful in relating illustrative 
anecdotes, and took pleasure in detailing the 





thoughts and actions occurring in the lives of the 
“early Presidents” and statesmen ; and he inva- 
tiably, if necessary, gave his own opinions*of what 
he related with the utmost frankness. His de- 
scriptive powers were of the highest order; and 
his private correspondence, though dwelling upon 
the most familiar subjects, has kindred excel- 
lences with his official papers. A private letter 
written by General Taylor, partially on the day 
before, and concluded on the day following the 
Battle of Buena Vista, and now in the possession 
of an eminent private citizen of Louisiana, con- 
tains passages more eloquent and of more graphic 
clearness, if possible, than even the official dis- 
patches that announced this greatest of his mili- 
tary victories. 

A peculiarity of General Taylor’s social habits 
deserves particular notice, and may with propri- 
ety be mentioned here. Throughout his whole 
life he confined himself to pure water as a bever- 
age. Upon the necessity of temperance br often 
dwelt, and gave it as his experience that, through- 
out his long life, he had seldom known an officer 
or soldier, or any one else attached to the army, 
to get into difficulty, be cashiered or disgraced, 
that the primary causes could not be directly 
traced to indulgence in ardent spirits. Soon 
after his return from Mexico, he dined with a 
hospitable planter, who insisted upon his trying 
his superior wine. General Taylor tasted the 
Madeira, and instantly followed it by a draught 
of ice-water, and recovering himself remarked, 
“That he really was no judge of wine.” The 
first steam-ship that arrived at the Brazos, after 
the surrender of Matamoras, brought out from 
New Orleans, as presents, fine brandies, clarets, 
and ice. General Taylor ordered the whole to 
be carried to the hospitals to be distributed among 
the wounded and sick, so little did he care for 
the commonly considered luxuries of life. 

On one occasion General Taylor said, “ For 
more than a quarter of a century my house has 
been a tent, my home in the field.” Such was 
literally true ; yet the old soldier had meanwhile 
his residence, where lived his family, where cen- 
tered his affections, where occasionally he stole 
from the duties of the camp a few moments of 
domestic repose. A view of that interesting spot, 
by the genius of Daguerre and the graver’s art, 
is now preserved to the world, and for the first 
time made a heritage to all who remember with 
pleasure the old hero it occasionally sheltered, and 
who has given it an immortal interest by his vir- 
tues and exalted career. 

It is natural to the reverential mind to take a 
sad pleasure in visiting the identified homes of 
the great dead. These residences recall vividly 
forgotten associations, and afford useful lessons 
for the living ; but there is so much about Mont- 
pelier, Monticello, and Mount Vernon that shocks 
the sensibilities of the admirers of departed great- 
ness, that it may be deemed fortunate that at least 
one of our “ hero Presidents” has left no mansion 
to go to decay from a nation’s neglect, no tomb 
upon the current of fashionable travel, to be gazed 
at by the curious tourist, and left each year an 
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increasingly sad memento of the proverbial in- 
gratitude of Republics. 

Baten Rouge, the capital of Louisiana, one 
hundred and twenty miles above New Orleans, is 
situated upon the first bluff that is to be met with 
on the Mississippi, ascending from its mouth. It 
is on a natural elevation, some forty feet above 
the highest annual rise, and suggests to the least 
experienced in military science a commanding 
place fordefense. It was here that the Spaniards 
in early times erected a fortification, and it was 
one of the last places held by them of their once 
extensive possessions, then known as Florida. 

Upon the absorption of Baton Rouge and the 
surrounding country by the Americans, extensive 
buildings were erected as a garrison for troops, 
and others for the depository of ammunition and 
arms, within the grounds belonging to the Span- 
ish fort. These stations and dépots were for many 
years the most important upon our southern fron- 
tiers ; but, by the annexation of Texas, they have 
become so far in the “interior” as to cease to 
be much used, save as magazines for military 
stores. 

Directly upon the banks, and near some still 
visible ruins of the old Spanish fort, was a small 
cottage-built house, originally inhabited by the 
proud Castilian Commandant. It is said to have 
been quite a sumptuous building at the time of 
its erection, although now it sinks into humble 
obscurity when compared with the least preten- 
tious private residences in its vicinity. This mo- 
dest building contained but three large rooms, to 
which were added, in course of time, a surround- 
ing veranda, and some outbuildings devoted to 
domestic purposes. Here Colonel Taylor, when 
ordered to take a command in the army South, 
refusing the more ostentatious quarters of “the 
garrison,” established himself, and here the mem- 
bers of his family resided, more or less, for the 
quarter of a century that preceded his translation 
to the “‘ White House.” 

Such is the history of what will always be 
known as General Taylor’s residence. At the 
time of the “‘ Presidential contest,” the thousands 
who traveled upon the great highway of the South 
and West, the Mississippi, were accustomed to 
stop their steamers in front of this humble-look- 
ing house, and make the welkin ring with exult- 
ing cheers; and nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm when “old Whitey,” grazing in his 
retirement, would start at the enlivening sounds, 
and sweep along the bluff in graceful movements, 
as if cordially acknowledging the honors paid to 

-his master. 

A few years more and “ General Taylor’s res- 
idence” will have disappeared. Long ago it was 
“ officially” condemned as worthless, and we know 
of no circumstances, “‘ even if our army possessed 
another economic soldier,” which would cause 
him to be stationed at Baton Rouge, providential- 
ly as it were, to retard for a few years more the 
hand of destiny. The engraving presents a faith- 
ful picture of the old house, of the old soldier as 
he appeared after his return from Mexico, and 
of his two war horses grazing contentedly upon 
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the sward. The thousands who visited General 
Taylor will recognize the life-like representation 
They will remember the ample gallery upon which 
he received his visitors, the rustic gate through 
which they entered, to be followed by the hearty 
salutation so characteristic of the awaiting host. 

On the morning of the 23d of January, 1849, 
General Taylor took his formal leave of the citi- 
zens of Baton Rouge, preparatory to his journey 
to Washington. On that occasion he said, ‘+ Gen- 
tlemen, I assure you it is with feelings of no 
ordinary character that I meet with my fellow- 
citizens on this occasion, many of whom | have 
known for more than @ quarter of a century. Had 
I consulted my own wishes, I should have much 
preferred to retain the office I am now about to 
vacate, and have remained among you ;” and there 
can not be a doubt that, while surrounded by the 
political corruptions of the national capital, the 
quiet home he had left behind him often rose to 
his mind, as a haven where he could find that 
peace and that enjoyment never accorded to the 
Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 

The mortal remains of General Taylor repose 
in the old family burying-ground of his father. 
It is one of the simplest and least ostentatious of 
all the plantation graveyards in Kentucky. To 
reach it, you have a solitary walk until, coming to 
a rude inclosure in an open field, you behold a 
plain vault, the front composed of roughly hewn 
limestone rocks; and this is all that indicates the 
resting-place of one of the deceased Presidents 
of the United States. No monument has been 
erected to his memory, and his name is not eve: 
inscribed upon the vault. 





WHOM SHALL WE MARRY! 

HE Americans, of all people in the world, are 
the most connubially inclined. We have lit- 

tle doubt that if the Christian religion inculcated 
polygamy, our piety in this particular would rival 
that of Solomon and David, and not be outdone 
by the lord of the harem, the youthful Abdal 
Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, or by our fellow-citi- 
zen, His Excellency Brigham Young, Governor 
of the Territory of Utah. Unlike most of the 
Turks, who, satisfied with the Mohammedan priv- 
ilege of a plurality of wives, content themselves 
with the Christian practice of one, we would prob- 
ably fulfill the law to the greatest numerical ex- 
tent, and shame, by our willing obedience, the 
reserve of the recreant Moslem. The juvenile 
jacket has hardly lengthened into the manly coat, 
and the down of a nascent beard has cast but the 
faintest shadow of the coming event of a mustache 
upon the youthful face, when young America 
asks, ‘‘ Whom shall we marry!” Our adolescent, 
now lusty with youthful vigor, and ardent with 
the unabated passion of love, stretches out his 
‘marriageable arms” to embrace some sympathetic 
beauty, and slake his eager thirst in matrimony, 

“ Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets.” 

If the connubially disposed be rich, his purse 
heavy, however light of head or heart, he finds no 
want of opportunity for investment. His mere 
presence in the market is sure to attract to hima 
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mercenary crowd with their enticing commodities 
of feminine charms, set off with all the display of 
the latest fashion. No sooner is the arrival of the 
wealthy purchaser announced than the dealers, 
eager for a sale, deluge him with advertisements. 
The “honor of his company is requested”—so 
runs the stereotyped civility of the trade—at every 
fashionable establishment in the town. He re- 
sponds to the polite request, and goes the round 
of the market. He is dazzled by the display ; 
Circassia, with all its beauties, could not make a 
fairer show. He feasts upon female loveliness, 
sucking in sweets that are openly exposed before 
him, and regaling his imagination with the hidden 
charms in store for the lucky purchaser. He is 
invited to touch and handle for himself. He grasps 
the tender hand of beauty ; he embraces the slen- 
der waist; he feels the palpitating heart ; he in- 
hales the warm breath; he measures the light 
step; he balances the feather weight. There is 
not a point, a line, or a movement, which is not 
fairly eubmitted to the minute investigation of the 
curious purchaser. Such we submit as a fair state- 
ment of the intimacies of the polkas or the waltzes 
of our fashionables. We know of no mart in the 
world—not excepting the slave market of Con- 
stantinople in its most prosperous days—where 
so much beauty abounds, where its charms are so 
openly exposed and so freely offered for sale, as in 
our own Christian land. 

The American women are certainly the pretti- 
est in the world. If we were Turks instead of 
Christians, as we profess to be, and were about 
to furnish the female department of our Moham- 
medan establishment, we certainly should preferto 
lay out our sequins in an investment in the beau- 
ties of the United States rather than in any other 
quarter ofthe globe. We confess toa gross Turk- 
ish view, just now, of woman. We are stocking 
a Mohammedan harem; we are buying up the 
finest specimens of the animal, selecting the most 
perfect forms, the best proportioned limbs, the 
finest sculptured features, the most delicate com- 
plexions, and the highest gracé of movement. 

In mere physical charms our women undoubt- 
edly excel. It is for the general average, how- 
ever, of good looks, rather than for those ex- 
ceptional examples of transcendent beauty, that 
America is remarkable. It is a stream of female 
loveliness, sparkling in the sun of life, which, ex- 
panding every where, beautifies our land. No- 
where is there such a uniformity of physical ex- 
cellence. The general high standard of living 
gives the excellence, and thie equality of privilege, 
the natural result of our republican institutions, 
fixes the uniformity. This want of variety is no 
less exhibited by the absence of those i 
examples of infinite beauty, than by the rarity of 
specimens of supreme ugliness. Were it not for 
the floods of foreign humanity, which, however 
fertilizing to the land, are certainly not beautify- 
ing, that pour down upon us, bringing the mud 
and the impurities of older countries, America 
might boast itself in beauty pure and undefiled. 
The deformed figure, the irregular features, the 
rough skin and raw complexion, the large spread- 





ing foot, the thick fleshy hand, are foreign im- 
portations. In no country in the world is the 
foreigner so readily recognized as with us, not- 
withstanding the rapidity with which he assimi- 
lates in habits of life. This is more true of wo- 
men than of men. An English, a German, or 
an Irish woman, need not hoist a national flag. 
She will be recognized at once, to use a nautical 
phrase, by her ugly build. 

The beauty of American women we consider an 
established fact, a fact of which none seem more 
conscious than themselves. The Grand Mogul 
was in the habit, as we are told by some of the 
old ‘ravelers, to take his weight annually. His 
Oriental Majesty would place himself on one side 
of the balance, and pour in diamonds and rubies 
in the scale of the other, and thus, year after year, 
estimated his value. Our calculating country- 
women follow the Grand Mogul’s wise example. 
They are no sooner ready for a market than they 
step into an imaginary scale, and balance them- 
selves with gold. There is not a smile but is es- 
timated at a fixed price by the ready-reckoner ; and 
as for virgin blushes, they, according to their rarity, 
are set down at a sum only to be encompassed by 
the accumulative imagination of a Wall Street 
financier. A pretty woman, between fifteen and 
twenty, is held at so enormous a price, that none 
but the lucky heir of a fortune, or the millionaire, 
grown luxurious in old age, who has consumed 
the whole of youth and the better part of man- 
hood in amassing his millions, can hazard a bid. 
And it is the latter who, oftener engaged in this 
matrimonial trade, generally smacks his dry lips 
over the possession of purchased beauty in its 
youth and tenderness. The young heir of fortune 
is more transitory in his enjoyments, and Jooks 
only to matrimony as a retreat for tired life in the 
future. 

/ From fifteen to twenty, then, beauty is a lux- 

ry, which, like early peas, is only to be had for 
money.) The score of years passed, when more 
youthful beauty throngs in to compete, and the 
failure of the past darkens the prospect of the fu- 
ture, woman may be purchased at a diminished 
price. There is now no hope of the millionaire, 
and the beauty of twenty condescends to content 
herself with the rising professional man already 
in the enjoyment of a fair income, or the thriving 
merchant with a good prospect of a fortune in the 
future. Each revolving year, which lengthens out 
the maiden meditation, brings the aspiring bride 
more and more within the bounds of moderate de- 
sire ; and we have known the would-be mistress 
of millions, at sixteen, the actual wife and part- 
ner, at twenty-six, of a thousand a year. 

Sterne says, that there are three epochs in 
the empire of a French woman: she is coquette, 
then deist, then dévote. "We do not believe that 
the term deist can ever be fairly applied to our 
American beauties; at any rate, they are never 
skeptical of their own divinity. Coquettes they 
always are, and, in advancing age, unquestion- 
ably dérotes. At thirty or so, unless their beauty 
has resisted the blight of time by a rare vigor and 
freshness, they begin to be conscious of the van- 
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ity of the world. Repentance shows itself with 
the earliest wrinkles, and devotion to heaven dates 
from the first neglect of earth. Our women have 
always been church-goers, and as long as the 
churches afford such excellent opportunities for 
the display of the fashions and the graceful ex- 
hibition of personal charms, they will continue 
to be. But we do not believe our youthful beau- 
ties, in their prime, are remarkable for their de- 
votion to the duties of religion, beyond a regular 
appearance, during the season, at the fashionable 
conventicles where they bend their French hats 
and prostrate their flowing brocades in genteel 
worship. When the glow of youth, however, is 
cooled by experience, and the gloss of vanity tar- 
nished by disappointment, the fashionable maid 
retires within the shrine of piety. But as the 
cowl does not make the monk, nor a demure look 
the pious worshiper, we still find the former fash- 
ionable in the full exercise of her worldly accom- 
plishments, and bringing to bear the whole artil- 
lery of her coquetry upon the susceptible heart 
of some widowed parson or unsuspecting young 
sprig of divinity. The vanities of the ball-room, 
and all the other empty pleasures of society, are 
now renounced, and the duties of religion, the 
practical piety of Sunday-school teaching, and the 
benevolent offices of working slippers for the cler- 
gyman, and condoling with his widowed condi- 
tion, and the helplessness of his children, are un- 
dertaken with an enthusiastic piety that should 
secure the highest place in the parsonage, if not 
in the mansions of the skies. If this fail, our fad- 
ing beauty is left to pine away in solitude, or, 
saturated in “ ancient maiden’s gall,” to wander 
restlessly about from tea-table to tea-table, and 
poison the happiness she can not enjoy. 

It would be a profanation to speak of love in 
connection with this cool, calculating course which 
we have traced out as the career of our beautiful 
countrywomen. We are told that young hearts 
are ever generous, disinterested, and self-sacri- 
ficing to imprudence; but we look in vain for 
the exhibition of conduct which such qualities 
would prompt. A love-match, for example, is an 
anomaly in these days of finance. We might put 
one of the most impatient of our young misses 
upon a course of French novels for a month, sup- 
ply her with a perfectly accomplished villain in a 
Spanish cloak, a Fra Diavolo hat, and beard to 
match, attach the silken ladder to her bedroom 
window, bribe the chambermaid, throw a sop to 
the house-dog, and have a carriage-and-four in 
attendance, and we are sure the young lady would 
not be tempted to look out at the casement even. 
Mothers may quiet their nerves, and fathers may 
slumber in peace; their daughters are not to be 
enticed away by any thing short of the cash in 
hand. 

Female sentiment has grown luxurious. It 
no longer contents itself with the tenure of a 
cottage and a diet of rose leaves ; it must revel 
in marble halls and fare sumptuously every day. 
In the romantic ages, it is true, our grandmothers 
were absurdly sentimental, and the Chioes and 
Delias talked a great deal of love-sick nonsense, 





but, withal, the heart was seen to beat beneath 
its flimsy covering of sentiment. Our worldly- 
wise daughters eschew sentiment, and take a 
practical view of life, which closes upon a brown 
stone mansion in the Fifth Avenue, where they 
may make a display of that wealth they alone 
covet. As for their hearts, they are so deeply 
buried in lucre, that, if not completely crushed 
by the superincumbent weight, they are too re- 
mote for human sympathy. 

We have spoken of the mercenary spirit of 
youth, for it best illustrates the wide-spread fam- 
ine of the heart with which mammon has afflict- 
ed our land. That the old age of a sordid, mon- 
ey-getting career, with the juices of life dried out 
of its bones by the ardor of gain, its heart with- 
ered by the blight of selfishness, and its early de- 
sires palsied into anxious fears, should be timid, 
watchful, and suspicious, is, however melancholy 
a spectacle, but the natural termination of such 
an existence—the caput mortuum of an 
to transmute all into gold. That youth should 
anticipate age in its vices, and be eager for gain, 
shows the heart not only corrupt but distorted. 
The natural vices of the young are but the exag- 
gerations of their virtues. Generosity flows into 
extravagance, confidence widens into reckless- 
ness, and passion is relaxed into dissipation. If 
the young heart, and that of woman, moreover, 
be dried up in its fountains of love; if the ways 
of pleasantness and peace, which should lead to 
the shrine of her affections, where we all would 
worship, be thronged with the money-changers, 
and the temple itself desecrated by unholy bar- 
ter; then, truly, is life but a frightful reality of 
woe. Are we never to win the sympathy of 
woman’s love! Are there no longer any hearts 
to be won? Must we toil and moil until, tem- 
pered by the hot lust of gain, and beaten by the 
rude strokes of life, we become so hardened as 
not to distinguish between the reality and that 
semblance of love, which is all our women have 
to offer, and that we, if it be accompanied by a 
fair show of flesh and blood, are ready to pur- 
chase? 

Fathers and mothers lead their daughters to 
the sacrifice. The young victims, decked in the 
flowers of fashion, gayly dance to the altar, 
where they willingly offer up heart and affec- 
tions to avarice; while parent sanctions, and the 
priest, in the name of religion, blesses the unholy 
ceremony. The young heart is entombed in gold 
with all the honors, and the youthful affections 
hang in withered drapery over the tomb upon 
which we may inscribe, “‘ Sacred to the memory 
of the lost heart, dead ere its prime.” The skel- 
eton bride is borne to the nuptial couch, while 
the world looks on in decent reverence. 

We have no design upon the heart—even if 
we knew where to find it—of the daughter, or 
upon the fortune of any of our wealthy and fash- 
ionable fellow-citizens. It matters little to us, in 
our disinterested bachelorhood, how much fathers 
are affected by the present alarming state of Wall 
Street. The ring of cent. per cent. is no music 
to our ears, whether it is set to the tune of thou- 
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sands or millions. We are not particularly in- 
terested—God save the mark!—in the life and 
prosperity of any bloated millionaire, nor espe- 
cially anxious for his death, with a view to a 
share in the cutting up, as the phrase goes, of 
his remains. Independent as we are, we hold 
ourselves perfectly at liberty to despise, enviously 
of course, that filthy lucre for which life and soul 
are bartered, and these eternal grubbers and sor- 





luxurious and expensive requi ts of living, 
is not easily acquired, and seldom at an age when 
men should marry. The withholding of the dowry 
is another obstruction, in addition to the inordi- 
nate desires of luxury, to those early marriages 
which are essential to virtue, as they are in ac- 
cordance with the instincts of nature. The laws 
of the country, says Goldsmith in one of his Es- 
says, are finely calculated to promote all com- 














did hearders of it. That men will sell the souls | merce but the commerce between the sexes. Our 
of their fair daughters for gold, when they have | stock-jobbing patriarchs are never content to in- 
long since sold their own for copper, is not sur- | vest a sum, or place a daughter, without a very 
prising; but there is a want of fairness in these | considerable shave by which they may be gainers 
matrimonial transactions, which is contrary to all | at the expense of the needy. 

the ordinary laws of trade. A man of wealth,| One very obvious result of the pecuniary spirit 
possessed say of three or four hundred thousand | which controls the union of the sexes is a fright- 
dollars, marries his daughter. He has early in- ful increase of old maids. We know a respecta- 
culcated her, by precept and example, with a rev- | ble old gentleman who has six daughters on his 
erence for the idol of his worship; be decks her | hands, each one of whom has gone through the 
with the expensive gewgaws of fashion; he ac- | several phases of budding, blooming, and fading 
customs her to the habits of profuse expenditure; | belle. The aged patriarch, surrounded by his’ 
he, with the aid of Madame Gigaway, or some | maiden daughters, is like some old oak, with 
other Parisian fashioner of female youth a la | decay at its roots. He looks as if there had been 
mode, laboriously unfits her for a useful life, by | vigor enough in him to have propelled his life- 
furnishing the chambers of her mind with the | blood into a perpetuity of forests, yet his roots, 
tawdry furniture of fashion, where substantial | vigorous and tough enough in their original 
knowledge and plain common sense are never | structure, are, instead of giving off-shoots in 
guests. The spoiled maiden, though fair to out- | some new soil, still clinging to the parent stock, 
ward show, is married. There never was a pret- | and drying and decaying from mere want of con- 
tier bride, more richly attired. Her vail from | genial nutriment. The old gentleman is rich, 
Paris; her robe of the glossiest and thickest | and his note circulates in Wall Street as cur- 
white satin; her diamonds a present, probably, | rently as a new eagle fresh from the mint, while 
from her betrothed ; her ¢rousseau, with its treas- | his domestic stock stagnates in the Fifth Avenue 
ures of silk, fine linen, and genuine lace; the | like the Russian loan in Europe, or the Schuyler 
wealth of presents, mostly contributions of friends | issue of New Haven ‘in the street.” 

and relations; the jewels and plate; the golden- | | No expense was spared in accomplishing his 
leaved and heavily-clasped Bible “ from her af- | | daughters ; ; Madame Gigaway’s indispensable 
fectionate father, with the blessing of God,” are | services were secured for the “ finishing polish ;” 
delicately exposed to stimulate the emulation of | the aid of the fashionable milliners, the confec- 
rival donors, and become the talk of the town for | tioners, and the Browns of the day, was ob- 
a week. Papa resigns his daughter with a kiss, | tained, without regard to expense, for the suit- 
hands a check, perhaps for a thousand dollars, | able “ coming out.” Season after season parties 
perhaps for two or three, to his son-in-law, with | were given, and invitations accepted, and every 
the express understanding that it is to be laid out | maid of the six of the house ran the gauntlet of 
in rosewood and damask. The respectable pa- | matrimonial expectation for a succession of years. 
rent now buttons bis pockets, congratulating him- | The miliionaires, however, being few, and the 
self that one of his family is off his hands, and | greedy bidders many, the marriageable men of 
his current expenses diminished by a thousand | promise, in the professions and trade, being busy 
dollars per annum, more or less. The shrewd | | and discreet, and the parsons shy, the six daugh- 
tradesman never made a better bargain, in all his | ters have passed their bloom of life, in spite of 
wide experience, in Pearl Street. By a smal] the restless activities of avaricious papa, enter- 
investment of two or three thousand dollars, he | | prising mamma, and the costly assistance of the 
saves the annual interest of some fifteen or twen- | Gigaways, and all the camp followers of intrepid 
ty thousand. A splendid transaction, which does | fashion, and now pine away in single misery, 
credit to the head of the knowing calculator, and | without even a prospect of the benefit of clergy— 
is the very best disposition he could have made | that forlorn hope of the maiden sisterhood. How 
of his daughter for the advantage of—himself. | many young men, who, at an early stage of the 
The practice of marrying children without dow- | career of the six sisters, had nothing but their 
ries began in this country, when daughters and | intellect and virtue to recommend them, and who, 
large fortunes were scarce, and it has been con- | | of course, were never looked at, or scared away 
tinued until now, when both are comparatively | “by a sneer at their poverty, have since become 
abundant. When habits of life were simpler prosperous, and wealthy enough now to be 
with us—when it was cheaper to live and easier | eagerly caught at by the greedy pursuers of for- 
to support #wife—there was no occasion for any | tune. When shal] we ever have in New York 


aid from the father-in-law. Now, however, the | an illustration of Hogarth’s good apprentice 
ability to sustain a family. in consequence of the | marrying his master’s daughter! If our mer- 
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chants and traders, instead of staking their chil- 
dren’s all at the red and black of those gamblers, 
Fortune and Fashion, where the-noir turns up 
. nineteen times out of twenty, would bring into 
the conduct of life some of the shrewd maxims 
of the shop or the counting-house, there would 
be less disappointment and more happiness. 
Absurd old hucksters in dry goods and hardware, 
don't shut up your common sense with the close 
of the ledger for the day, but take it home with 
you in the evening; eschew fashion, its follies, 
its risks, and its failures, and, instead of decking 
your daughters with the sham flowers of fashion, 
and throwing them into that grave of the affec- 
tions, the fashionable world, keep them at home, 
where they may grow up in the grace and pro- 
portion of fair columns of that temple of the 
affections ; bring to your home the young mer- 
chants and clerks with whom you have some 
sympathy in common, and where, by your fire- 
side, surrounded by your daughters, youthful 
hearts may hold communion, and be knit to- 
gether in the strength of holy love. We need 
not enlarge here—for it does not come within 
the compass of our present purpose—upon the 
obvious effect of this miserable money-seeking 
policy upon the male sex. The young men are 
driven to the loose pleasures of the town, the de- 
bauchery of illicit relations, or the restricted life 
of perpetual bachelorhood, while a puny offspring, 
bred of doting old age or idiotic youth of wealth 
and fashion, is the only hope of a coming genera- 
tion. 
What kind of wives does the system produce? 
It might be naturally inferred, that when our 
young ladies marry a brown stone house, a car- 
riage, and the other perquisites of a wealthy 
establishment, with an aged proprietor to boot, 
that, having satisfied their avarice and love of 
display, they keep their hearts in reserve for a 
lover to whom they dispense their fondness as 
liberally as they draw upon the purses of their 
husbands. The wicked Charivari entertained 
us, not long since, with a characteristic litho- 
graph, drawn by the free hand of Cham, where 
two young ladies were represented comparing 
notes about their suitors. Rose says to Blanche: 
“How many suitors have you!” ‘“ Two,” an- 
swers Blanche, ‘“‘A and B.” ‘ Which one do 
you love?” resumed the fair interrogator. “A,” 
answers the innocent beauty. ‘Then of course 
you will marry B,” replies Rose, with the wis- 
dom of the serpent. This was in Paris, and 
what is true of that profane Babylon, is of course 
false in this Christian community. Notwith- 
standing the sly innuendos and sneers of our town 
cynics, and the open boasts of our would-be 
rakes, we believe our wives are virtuous. Their 
practice is, we feel quite confident, much better 
than might be naturally inferred from their matri- 
monial principles. Whether it is virtue or in- 
sensibility we do not know, but we hope it is 
the former which justifies the wisdom of our 
children. There is, however, a reckless freedom 
among our married women of fashion which 
entertains the approach of unlicensed suitors 











with a disregard of appearances and the happi- 
ness of a husband, which, to say the least, has 
the semblance of vice, and is decidedly uncom- 
fortable to their wedded lords, 

If the morals are not loose, the manners of our 
women are certainly easy. There is no country 
in the world where such unrestrained intercourse 
between the sexes before marriage is allowed as 
in the United States—an inalienable republican 
right which the women never surrender. There 
is an innocent freedom from suspicion, on the 
part of parents, and a rollicking enjoyment of 
the license they possess on the part of daughters, 
which are as charming to the lovers of nature as 
they are convenient to the experienced in art. 
This freedom began early in this country, dating 
back to the patriarchal times of our earliest settle- 
ment, and was consonant with, as it was secured 
by, the simplicity of life of our ancestors. De- 
bauched Europe could not understand it at all. 
When Jerome Bonaparte was the brother, as he 
is now the uncle of an Emperor of the French, 
and was in the lustiness of his youth, though not 
inexperienced in the ways of the world, he visited, 
as we all know, the United States. While in 
Baltimore, before he had concentrated his affec- 
tions in matrimony, he wandered from flower to 
flower in that garden of beauty. The prince was 
a favored visitor every where. On one occasion, 
being invited as a guest to a ball, a young belle, 
yet in her teens, called for him, and invited him 
to a seat at her side in the paternal carriage in 
which she lounged unattended. The prince joy- 
fully accepted the invitation, and had hardly 
seated himself by the side of beauty and inno- 
cence, when he showed by his ardent admiration 
of the charms of the former, how incapable he 
was of appreciating the simplicity of the latter. 
The young girl expressed her indignation, and, 
discharging her companion, drove home and in- 
voked the aid of a brother in the emergency. 
The Prince was called to account, and was ready 
with an apology. In France, he said, he would 
have lost his claim to gallantry if he had acted 
otherwise ; but, upon his faith as a Frenchman, 
the Prince continued, he would not have treated 
the young beauty as he had done, had he not 
supposed that was what she expected, and the 
express object of her visit. He acknowledged, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, that he was a béte, 
and ought to have known that old Europe was 
one thing, and new America quite another. Such 
was the virtue and simplicity of our American 
grandmothers. Their beautiful descendants have 
lost nothing, we are sure, of their ancestral virtue, 
but have become much more knowing, lf they 
should take up a Prince, and a Frenchman, they 
would know what to expect. 

The fast young lady is one of the developments 
of female liberty. Young and handsome she is, 
of course, and brim full of vitality. Daring and 
dashing, she does a thousand extravagant things ; 
but youth and beauty lend such a grace to all she 
does, that we are attracted more than is quite 
right for our prim propriety to acknowledge. 
From the very first, she is vailed by no maiden 
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blushes, and checked by no coy shyness, but 
boldly faces the world and rushes into its em- 
brace. She becomes known every where ; she 
is at every ball of the season and every party of 
the night. She is as familiar to the frequenters 
of Broadway as the Astor House. Her reckless 
doings are on every tongue: How she was at six 
parties in one night; how she kissed young Dal- 
liance in the ball-room, out-drank him in Cham- 
pagne at the supper-table, and smoked one of his 
cigars on her way home. She is indefatigable in 
her coquetry : while revolving in the arms of one 
beau, she will illuminate another by her bright 
glances ; her hand will return the warm pressure 
of a devoted admirer, while her little foot is busy 
in its intimate confidences with his rival. In the 
race with fashion, our fast young lady is always 
ahead. If red is the prevailing color, she will 
flame in scarlet ; if it is permitted to display the 
shoulders, she will reveal to the waist. Her dar- 
ing spirit is always flying beyond the verge of 
decorum, and hovering in the dangerous neigh- 
borhood of vice. 

Wives, we are inclined to think, are less eager 
to enjoy their independence than to assert it. 
They do not cast off altogether the ball and chain 
of their matrimonial bonds, but show themselves 
so restless, that they keep their legal guardians 
in a state of constant suspicion and anxiety, lest 
they should escape and fly to the refuge of the 
bosom of some of their numerous admirers. 

Our women seek publicity, and love to display 
their charms to the curious gaze of every passer- 
by. They choose the most frequented streets for 
their promenades, and are not shy of showing off 
their most attractive points, made conspicuous by 
all the ingenious arts of cunning fashion and 
meretricious address. The presence in the pub- 
lie streets, the languid walk, the yielding figure, 
the well-assured countenance, and the bold eye 
of our women, are noted by every stranger. 
Steadiness under the fire of the gaze of man, sup- 
posed to be the result of matrimonial discipline 
only, is exhibited by American wives in perfec- 
tion, and somehow or other seems to be preco- 
ciously possessed by our single women. 

The fondness of our fashionable folks for fine 
feathers is far famed. A marchande des modes, 
who entices our wives and daughters, with her 
luxurious displays of the fashions, at No. — 
Broadway, and frightens fathers and husbands by 
the enormity of her bills, tells us, that in her an- 
nual visits to Paris, her difficulty is not in finding 
what may be tasteful and beautiful, but what may 
be sufficiently costly to suit the sumptuousness 
of American prodigality. Every sovereign re- 
publican must be clothed in purple and fine linen. 
Royal magnificence of drapery is barely sufficient 
for the splendid loins of our Dives. Ostentation 
here shrugs its shoulders at the mantle of foreign 
grandeur. Our informant tells us, moreover, that 
the scope of Parisian modes is not sufficiently 
broad to suit the expansive views of cis-Atlantic 
fashionables. Her imagination, she declares, is 
constantly on the stretch, to make what is fash- 
ionable more fashionable still. If an inch is as- 





; sumed abroad, an ell is insisted upon here. If 


‘low necks and short skirts prevail in Paris, the 
former must descend to the waist and the latter 
rise to the knees in New York. We will not 
disclose all the revelations made, entre nous, by 
Madame Crinoline, our ingenious friend and cun- 
ning adorner of the New York ladies, the above- 
mentioned marchande des modes ; but we can, we 
think, without an abuse of confidence, state gen- 
erally, upon the word of honor of Madame, that 
the American ladies are more made up than any 
other women in the world. We had taken occa- 
sion to remark upon the improved health, the in- 
creased development of our beauties. With a 
smile at our simplicity, and a shrug of her French 
shoulders to indicate her own superior knowledge, 
Madame, with a coolness of an experienced anat- 
omist, set about dissecting a beauty for us, and 
did it so clearly and satisfactorily, that we must 
have been dull not to have understood, and fool- 
ish not to benefit, to the end of our lives, by the 
revelation. There is the robe en soir, with four 
additional breadths, and wadded here, there, and 
every where; there is the silk jupon, the hair 
cloth, the flannel, the linen, the cotten, the— 
but we dare not follow Madame in her bold in- 
roads upon the precincts of beauty. Let it suf- 
fice, that we exhausted the numerical capacity of 
our ten fingers in calculating jupons only, with- 
out taking account of innumerable other ingenious 
artifices for enlarging the sphere ofbeauty. When 
Madame had technically described, with the mi- 
nutest accuracy, every contrivance of female art, 
and had reached the precincts of nature, I asked, 
“What then?” “ Ma foi, rien de tout, que la 
peau et la squelette,” was her answer. The prae- 
tical experience of Blubberly, a married acquaint- 
ance, confirms the theory of Madame. Blubberly 
was always carnivorously disposed, and as he is 
rich, he had his choice of the first specimens of 
flesh and blood in the market. So he chose a 
wife for her substance ; but not having consulted 
Madame Crinoline, as we have done, was sadly 
taken in in the bargain, and found himself the 
possessor of a large bulk of Madame’s art and a 
very scant supply of nature. “I thought I had 
forty stone at a small computation,” groaned 
Blubberly, “but, by all that’s true, there is no 
more flesh upon her than upon the picked carcass 
of a spring chicken.” 

We have no better reason for denying intellect 
to our women of society, than the entire want of 
evidence to prove its existence. In their empty 
career of show and frivolous occupation, a pros- 
pect never opens to the better life of thought and 
of earnest purpose. Hour succeeds hour in lan- 
guid succession, while the wearied pursuer of 
exhausting pleasure sinks in a mortal lethargy, 
cheered by no spark of heavenly flame, and enliv- 
ened by no vital current of intelligence. Our 
young ladies have been to school, but their intel- 
| lectual culture is as scant as their knowledge of 
the wicked world is abounding. Five years at 
Madame Gigaway’s is indispensable, for it is ex- 
pensive, and the wealthy Mr. Smith and the dis- 
tinguished Mrs. Jones send their daughters there. 
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We are puzzled to discover what they learn be- 
yond an intimate acquaintance with the personal 
history and position of the parents of their fel- 
lows. They can glibly tell you who is in the 


whether Miss A.’s father lives in Fifth Avenue or 
East Broadway; whether Miss B.’s house is a 
four-story brown stone mansion or a two-story 
brick front. They have already settled the gen- 
tility and the expectations of every girl in the 
school, and are, at the earliest age, devout wor- 
shipers of the golden idol. Their substantial ac- 
quirements are such, that not one in twenty can 
indite a billet-doux without the aid of a dictionary, 
and their arithmetic is puzzled by the washer- 
woman’s bill. If you meet them in society, and, 
taking them for rational beings, start some sub- 
ject of conversation which bears upon politics, 
literature, or art, they stare at you with stupid 
amazement, or laugh outright at you as a pedant 
er a clown unacquainted with polite society. As 
for literature, they have not enterprise enough to 
study current history in the daily papers, and only 
spell through some popular ephemeral book, when 
it has become, by a lucky accident, the talk of the 
town. Art ranks with them somewhere between 


cabinet ware and upholstery, and they estimate a | 


picture as they do a damask curtain or a rosewood 
table, according to the show it makes in the draw- 
ing-room. Woman, from her intellect and vigor- 
ous culture, is said to be a power in France, and 
Napoleon had more fear of Madame de Stael than 
of combined Europe; here the sex is impotent 


and harmless in every respect but in its folly, and | 


is composed, not of De Staéls, but of just the kind 
of women the Corsican tyrant would have cher- 
ished to debauch and enslave the land which he 
subjected to his iron rule. 
These butterflies of fashion— 
“ All glossy gay, enamel’d all with gold, 
The silly tenants of the summer air, 
In folly lost, of nothing take they care,” 


flutter forth only in the glare of vanity and dis- 


: Therese, who lived with Rousseau nearly half a 
| century, had, according to the united testimony 


of all his contemporaries, only one good quality 


| to recommend her, and that was her skill in the 
wholesale, or who is in the retail business; | 


kitchen. Cooke, the actor, was so charmed with 


| a beef steak at the old Tontine Coffee-house, in 


this city, that he swore he would marry the kitchen 
wench who cooked it, and kept his vow. We can 
| assure our fair dames that better lessons of the 
| heart can be learned from Miss Beecher's cookery 
| book than from the Sorrows of Werther. 
| ‘There is one mancuvre on the part of our ladies 
which we here, in the name of manhood, protest 
| against, and that is the ingenious one of shifting 
their own burdens upon the backs of their hus- 
| bands. Nineteen out of twenty of the once proud 
| cavaliers of our queens of beauty are broken down 
into mere domestic drudges. They do four-fifths 
of the family duty—go to market, select the din- 
ner, leave the orders at the grocers, stop on their 
way down town at the intelligence office, leave 
word for the sweeps, go at midnight after their 
wives to bring them home when they are sated 
with pleasure and dissipation abroad, keep house 
in the dog-days in town, while their fashionable 
spouses are coquetting at Newport or Saratoga, 
| run after the doctor at all hours, and spend the 
| better part of the winter nights in nursing the 
baby. If this is to continue, we might better trans- 
| fer one of those painted, well-stuffed, and elegant- 
| ly-dressed wax figures which revolve in Trufitt 
the barber's window, to our drawing-room, and 
| dispense with an American wife. 
We might have sermonized upon the danger to 
| society from the character, or rather want of char- 
| acter, of our fashionable women, for of them we 
| have been speaking, and not of the fair daughters 
of America whose simpler life is an honor to the 
land, but we have preferred drawing a series of 
portraits which may aid the inexperienced in an- 
swering the question which we confess our ina- 
| bility to do— 
| Whom sHaLt we Marry! 





play. Inthe sober atmosphere and subdued light 


of home they are torpid and useless. The quiet | 


virtues of the household, the domestic duties, the 


humble utilities of a housewife's daily life, are | 
quite beneath our fine ladies’ attention. These | 


bring with them merely the reward of a good con- 


science, the happiness of a husband and family, | 


the goodly influence of a virtuous life. 


As long as we can hire good cooks for twelve | 


dollars a month, we have no desire to have our 
broth spoiled by the interference of the ten pretty 
fingers of our wives. The turn of the spit, and 
the boiling of the pot are, however, by no means 


contemptible influences in the happiness of life, | 


and should not be lightly contemned by woman. | 
Rousseau was, as we all know, so full of senti- | 
ment that he fairly boiled over, and not only blub- | 
bered outright himself, but had all France blub- 
bering with him for a score of years. Now, while | 
the author of Heloise was puling in his books, and 
theorizing about his heart, he did not fail practi- 
cally to realize his possession of a stomach, and 


took to his home a skillful caterer to its wants. | 








THE QUAKER’S WIFE. 
| TN 1769, the Society of Friends comparatively 
was a new one, and the strictness of its mem- 
bers in regard to dress and manners was quite 
unmodified, and remarkable even in that period 
of formality and decorous observances. Many, 
very many, good and noble hearts have lain hid- 
den beneath the uncreased broadcloth and dove- 
colored silk of Friends, and so many singular 
things have come to my knowledge, what I am 
now going to tell, though it must be regarded as 
a deviation from the ordinary state of things in 
Quaker families, will, I trust, be regarded in this 
light—that there is no rule, or set state of things, 
but there is an exception. My exception to the 
usual frigidity and formality of young female 
Friends was a young girl of that sect whom | 
came to know, named Martha Clifton. How I 
came into possession of some strange passages in 
her life, it is not essential to tell, nor for my read- 
ers to know—suftice it that what I relate are facts, 
and having outlived the dear and sweet lady who 
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is the subject of my story, as I think it interest- | 
ing, I mean to relate it. Among the many beau- 

tiful girls I have seen in my time, I never saw any 
one who surpassed Martha Clifton. Somehow | 
the rigid Quaker dress only lent added charms to 

her noble simplicity of beauty. You might as soon | 
have thought of decking out one of those young | 
Roman women (whom “ Little Mary” reads about 

sometimes in her history-books) in furbelows and 

ribbons, as to wish Martha’s dress any thing but 

just what it was. Sooth to say, our young! 
“Friend” knew well enough how to attire her- | 
self, and to contrive that the tasteless form of her 
dress should be so disposed as to enhance her ex- 
quisite face and figure. Her parents occupied a 
large sad-looking mansion opposite our house, so 
that I had frequent opportunities of studying the 
‘Quaker beauty,” as our pert needle-women 
would call her, and I observed that her thick silks 
and satins, nay, even sober camlets, were always 
of the most becoming colors—dove, silver gray, 
rich brown, or, on festive occasions, spotless 
maiden white. She was but eighteen when I first 
began to observe her, though she looked grave and 
sedate enough for forty—but the snows of Etna 
cover fire. Inclined by her natural taste to love 
intensely the ideal and beautiful, she was restrain- 
ed from such indulgences by the cold and frigid 
habits of her society ; still her imagination was 
sometimes gratified by the composition of poems, 
which were of no mean order. Such a mind, you 
may be sure, stagnated amidst the formal and joy- 
less life of Quakerism. She knew herself to be 
fair ; she could scarcely help it, when every pass- 
er-by confirmed the knowledge with his admira- 
tion, and even the cool and sober “‘ Friends” vied 
with each other in the endeavor to gain her love; | 
but Martha Clifton was hard to please where love 
was concerned, and believed her heart to be in- | 
sensible to the passion; yet the fire was but 
smouldering, to burst forth with increased in- 
tensity when fairly kindled. She believed it could 
not be possible for her to love one of her own 
sect. Quakers, she used to remark, were so fond 
of personal comfort, that she feared their selfish- 
ness was too great ever to allow them to love any 
but themselves. She was mistaken though, as so 
many of us are, when we attempt to decide on our 
future course. Scarcely had she known Everard 
Wilson one week, when she knew that her destiny 
had arrived. He was a young and very handsome 
Quaker, who had gone in his boyhood to Phila- 
delphia, from whence he had not long returned. 
Like Martha, his eager and intelligent mind 
soared far beyond the narrow limits of the soci- 
ety, but he had dared to go further than the fair 
“‘ Friend,” and had read worldly books extensive- 
ly. It was only necessary for Martha and him- 
self to have an opportunity of conversing, unheard 
by their elders, to discover that they were indeed 
kindred souls. That discovery soon led to an- 
other, namely, that their hearts also were indis- 
solubly united ; and the course of their love, the 
depth of which was known truly but to them- 
selves, ran smooth enough. Martha was the only 
child of a wealthy house, Everard of a family high 








in the commercial world. When they were united, 
nothing that luxury—though clothed in the forms 
of the severest simplicity—could give, was want- 
ing, and Martha was radiant with happiness ; and 
in her plain garb of pure white silk, with no 
trimming or ornament, which she wore on her 
wedding-day, I think a Jovelier creature could not 
have been seen in Queen Charlotte’s own court. 
Yes! the fair Quakeress married, went to her 
new home, and for a long time I neither saw nor 
heard any thing of her, save such odd scraps as 
Christiana Marcourt gleaned now and then from 
Ruth Clifton, Martha’s grave and quiet mother 
(my forewoman went there now and then with 
some of the Brussels net, which the female 
Friends of the wealthier classes used for ker- 
chiefs and aprons), and that was little enough. 
Whenever I thought of my former beautiful neigh- 
bor, it was to imagine her in the enjoyment of 
cloudless happiness; but I reckoned too fast. 
Five months after Martha’s wedding-day, as I sat 
at the window one day at work, a plain coach 
drew up te Friend Clifton’s door, and from it, re- 
ceived by her father and mother, came forth Martha 
Wilson, oh, so changed, so wan—thin, even to 
meagreness, so that it was with difficulty I satis- 
fied myself that this was the beautiful girl whom 
I had seen go from her father’s house, even as a 
bride. Still her altered appearance and her quan- 
tity of luggage convinced me that something was 
wrong in that Quaker ménage; for allowing 
Martha a plenitude of filial affection, still, from 
all I had heard, I knew the formality and want of 
genial feeling in her paternal home to be ill suit- 
ed to her taste. It was a long time after that I 
found out the truth of my surmises, and the 
events which, having after a few months ef mar- 
ried life caused a separation, and return of the 
young wife to her parents’ roof, made some com- 
motion among the body of ‘“‘ Friends,” connecticns 
of both parties. Martha Wilson had scarcely been 
settled in her own handsome and comfortable res- 
idence, than she discovered that her husband was 
absent many hours from his home, when business 
she well knew had no claims on his time. Great 
absence of manner, too, marked his conduct; still 
Martha was long ere she suspected that her hus- 
band’s affections were no longer hers. There was 
not on his part less kindness, when present ; but 
this grew a thing of such rare occurrence, that 
not merely her days, but her evenings were sol- 
itary. Still her mind was unawakened to jeal- 
ousy, till an anonymous letter—one of those dead- 
ly firebrands in domestic estrangements—arrived 
one day, and informed Martha that her husband 
was daily in the habit of visiting a young female 
in an obscure street ; that he was even in the habit 
of accompanying this woman to places of public 
entertainment, more especially the Opera House, 
where he might be seen in a certain box, dressed 
in the garb of the world, and listening to the di- 
vine strains of Belleroni and Staffonini. It was 
Martha’s misfortune that, instead of taking this 
precious epistle to her husband, she chose rather 
to muse and brood over the information it con- 
tained, till her brain became fermented and her 
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reason warped. She unhesitatingly believed the 
calumny. This belief was confirmed, by finding 
in her husband’s linen-drawer a pair of soiled 
white gloves—things certainly not worn by any 
of the Society of Friends. To her jaundiced eye 
this was sufficient proof. The young wife as- 
sumed a coldness equal to what she felt to be her 
injuries. A wild thought took possession of her 
brain; pondered on, it became more and more 
tangible—what was it? Why, that she, too, 
would don gay clothes, visit the house of sin, and 
with her own eyes behold if the husband of her 
choice was there, partaking with her favored rival 
these worldly snares and vanities. And Martha 
truly thought them thus, for though latitudinarian 
as a Quaker, still she went not to the extreme of 
longing after stage-plays, and such like vanities 
and temptations. Her inner life was still pure 
and intellectual. If this presumed slander proved 
to be a truth, her fate was decided. This resolu- 
tion formed, she felt impatient till it was acted on. 
As her maid Rachel could by no means be trust- 
ed, Martha had to undertake the difficult arrange- 
ments of this matter herself. She availed herself 
of the excuse that she required choice nets, to 
visit the house of a fashionable modiste, and re- 
questing to speak with the principal, she ordered 
(not without much confusion, as she marked the 
smile of the dressmaker, a Frenchwoman) a suit 
of clothes proper to appear in at the scene of gay- 
ety, which she was now quite determined to in- 
vade. She requested that the dress and a large 
gray mantle, with which she meant to hide it from 
the eyes of her staid household, should be sent by 
a messenger to her house. She took good care 
to be in the way when it arrived, and conveyed 
the strange habiliments to her own apartment. 
That very evening she had ascertained there was 
to be an opera, at which their majesties were to 
be present, and she had, through the means of 
the foreign woman, the dressmaker, obtained a 
ticket, which was inclosed with the dress. She 
had, in her own phraseology, ‘“ determined to go 
forth to the house of Belial” that very night. Now, 
in a Quaker household, such a resolution was not 
easy of accomplishment’; but Martha had seriously 
resolved, and she determined to brave all. After 
the three o’clock dinner, which, as usual now, 
passed in silence, Everard Wilson retired to his 
room, and soon after went out: stung to the 
quick, she also went to her own apartment, lock- 
ed the door, lit the candles herself, and unfolding 
her finery, surveyed it with any feelings but pleas- 
urable ones. In another hour’s time she looked 
at the time-piece, and perceived it was six o'clock. 
The opera began, she was told, at eight. She re- 
luctantly proceeded to clothe herself in the costly 
garments, in which for the first time, the only 
time, she would enter the world of fashion. The 
pale-blue satin sacque, over a petticoat of the color 
“ maiden’s blush,” the costly Mechlin lace which 
adorned the robe, the gipsy-looking cloak and hood 
of Murrey velvet which served to adorn, not con- 
ceal this exquisite toilet, enhanced Martha's per- 
fect beauty so greatly, that for a moment she for- 
got the cause of this strange metamorphosis, and 











gazed, enchanted. The gray Cashmere went over 
all, and a black silk whalebone hood, and then she 
rang the bell, and desired her maid to bid them 
call a hired chair. Rachel obeyed, not without a 
look of surprise. Telling her woman that she 
should be late home, she stepped into the sedan, 
and the Irish chairmen bore her away. The ad- 
venture was fairly commenced, it must be finished, 
and in a short time she would enter the temple of 
Apollo alone. Yes, alone ; she had forgotten till 
now that even the daughters of the world usually 
went into public with a cavalier to attend on them; 
she felt the color rush into her face, as she was 
ushered to a seat in the pit, which then, as now, 
was the resort of the Macaroni, and such of the 
citizens’ wives as affected, in spite of not com- 
prehending Italian music, a taste for this fashion- 
able amusement. Martha could not fail, in spite 
of her extreme perturbation, to perceive that she 
was an object of the general gaze, and murmurs 
reached her ear which made her sink into the 
nearest seat she could find. Not daring to look 
up, she bent her eyes on her fan, wishing de- 
voutly for the Cashmere cloak which she had left 
behind in the sedan chair. Her great beauty and 
unprotected appearance led the gentlemen around 
to regard her with an impertinent curiosity, and 
the ladies with an affected shrinking. The uni- 
versal opinion being, I am sorry to say, in spite 
of her modesty, youth, and timidity, that she was 
any thing but a woman of reputation. Such was 
the predicament into which the pure, retired 
young Quakeress had involved herself. The 
opera had commenced, but she attended to no- 
thing on the stage. Her eyes, when, indeed, she 
mustered sufficient courage to raise them, were 
busily employed in making a survey of that brill- 
iant assemblage. Suddenly her eyes dwelt on a 
box on the second tier, in which a young girl of 
exquisite beauty sat conspicuously forward. Fur- 
ther back, dressed a-la-mode, sat Martha’s hus- 
band. “Yes, it was truth, then; she was glad 
she was there to confront him ; glad that she sat 
there a living witness of his shame.” She gazed 
for some minutes on the pair. The young girl 
cast her brilliant eyes about the house—she seemed 
asif seeking some one amidst the splendid throng. 

Everard, on his part, appeared to be absorbed 
in constantly watching her, though apparently he 
seldom spoke. At length Martha, who had gazed 
at this sight till her woman's heart, burning with 
excitement, she could bear it no longer, rose up 
and abruptly quitted her seat. Some of the beaux 
who were lounging about started up also, and, to 
her extreme vexation, she was surrounded by 
offers of assistance ; she hardly knew what im- 
pulse caused her to take the arm of the least ob- 
trusive, but she did so, saying, in her formal 
phraseology (to which being accustomed, she 
could not, under excitement and irritation, alter 
to more conventional forms), ‘ Friend, I accept 
thy proffered assistance ; be respectful, I entreat 
thee, and convey me to yonder small compart- 
ment—that one hung with scarlet, wherein thou 
seest that fair but shameless woman.” You may 
guess the amazement of the votaries of Fops’ Al- 
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ley at hearing this Quaker language ; but though 
conceited and a fashionable lounger, the young 
man addressed had still the feelings of a gentle- 
man; so quietly clearing the way from his con- 
temptuously-smiling companions, he said, with 
some respect, “Depend on me, madam; you 
honor me by trusting me,”’ and in a very short 
space of time they arrived at the box-door. Call- 
ing the box-keeper, the young nobleman, for such 
he was, signed to him to open the door ; he was 
obeyed, and on Martha thanking him, he bowed 
and rejoined his friends below, who were en- 
gaged in an animated discussion as to the pretty 
Quakeress in disguise. As the box-door opened, 
Everard Wilson turned, and I will not attempt to 
depict the expression on his face as he, with some 
difficulty, recognized his wife. “Thou!” said 
he, knitting his brows ; then taking her by the 
wrist, he led her toward the door. ‘‘ Martha!” 
he exclaimed, ‘dost thou understand thine ac- 
tions’ art thou departed from reason! This 
dress? Oh, shame! that thy husband should 
blush for thee.” 

“ Shame on thyself,” said the exasperated wife. 
“ Darest thou to confront me, thou and thy shame- 
less paramour!” 

The young female, who had hastily drawn the 
curtains, and had sat apparently much amazed at 
this scene, and who, with her eye-glass directed 
toward the excited Martha, seemed likewise con- 
siderably amused, burst at this crisis into a loud 
laugh. She was about to address Martha, when 
Everard laid his hand on her arm. 


‘‘ Silence,” said he, “I will not have her ad- 
dressed by thee—dost thou understand! not one 


sentence.” Then turning to the disgusted and 
alienated wife, ‘‘ Woman,” he said, “I am thy 
husband ; on thy duty I command thee to depart 
home. This is no time or place to explain, if I 
even chose to do so—but I do not. Come, I will 
assist thee to thy conveyance. Edith,” to the 
strange female, ‘‘ do thou remain here—alone— 
mark me. | trust thee for a few short moments ; 
let me not on my return find myself deceived ;” 
so saying he took his wife’s hand and led her out, 

i , powerless, stupefied with combined an- 
ger, terror, and apprehension. As one in a dream, 
she suffered him to lead her; then as Everard 
dispatched a messenger for a chair, she demand- 
ed if he meant to leave the ‘‘ Woman of Belial,” 
and depart with her ! 

«I do not,” said Everard ; “my duty leads me 
to remain here: ask no questions, for I shall an- 
swer none. Thou hast much ssed this 
night, and it will need all my love to accord thee 
pardon.” 

“Thou,” said Martha, “‘ pardon me! I thank 
thee ; thou hast said well ; henceforth join whom 
thou wilt. Street,” she said to the chair- 
men, as, repulsing Everard’s assistance, she en- 
tered the sedan; the bearers went on, and Martha, 
in the midst of her indignation, was reminded by 
her chilliness that she had lost the wrapping in 
which she came, so that she would have to enter 
her own house in her assumed dress was very 
evident. When the chair stopped at her own 





home, she gave orders to the men that her wo- 
men should bring a cloak out; her order bein 
obeyed, she enveloped her person in it before she 
quitted the sedan. But, truth to say, the quiet 
Quaker household were sufficiently scandalized 
at their mistress’s proceedings without beholding 
with their own eyes her strange and unseemly 
transformation. Martha's first step, after de- 
stroying her opera costume, and securely hiding 
the remains from the prying eyes of Rachel, was 
to abandon her own apartment, and lodge herself 
in a remoter one ; she had succeeded in discover- 
ing the source of her unhappiness; she felt de- 
graded in her own estimation ; her husband had 
all but avowed that she had forfeited his, and a 
more thoroughly miserable woman perhaps did 
not at that moment exist. 

The next morning, having spent the night in 
tears and lamentations, she dispatched a letter to 
Everard, requesting that if he could not satisfac- 
torily account for his conduct, he would prepare 
measures for an immediate separatien. Everard 
turned pale when he read this letter, so haughty 
and uncompromising in its tone—as he thought, 
so unwifelike. He had been all that night pre- 
paring for a humiliating confession, but one which 
would have restored him Martha’s unbounded love 
and confidence. Now, the demon of pride step- 
ped in and whispered, “ To act thus, I will not 
wound my own feelings to save hers.’’ He there- 
fore returned an answer, avowing it impessible to 
explain at present, the matter involving another 
person’s honor. He also requested his wife to 
summon her parents and previde her own man of 
business. Martha, heart-stricken, and firmly con- 
vinced of his guilt, did as he desired, and the re- 
sult of these proceedings was, that she returned 
to her own family in a state of health which af- 
forded the most serious grounds for apprehensions 
of the worst kind 

Thus did twelve months pass away, mournfully 
enough to Martha. Her appearance was so al- 
tered that, save for elegance of demeanor, few 
would have recognized the beautiful Quakeress. 
Her own fortune had been returned, and all al- 
lowance from Everard declined. 

She never heard of him, for all communication 
between the families was interdicted. Quakers 
are silently vindictive, and Friends Clifton, lov- 
ing their daughter fondly, resented strongly her 
wrongs. One day she received a note written 
in a small female hand, requesting Mrs. Wilson 
would visit a house in a street named in the 
neighborhood of Bloomsbury, where there was a 
dying woman who had injured her. Such an 
invitation Martha would scarcely have refused at 
any time, but perhaps a foreboding of who this 
enemy might be, induced her still more urgently 
on this occasion te go. She desired Christiana 
Marcourt to attend her thither, and Christiana, 
who possessed her confidence and was much re- 
spected by her, consenting, they departed together 
to the locality indicated in the note, and arrived 
at the door of a mean-looking house. A woman- 
servant ushered them to a room on the first floor ; 
there, stretched on a couch arranged as a bed, 
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lay a gitl evidently in the last stage of rapid de- 
cline. The invalid beckoned her visitors to take 
chairs close to the couch, for a cough, distressing 
even to hear, interrupted the poor girl every min- 
ute. Martha, who had recognized her opera ri- 
val, turned pale, and the tears came into her fine 
dark eyes; she evidently anticipated a heart-rend- 
ing confession of wrongs and injuries done to 
herself; judge, then, how great was her surprise, 
when, after a paroxysm of coughing was, over, 
and the sick girl able to speak, she addressed 
Mistress Wilson by saying, ‘I sent to tell you 
—for I could not die till I had done so—that 
your husband is innocent of all guilt as regards 
myself, for | am—his sister.” An exclamaticn 
burst from the lips of Martha. She continued, 
‘‘Hear what I have to say while breath is yet 
given me. It was shame first sealed Everard’s 
lips, and pride seals them now, and the fear that 
false shame and wounded pride together will seal 
them when I am gone, has induced me to send 
for you to-day.” A pause ensued; the unhappy 
young creature was breathless and nearly faint- 
ing; when a little recovered, she related such 
circumstances as I shall narrate precisely as I 
heard them. 

At sixteen years of age Edith Wilson, notwith- 
standing the strictness of her education and the 
sobriety of her father’s household, possessed an 
incorrigible levity of heart and mind. Gifted 
with great beauty, her gayety was not the par- 
donable effervescence of youth, but the frivolity 
and natural vicious tendency of an idle disposi- 
tion joined to strong passions. She formed, se- 
cretly, acquaintances out of the society ; and many 
a night, when her parents deemed her retired to 
rest, had she quitted her paternal roof, and been 
a partaker of all the secret and not over-reputable 
diversions, which even in the strict and Puritan- 
ical city of Philadelphia found votaries among the 
young and viciously inclined. Some natures are 
so warped, so gnarled, and knotted by secret vice, 
that not all the pious training in the world could 
bend them straight. One bad female acquaint- 
ance, many vile books, had so perverted Edith 
Wilson, that at sixteen she secretly laughed at 
all moral or religious notions. I do not wish, 
however, to dilate on the errors of this guilty 
young creature; suffice it, that when she was by 
her parents formally betrothed to a staid and 
somewhat elderly merchant of the Quaker per- 
suasion, she eloped from her father’s house, rob- 
bing his bureau of a large sum in money, and 
sailed from New York undiscovered, though her 
distracted brother and father lost no time in pur- 
suit. She made her voyage alone and unpro- 
tected. On arriving in England, though to con- 
tinue so formed no part of her plan, gifted with 
the rarest beauty and immense vivacity, destrue- 
tion, seeking for it as she did, was inevitable. 
When her brother Everard (whose chief object in 
coming to England was to discover and reclaim 
her if possible), some short time after his mar- 
riage, did recognize her, to his unfeigned horror 
and subsequent torment, she was dressed in splen- 
dor, lolling in the carriage of a well-known profli- 





gate nobleman. Everard, though burning with 
shame and confusion, stopped the carriage, and 
addressing his sister by name, insisted on her 
alighting and entering a private hotel close at 
hand. The shameless girl defied him, till he, 
threatening to pursue her for robbery, she found 
herself obliged to succumb, and dismissing her 
gaudy equipage, accompanied her brother in si- 
lent rage to the house he pointed out. A long 
and most unsatisfactory conversation ensved. 
Edith persisting in her right to pursue any course 
of life she pleased; her brother, equally determ- 
ined to force her into decorum and submission, 
asserted his resolution never to leave her un- 
watched or unguarded. At first the wretched 
girl laughed the idea to scorn, but she soon found 
Everard was perfectly in earnest. He dispatch- 
ed a messenger with a note to an old servant of 
his, now retired from service, and to whom he 
resolved to intrust the charge of his sister when 
he was forced to be absent. When the old man 
arrived, obedient to his late master’s summons, 
he desired him to call a hackney-coach, and to 
look for lodgings in a certain part of the town he 
named; and leading the indignant Edith to the 
coach, placed her in it, and drove slowly thither. 
She had then recourse to tears and entreaties, 
but they had as little effect as her passion. “ Lost 
as she was,”’ he told her, “irretrievably for earth, 
he would try to save her for heaven.” She 
asked, with scorn and baffled rage flashing from 
her beautiful eyes, if he intended to take her to 
his house. He indignantly asked if she thought 
such a thing possible. What! pollute his pure 
and beautiful Martha’s eyes with the sight of 
such a sister! Thus they reached the apartments 
which Andrew, who was waiting in a street pre- 
viously agreed on, had hired; and here, these 
plainly-furnished rooms was Edith Wilson told 
she must consider her home for the present. She 
raved, stormed, and threatened, but to no purpose, 
She was never left unguarded by her brother or 
his servant; and being without money she had 
no means to break her chain. This life continued 
some time, till one day, reading the Gazette, she 
discovered that a rich and childless relative, ig- 
norant of course of her misconduct, bad left her 
a large sum of money. Not being able ic claim 
it without Everard’s assistance, she formed a new 
plan—she affected extreme penitence and humil- 
ity; and so perfectly deceived her brother, that 
having claimed the legacy for her, he was induced 
to place the power of disposing of it in her own 
hands, and hoped that she might be now trusted, 
She pursued this new conduct for some time, till 
Andrew and her brother off their guard, she gave 
unbounded license to her love of expense. Her 
object being to see her former admirer, she en- 
gaged a box at the Opera; and Everard found to 
his horror that opposition was in vain; nothing 
seemed effectual but his constant surveillance. 

A billet from Lord —— having been inter- 
cepted by Andrew, and Edith persisting that 
she would frequent her Opera-box, Everard an- 
nounced his determination to go with her. It 
was received with the wildest shouts of laughter. 
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“Tn that dress?” “No,” 


said her brother, “I | lishment used as an hospital, a young man, in 


shall wear the dress of the world: to save my | the undress uniform of a surgeon in the French 
sister from further sin it will be admissible.” | navy, sat reading. He seemed so absorbed in 


And assuredly his presence did preserve her from | 
the interviews she so much desired, when Mar- | 
tha’s inopportune appearance surprised them. 
Edith was about to tell her the truth—it was | 
then that Everard by an expressive gesture for- | 
bid her communicativeness. During his absence | 
that night she contrived to see Lord ; and | 
two months after her brother’s formal separation | 





his studies that he took no notice of the pattering 
rain, or the fast decay of the lamp which dimly 
| lighted the book before him. On a sudden he 
started up, and carrying on the thread of the ar- 
gument he had apparently been following, he ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ True, true ; the poor do but live, 
| they do but exist, drag on a few miserable years, 
and then sink unheeded into a noisome grave. 


from his wife, she eloped in the dead of night to | Riches alone can bring pleasure, and make each 


her profligate lover. 
The rest of her history I dare not dwell upon; 


Cursed is 
At twenty- 


hour we live an age of enjoyment. 
the lot of him unblessed by fortune ! 


it was such as Hogarth has described in some of | seven years of age, here am I, doomed to a life 


his matchless pictures. 


soon dissipated her own money; and he, whose | erable hospital! 


Cards and extravagance | of poverty, destined to pass my days in this mis- 


The author is right.” And 


protection she had sought, became wearied of her | again De Launay plunged into his studies. 


expensive whims. 


His task was, however, soon broken in upon 


A short time before her interview with Martha | by the entrance of one of the infirmary men, who 
her brother had discovered her perishing from | came to inform him that ‘‘ number seven had just 


hunger, illness, and misery, in a low and wretch- | breathed his last.” 


Without the slightest emo- 


ed dwelling—into such an extreme of misery had | tion, save a shade of annoyance, which instantly 


her vice plunged her. 


He would have taken the | stole over his countenance at this interruption, 


wanderer to his own home, for he perceived the | the young surgeon rose, and approached the dou- 


end was at hand; but she so ardently begged to 
be alone, that he permitted her to choose the 
humble refuge in which Martha found her. 


She | prisoner bears a name. 


ble row of iron beds, each bearing the number of 
its tenant ; for in the infirmary of the Bagne no 
A single cipher stands 


entreated that she might effect a reconciliation | for the appellative the convict has disgraced. 


between her brother and his wife ere she died; 
but to this proposition he would not listen. 
thought,” said she to Martha, “that you should 
have trusted him better.” 

« And so I should,” said the weeping Martha, 
tenderly wiping the dying girl’s brow, damp with 
the exertion of her narrative. .. . . . 

Martha Wilson had many subsequent inter- 
views with her fallen sister, and it was at the 
very last that, hastily summoned to the death- 
scene, husband and wife met again. It was by 
the side of that death-bed that they felt how slight 
had been their cause of dissension; and the only 
feeling which prevented a reconciliation—pride 
—in that awful hour of human suffering and ex- 
piation was crushed in the dust. 

Edith Wilson died calmly and even happily, 
trusting that the tears with which, like the sinner 
of old times, she had washed her Saviour’s feet, 
might in his eye wash away her many sins, and 
trusting, with a childlike devotion, that Faith in 
His mercy would save her. 





THE YOUNG SURGEON. 

HE rain fell heavily against the window-panes ; 
the night was not only dark and gloomy, but 
a thick, black vapor seemed actually to penetrate 
into the interior of the mansion, the inhabitants 
of which were now locked in profound slumber. 
Not a single light appeared throughout the whole 
city of Brest, save in the windows of a large, 
square, dismal-looking building which stood on 
the left bank of the port. This edifice is the 
Bagne, or fatal prison, in which the captives, 
doomed to perpetual labor, are left to waste their 

useless sighs, or vent their idle execrations. 


In an upper room of that portion of this estab- | 


“He! 





De Launay stopped when he came to “ number 
seven.” He drew down the sheet which had 
been thrown over the face of the corpse, and 
gazed at it with deep interest. He placed his 
hand upon the head, and contemplated the form 
before him for some instants, then, as if struck 
with a sudden desire to ascertain some anatomical 
point, he ordered the body to be instantly carried 
into the dissecting hall. The wretched remains 
were those of one whose phrenological develop- 
ments might have proved a study of deep interest. 
Condemned to hard labor for life, for robbery and 
attempt to murder, Pierre Cranon had now been 
an inmate of the prison for upward of ten years 
—ten years of continual study how to escape. 
No less than sixty times had the unhappy man 
endeavored to get away, and sixty times had he 
been detected and punished. For several months 
previous to his last illness had Cranon been bound 
to his labor by chains weighing some thirty pounds ; 
every vigilance had been exercised by his guards 
to prevent the possibility of his flight, and yet the 
idea of escape haunted his imagination, and be- 
came a never-dying, never-yielding monomania. 
The pain, however, of his increased fetters, at 
length brought on a sullen despair. His strict 
confinement within the walls undermined his 
health, and wore out the last remnant of his mis- 
erable days. He pined; he sickened ; and with- 
ering, sank. 

The attendants re-entered with a bier, on which 
they placed the body, and carried it, as desired, 
into the dissecting-room. The anatomical hall 
of the Bagne, but rarely used, was still more hor- 
rible in its appearance than such places usually 
are. Strewed about lay several human limbs, 
thrown carelessly aside. half-eaten by the rats. 
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Several shreds of human flesh, already putrid, 
clung to the large marble table used for dissecting, 
while the foot occasionally slipped as it glided 
through some filthy pool of half-coagulated blood. 
Near an open window hung a skeleton, which 
had already lost some of its parts, and which moved 
up and down, creaking and almost cracking as the 
breeze swung it about. 

Although accustomed to such scenes, De Lau- 
nay felt a chill steal through his frame, a nervous 
sensation hitherto unknown to him, but now 
brought on by the dreary damp of the horrid am- 
phitheatre, whose terrors seemed to dance in grim 
array, as the flaming light kept waving in the 
breeze. The young surgeon quickly produced 
his instruments, and approached the corpse. The 
dreadfully attenuated frame, the lacerated ankles, 
where the iron had actually eaten into the flesh, 
all lay displayed befote him, and he paused for a 
moment. De Launay, seizing his dissecting-knife, 
was about to plunge it into the body, when a 
slight movement of the arm made him start back ; 
in another instant, Cranon opened his eyes, and 
slowly raising himself, peered anxiously around. 
The young surgeon stood aghast. Profiting by 
this, the prisoner quietly but quickly started up, 
and rushed toward the window. In a moment 
De Launay saw the artifice; he darted on the 
unfortunate wretch, and attempted to throw him 
down. The love of life, the hope of liberty, for a 
moment lent their whole force to the miserable 
captive. A deadly struggle took place, in which 


youth and vigor gained the mastery, and Cranon 
lay at the mercy of De Launay, who placed his 
knee upon his chest. 

“Your attempts are useless; you are in my 


power. A single call will bring the guard. Say, 
then, what means this fresh, this mad attempt at 
escape !” 

“For the love of God, let me go! Surely my 
escape can not hurt you, and the Almighty will 
reward you for the good deed. Nay, do not 
spurn the prayers of a miserable old man.” 

* What ! think you Ill connive at sucha thing?” 

‘Just Providence! think what I’ve suffered ! 
ten long years of misery, and now two months 
of cherished hope thus crushed in a moment. I, 
who for three days refused all food, in order to 
become ill, and be admitted into the infirmary ; I, 
who counterfeited death so well that even you 
were deceived. But no, no; you will not detain 
me. Good Monsieur De Launay, you have a 
heart. O give me, then, my freedom !” 

“« Why are you so desirous of obtaining itt” 

“Why! Ah! you have never been a prisoner, 
a prisoner for life, or you would never ask why I 
desire liberty.” 

“ But how would you gain a livelihood! You 
are too old, too weak to work. You would starve.” 

The captive smiled ; an almost disdainful sneer 
of triumph curled his lip, as he replied, “I am 
richer than yourself.” 

“You?” 

“Most trae.” 

“You are indeed, then, fortunate.” This was 
said with a degree of bitter irony, which, while it 





conveyed a doubt of the truth of the assertion, 
told plainly how highly the young surgeon esti- 
mated the gifts of fortune. 

‘** Would you also be rich ! 
us both.” 

“ Do you take me for a fool, that you thus en- 
deavor to deceive me *” 

“T tell you I can make your fortune.” 

“ Some robbery in which you would have me 
join?” 

** No, not so; assist my flight, and I will place 
the money in your hands. I will give you half 
of all I have got.” 

‘Silence! keep your falsehoods for those who 
are creiulous enough to believe them, and come 
instantly back to the guard-house ;” and De Lau- ° 
nay attempted to look careless, though his ears 
had drunk in each syllable the prisoner had ut- 
tered. 

“Why will you not believe me *” despairingly 
asked the captive. ‘*On my soul, I lie not. How 
can I prove the truth of my assertion ?”’ 

‘« Show me your treasure.” 

‘*T have it nothere. You know well I can not 
have itin my possession. Let me go, and I swear 
you shall have your share of it.” 

“Thank you! thank you for nothing! I will 
instantly sign the receipt in full. So up, and in 
again !—up !”’ and he shook the wretched man. 

Cranon groaned heavily. He pondered for a 
moment, and then suddenly exclaimed, in a tone 
which left no doubt on the mind of the young 
surgeon that he was speaking the truth. “ Lis- 
ten to me; so help me Providence, I possess the 
money I speak of. It is no fancy, no well-in- 
vented lie; I have a fortune enough to make us 
both rich. Now, say, if I prove this to be the 
fact, and consent to give you half, will you allow 
me to escape !” 

‘We'll see; go on.” 

* Not so, till you promise.” 

“ Well, I suppose I may do so safely.” 

‘“‘ Swear that you will.” 

“« T swear.” 

‘‘ Well, then, on the beach at St. Michael's, 
just behind the rock of Irglas, in a pit six feet 
deep, ten years ago I hid an iron case, containing 
400,000 francs in bank-notes.” 

De Launay started. ‘‘Where did you get 
that sum?” 

‘From a traveler we assassinated near the 
spot.” 

“ Wretch !” 

‘‘Four hundred thousand francs,” repeated 
the convict, with a voice of triumph, “is enough, 
I hope, for two—enough to make us both happy. 
Say, will you have half?” 

The young surgeon paused, then added in a 
tone of doubt, “‘ The tale seems scarcely credible. 
You have been a prisoner here for upward of 
ten years.” 

“Right ; it is fully that time since Martin and 
I, being closely pursued, buried the treasure in 
the spot I have told you of. The very day after 
we were seized at Plestin, and brought here. 


Martin died within these walls last year, and 


I have enough for 
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left me the sole possessor of this important se- 
cret.”’ 

Notwithstanding all his endeavors to appear 
indifferent, De Launay had listened with deep 
attention to Cranon’s recital. When he had 
ceased to speak, the young man remained per- 
fectly silent for some time, seeming to balance in 
his own mind the probability of the story he had 
just heard. Casting his eyes up fora single mo- 
ment, he found those of the prisoner fixed on 
him. He blushed, and starting from his reverie, 
said, with an air of forced levity, which his 
former attention but too fully belied— 

*‘ Your story is we!l invented, but the theme is 
old. It wont do. These hidden treasures area 
hackneyed subject, which even children laugh at 
now. ‘Try and get up a better—a more probable 
one.” 

The convict shuddered. 
me 1 ” 

‘* believe you to be a clever rogue, who might, 
perhaps, succeed in deceiving one less wary than 
myself.” 

Cranon threw himself on his knees. “ Mon- 
sieur de Launay, for the love of God, believe me! 
I speak the truth; I can instantly find the spot, 
if you will only let me go and search for it.” 

“T will save you that trouble.” 

“Nay, then, I will give you two-thirds, two 
full thirds.” 

“ Enough.” 

“‘ Nay, I will also add the jewels, the trinkets ; 
for there are also valuable jewels in the case.” 


«« You do not believe 


** Silence! I have listened too long; get up, | 


sir.” 

Cranon uttered a wild scream of despair, and 
threw himself on the ground again. The convict 
now rolled himself over in agonizing misery ; he 
groaned in mental torture. De Launay seemed per- 
plexed ; an inward struggle agitated his bosom. 
Bad passions began to spring up and shake his 
purpose. On the one hand, his violent desire for 
riches made him almost hope the tale he had just 
heard were true, and in this case he would not 
hesitate to accept the prisoner’s proposals; on 
the other hand, he feared he might be duped, and 
become a laughing-stock, despised, disgraced, for 
thus conniving at the escape of a convict. This 
last reflection overcame his every other feeling 
He started up, and attempted, but without suc- 
cess, to drag Cranon toward the entrance. Foiled 
in this, he darted through the door, which he 
double-locked upon the prisoner, and rushing to 
the guard-house, obtained the assistance of a file 
of soldiers. 

As he was unlocking the door, in company 
with the assistants he had brought, a sudden shot 
was fired; at the same moment a man stripped 
perfectly naked, covered with blood, bounded 
past him. It was Cranon, who, during his mo- 
mentary absence had jumped out of the window, 
and been wounded by the sentinel on duty. 

The unhappy man staggered a few paces, 
reeled, and fell a corpse into the arms of De 
Launay. F ‘ é é , d 

Badenwiller, an inconsiderable watering-place 





in the neighborhood of the Black Forest, is one 
of the most picturesque spots on the continent of 
Europe. Nature seems here to have taken a 
strange delight in amassing her richest charms, 
and concentrating her every beauty within a 
single valley. As its name indicates, Baden- 
willer boasts mineral baths, famed from the 
earliest ages. 

The bathers who lodged at the “Ville de 
Carlsruhe,” the best hotel in the place, were 
assembled beneath a little grove of acacias planted 
in the garden of the inn. Madame Perschof, 
with her only unmarried daughter, had just joined 
the group, from which the young bachelors shrunk 
with terror at the approach of this regular hus- 
band-hunting dame, who, having menaged to 
procure partners for her three elder damsels else- 
where, had come hither for the purpose of en- 
trapping another son-in-law. After a short salu- 
tation to each of the company, the match-making 
parent sat down, and having made her spinster 
child take a place next to her—for caution is al- 
ways commendable in prudent mammas at strange 
watering-places—the conversation, which had 
been interrupted for a moment by her arrival, 
again went on. 

“T must confess,” said a fat old lady, who 
occupied three chairs, ‘I must confess that the 
conduct of this Miss Morpeth is most strange. I 
can not make out her coming here with a sort of 
a governess, traveling about unprotected in a 
strange country.” 

«Qh, that is nothing,” interrupted a pseudo- 
blue-stocking lady. ‘I know the customs of 
these islanders well; for my husband subscribes 
to the British reading-room at Frankfort; and | 
can assure you that English young ladies always 
travel alone, or with their lovers.” 

‘How very immoral!” exclaimed Madame 
Perschof. 

“ And this Englishman, this Mr. Burns, who 
follows the young lady about to every place she 
visits? It is all very well for her to call him an 
old friend of the family; but I know better than 
that. I’ve watched his attentions, and I am sure 
he is a lover. 

“‘ But he is old enough to be her father.” 

“So much the more likely to be a gallant. 
She is just the girl an elderly man would admire. 
I will be bound to say Mr. Burns is rich.” 

‘« How very horrible !” cried Madame Perschof. 
“T am but a poor lone widow; but if I had a 
child like Miss Morpeth—” 

“ Yes, but you don’t understand the character 
of these English,” again chimed in the blue- 
stocking. “England is a free country; they 
have their ‘habeas corpus,’ and their hustings, 
which decidedly affect their manners.” 

“That is all very possible, though I don’t 
understand it. But this I do know, the girl is a 
coquette, and has managed to turn Monsieur de 
Launay’s head—a young man who might aspire 
to a far more beautiful and accomplished crea- 
ture.” And Madame Perschof looked approv- 
ingly at her buckram daughter. 

“ Hush!” cried the fat lady ; “here he comes.” 
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As she spoke, Edward de Launay approached. 
Apparently preoccupied by unpleasant reflections, 
he allowed the gesture of Madame Perschof to 
pass unheeded, although that gesture conveyed a 
direct invitation to the favored gentleman to take 
a Seat next to her fair daughter; but taking his 
place at some distance from the rest of the com- 
pany, he turned silently away, without deigning 
to cast another look on the fair Madame Perschof, 
and thus offended the worthy mamma, who, with 
some little acerbity, asked, ‘‘ How it was that 
Monsieur de Launay was not on duty, keeping 
guard over the lovely Fanny Morpeth!” 

“Miss Morpeth does not go out to-day: she 
is far from well.” 

“Indeed! I think you are wrong. I am al- 
most sure I saw her pass some hours ago.” 

‘‘T learned this from Miss Morpeth herself, in 
answer to a solicitation on my part to accompany 
her on an excursion we had planned last even- 
ing.” 

“Is itsot Then you are not the favored one 
I thought you. Behold!” 

And, with a glance of triumph, Madame Per- 
schof pointed to Miss Morpeth, who just then 
entered the grove mounted on a donkey. She 
had evidently returned from a long country 
ramble. Mr. Burns accompanied her on foot. 
De Launay started up, while his countenance 
betrayed surprise and mortification. Miss Mor- 
peth blushed, and, hurrying past, entered the 
hotel without speaking to any one. Mr. Burns 
was following her, when De Launay, seizing him 


by the arm, begged for a few minutes’ private 


conversation. The Englishman instantly as- 
sented, and they at once sought the retirement 
of the neighboring wood. Suddenly De Launay 
stopped. 

“ You doubtless know my reason for thus seek- 
ing a private interview?” 

“ Perhaps I do.” 

“You can not be ignorant that I love, adore 
Miss Morpeth; that, to a certain extent, our 
affection is mutual; at least so I had every 
reason to believe, till you arrived here. Since 
that period her manner has changed ; she is no 
longer the same.” 

‘“* Surely a lady has a right to consider well, 
and weigh the consequences, ere she enters into 
an engagement to marry a perfect stranger.” 

“TI scarcely understand you, nor your right to 
inquire; but if you seek the information, you 
shall have it. I am not ashamed of telling you 
who and what I am.” 

“T am all attention.” 

‘T am a member of one of the oldest families 
in Brittany. My father, who commanded a 
frigate, died at Brest. Left an orphan at fifteen 
years of age, I became a surgeon in the French 
navy, a service I only quitted a year and a half 
ago. As to my fortune,” and here his voice 
trembled as he added, “I possess four hundred 
thousand francs, of which I can give positive 
proof.” 

“All these assertions would doubtless be of 
great interest, and have their proper weight with 





the young lady. As far as I am concerned, mere 
statement is not sufficient.”’ 

‘« Sir, this language, these doubts are insult- 
ing.” 
* Rather call it prudence.” 

“ By what right do you thus dare either to 
question or disbelieve me! You are a stranger 
to me yourself; I know not who you are.” 

“A friend, warmly interested in the young 
lady’s welfare ; nothing more.” 

“In my turn, may I not re-echo your doubts ? 
may I not declare such an explanation to be 
wholly unsatisfactory ?” 

“Sir, you will remember that I never sought 
this interview. You chose to make me your 
confidant ; it was a post I did not seek. I have 
told you all I intend to tell you. If this does not 
suit you, I wish you a good morning.” 

At this moment Miss Morpeth appeared. 

“T come, my dear, I come,” said the English- 
man; and he instantly joined Fanny, leaving De 
Launay to his further reflections : Whether Miss 
Morpeth was a heartless coquette who had played 
with his affections? By what tie she was bound 
to the laconic Englishman? Had the young sur- 
geon’s vanity misconstrued her good nature, and 
magnified her simple civilities into encourage- 
ment? Was the whole a dream! or was she 
really attached to him? For the life of him, De 
Launay could not decide in his own mind. 

When De Launay saw Miss Morpeth in the 
evening, he assumed all the -oldness, the distance 
of an injured lover. He even attempted to con- 
ceal his jealousy by appearing to flirt with 
Mademoiselle Perschof, to the no small delight 
of her proud mamma, who occasionally came to 
the relief of her blushing daughter by a chance 
allusion to her uncle the burgomaster, a hint 
about family portraits, and a mere glance at her 
child’s great accomplishments. 

Fanny looked grave, but not angry. Day after 
day rolled past; her melancholy seemed to in- 
crease, an anxious excitement lighted her coun- 
tenance, and on more than one occasion De 
Launay saw her rush with peevish impatience to 
meet the man who was employed to bring the 
letters to the hotel. At length the wished-for 
epistle reached her hands. Pale as marble, she 


received one morning a packet bearing the post- 


mark “ Brest,”’ and with trembling haste she flew 
to Mr. Burns, to whom it was directed, as if her 
whole existence depended on the contents of that 
missive. 

De Launay saw this, and again his jealous 
fears were roused. In misery and anger he 
rushed from the house, and entering the well- 
shrubberied garden, threw himself on one cf the 
benches, where, unseen by any one, he might 
mentally review his misfortunes, jealous lest 
some prying eye should read his thoughts, and 
discover the pain he felt at being thus slighted, 
cast off, in favor of another. Here he had not 
sat long, when a fairy hand was placed on his 
shoulder, and the well-known tones of his loved 
Fanny was heard to utter-his name. He started 
up: it was no vision. There stood the girl he 
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loved, smiling on him with pure affection ; there 
before him was the rapturous gaze of her, who, 
while she offered him one of her lovely hands as 
a token of restored affection, held up to his view, 
with tantalizing archness, the very letter which 
had caused him so much uneasiness. 

They exchanged a single sentence, and were 
again the fondest, the most affectionate of lovers. 
A few more words, and, without alluding to its 
contents, Miss Morpeth handed him the letter, 
which he eagerly read. 


“TO MR. BURNS. 

“Sir—I have, as directed, made every in- 
quiry relative to the person you mention. He is 
the only son of the late Captain de Launay, who 
died in this city in 1820. His Christian name is 
Edward. He became a naval surgeon—appoint- 
ed five years ago as assistant in the Bagne— 
quitted on the 8th of April last year, having, it is 
said, inherited a large fortune from a distant 
relation—name unknown. Bears a good char- 
acter, and said to be skillful. Description copied 
from the police-office, as per margin. 

** Your obedient and humble servants, 
“Rocurort & Co.” 


In an instant the blood rushed into the face of 
the indignant young man. 

«Am I to be made the object of inquiries like 
these? Never, never! If it is at such a price— 
if I am to be taken only on the faith of such 
documents as these, to become the husband of 
Miss Morpeth, ten thousand times will I rather 
renounce them than be the pointed object of 
suspicion.” 

“Edward! this from you?” 

“ Alas! it will break my heart ; but by heaven 
it shall not pass unpunished. I will seek out 
this officious Englishman.” 

*‘ Stay, you know not what you do.” 

“ Ay, but too well do I know that he is your 
lover.” 

“On my soul, not so.” 

“Tell me then, tell me, F conjure you, how 
is it that he is thus mixed up in your wel- 
fare?” 

«Nay, I beseech you, inquire not. After to- 
morrow I pledge myself to clear up this mystery. 
Suffice it to say at present, he is a relative, a 
near and dear relative, whose name must remain 
concealed for a few days, till the fate of an officer 
he has wounded be ascertained. Wait but a 
little, dearest Edward, and there shall be no con- 
cealment between us.” 

The term, “‘ dearest Edward,” at once softened 
the young Frenchman. The half explanation, 
the assurance that Mr. Burns was a relative 
pleased him ; and though he thought it dignified 
to keep up a small degree of apparent rancor 
about the letter, the contents of which, after all, 
were not disagreeable, De Launay felt perfectly 
happy. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that, in less than ten minutes, the said letter, 
Mr. Burns, Mademoiselle Perschof, and the 
whole world were forgotten. 


To their great surprise, the bell sounded, and 





summoned them to their evenin ere the 
seemed to have conversed five A Sear 4 

“‘ And must we part, dearest Fanny !—so soon, 
too. Promise to see me here again at the same 
hour to-morrow.” The happy and now lively 
girl assented. ‘Till then, sometimes think on 
me. But stay—a happy idea—bear some token 
that will remind you of me in my absence.” 

“That is unnecessary, Edward.” 

“ Nay, nay, not so; it will please me—here.” 
And he took a small casket from his pocket. 
“The cameo has long been in our family: accept 
it as a token that my parent now looks down 
from heaven on our love.” 

And he fastened the rich ornament in hes 
scarf. In truth, I must confess I believe he im- 
printed a chaste kiss on the fair cheek of her be 
adored, as he entered with her into the saloon in 
which the evening meal was served. 

The greater number of persons were assem- 
bled together in a little knot, talking of some dis- 
coveries lately made in Africa; while the female 
portion were expressing their terror at the dan- 
gers which every man must incur who travels 
through an uncivilized country. This little co- 
terie Edward instantly joined, and was soon 
mixed up in their conversation ; while Miss Mor- 
peth approached Mr. Burns, who sat at the oppe- 
site end of the room, apparently in a deep reve- 
rie. As Fanny drew near to him, he rose, and 
advanced to meet her. Scarcely, however, had 
he taken a single pace toward her, than, starting 
back with a look of horror, pointing, at the same 
time, to the brooch she had just received, he 
said—‘ Where did you get that ornament ?” 

The poor girl blushed. She had unconscieusly 
betrayed her secret. 

““Where did you get that brooch?” repeated 
Mr. Burns, in a tone of extreme agitation ; 
‘where did you purchase it ?” 

“Tt was a present.” 

“From whom?” Fanny was silent. ‘ Doubt- 
lessly from Monsieur de Launay? Ah, it is so, 
is it? Then are my worst fears confirmed.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

* Allow me to look at it.” 

She handed it to him ; he examined it carefully, 
turned it over several times, then touching a 
spring at the back, the setting flew open, and 
discovered some hair placed inside it. 

“T thought I could not be deceived; and yet 
his age almost staggers me. Tell me, Miss Mor- 
peth, did Monsieur de Launay state where he 
obtained this trinket ?” 

“Tt is a family jewel: his mother left it to 
him.” 

“He told you so—you are quite sure?” 

“< Most perfectly so.” 

For a few moments the Englishman was 
plunged in thought; then, suddenly recovering 
himself, he approached the group of talkers, who 
were still speaking of the dangers which sur- 
rounded those who ventured into savage lands. 
He abruptly chimed in. 

“ Risk of life is not confined to the distant voy- 





ager ; I have experienced this myself in Europe.” 
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“In England, perhaps,” replied De Launay, 
somewhat displeased at being interrupted. 

«You are wrong, sir; it was in France, that 
country so proud of its high state of civiliza- 
tion. I was nearly assassinated twelve years 

0.” 

“ Indeed! How did it happen!” 

The chairs of the ladies were drawn close 
round the narrator. 

“Mine is a very simple, straightforward tale, 
though it is one I can never forget, or cease to 
feel, since it has had an effect both upon my 
health and fortune. Having disembarked at 
Brest, where we had put in from stress of weath- 
er, I determined on proceeding through Brittany 
on to Paris by post. I was quite alone, and car- 
ried a pocket-book containing 400,000 francs in 
bank-bills. In the course of our journey we had 
to cross the sands of St. Michael.” 

At the mention of this, De Launay started, 
and turned deadly pale. He lent his undivided 
attention, while the Englishman, who had closely 
watched him, continued— 

“ When we arrived at this spot the shades of 
night had already begun to obscure the horizon. 
The damp sand returned no echo to the footfall 
of the horses or the roll of the wheels. The 
white surf of the receding tide, the murmur of 
the waves, the wildness of the scene, threw me 
into a deep reverie. Suddenly we came in view 
of a rock which stands boldly in the middle of 
the beach, like an Egyptian pyramid. I lowered 
the glass, and asked the name; the postillion 
turned round and replied, ‘ The Irglas ;’ scarcely 
was the word uttered when he fell from his 
horse, struck down by a ruffian, whom I now 
clearly perceived. I instantly jumped from the 
carriage. In another instant a blow from an 
unseen hand laid me senseless, bathed in my 
blood.” 

A general murmur went round the auditors. 
De Launay stood like a statue, immovable, and as 
pale as death. 

“ When again recovered, I found myself in a 
fisherman’s hut. He had discovered me appa- 
rently without life, and having transported me to 
his cottage, had taken care of me. The postillion 
was found quite dead and the carriage rifled.” 

“And have you never been able to trace the 
assassins t” asked several voices. 

“ As yet all attempts to do so have failed. I 
think, however, I have at length discovered a 
clew,” and he looked straight at De Launay ; 
** one of the objects stolen was a jewel-case, con- 
taining several rich trinkets of peculiar make ; 
amon others a brooch, the very counterpart of 
the one I now hold in my hand.” 

In an instant every one was busily engaged in 
examining the brooch, of which Mr. Burns still 
retained possession. One individual alone seem- 
ed indifferent to the subject, Edward de Launay, 
who, evidently fainting, was leaning against the 
opposite wall. 

“ Good Heaven! see, what is the matter with 
Monsieur de Launay? What can this mean?” 
cried a well-intentioned friend. 

Vor. IX.—No. 54 —3 D 





“T'll tell you!” sternly replied Burns; “it 
is—” 

“Father, for Heaven’s sake, stop!” cried Fan- 
ny, throwing herself into his arms, and inter- 
rupting him. ‘Stop, as you value your child !” 
and she sank insensibly on his shoulders. 

‘‘Her father! he—her father! great God! 
then I am lost!” and with one bound Edward 
rushed frantically from the room. 

Miss Morpeth was carried to her chamber. A 
violent fever, accompanied by spasms, was the 
i diate « quence, and a surgeon was in- 
stantly sent for from the neighboring town. At 
length she fell into an uneasy slumber, and her 
father took advartage of the opportunity to enter 
the next room, where he had a letter to finish. 
Scarcely had he beyun the task when the door 
opened quietly, and De Launay entered. The 
first impulse of Burns was anger and indignation ; 
but when he saw the humble, the self-abased at- 
titude of the young surgeon, who approached 
him as one conscious of his own degraded posi- 
tion, the good-hearted Englishman checked the 
harsh term which was already on his tongue, and 
awaited the address of the intruder. 

“ My visit is unexpected,” murmured Edwasd, 
in a low voice. 

“Tt is true; assassins are usually more pru- 
dent.” 

“‘ Were I one I might be so. I came to offer 
you a full explanation.” 

Mr. Burns was silent, but cast a look of doubt 
on the young Frenchman. 

** Nay, sir, you will have no cause to disbe- 
lieve my statement. I confess myself to be, if 
not exactly criminal, yet quite culpable enough 
to satisfy the malice of my bitterest enemy. As 
to any participation in the crime of which you 
were the victim, these certificates will exempt me, 
since they prove that I was employed on board a 
frigate m the South Seas at the time the misfor- 
tune happened to you.” And he laid some offi- 
cial documents before Mr. Burns, who expressed 
some suspicion at this testimony in favor of him 
he had supposed to have been an assassin, and 
he cautiously demanded— 

** Whence, then, this cameo? You appeared 
evidently overcome by my late recital. Though 
you did not commit the deed, I fear you were 
cognizant of it.” 

“T was aware of it.” 

“You gave this brooch to my daughter, as a 
trinket belonging to your family ; am I, then, to 
understand that it was a member of—” 

“By no means,” interrupted Edward, “my 
family has always been honorable and honored.” 

“Unfortunate young man! how, then, have 
you become an accomplice ?” 

“ By inheritance. Listen, sir; I will hide 
nothing from you.” And he at once stated the 
whole truth to Mr. Burns. When it was con- 
cluded, the Englishman pondered ; but ere he 
had time to speak, De Launay rose, and added, 
“Your four hundred thousand francs are placed 
in the funds. Here are the vouchers: I have 
by this act transferred them to your name; and 
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here, sir, is the case which contains the rest of 
the property, for which, in an unlucky hour, I 
have bartered honor, life, and happiness.” 

“ Sir, this extraordinary explanation, this sud- 
den restitution of property, lost, but for you, for- 
ever, has filled me with such conflicting ideas, 
that I scarcely know whether to reproach you or 
load you with grateful acknowledgments. I can 
not, however, conceal from you that I think you 
have committed a great fault.” 

“Say crime; crime is the word. I was too 
weak. It is true I strove with the tempter for 
some time after the death of Cranon ; but, alas ! 
the evil spirit, Ambition, was too strong, and I 
fell a victim to it. I obtained the treasure I 
sought ; but it has been at the expense of peace 
and repose ; for, since the moment I became pos- 
sessed of it, I have not known a happy hour.” 

For a moment the miserable young man seem- 
ed racked with pain ; but after an instant’s pause 
he continued— 

“ But I will not trouble you further. I have, 
perbaps, already said too much. I will now re- 
tire ; most probably we shall never meet again.” 
He took a pace toward the door, then stopped, 
and in a voice of humble appeal, again addressed 
the Englishman—“ No, sir, you will never see 
me more ; this farewell may be looked upon as 
the farewell of a dying man. Oh, sir, if I dared 
to ask it, dared to hope for it—one single word 
with her before we part forever. But no; I see 
you think me unworthy of this happiness. I go,” 


and he was turning to leave, as Fanny suddenly | ; 


threw open the door, and appeared before them. |? 


‘What do you here? 
your room, I insist.” 

“ Ah, sir; you deny me this last consolation, 
this fleeting happiness!” He turned to Fanny. 
“You shed tears. May Heaven bless you! My 
prayers shall follow you, though I shall never 
behold you more.” 

“T have heard all,” sobbed Miss Morpeth. 

“You then despise me?” 

“No, not so!” cried the wretched girl, and, 
flying to him, she threw herself into his arms. 
For a moment their mingled sobs could only be 
heard. Mr. Burns approached to separate them, 
when Fanny, suddenly disengaging herself, stood 
erect before him, and sternly exclaimed—- 

“Father, I have sworn to be his!” 

“ Are you distracted?” 

«I will keep my vow. I am his forever !” 

“Sir, as you value your life, give up my 
daughter,” and he approached De Launay. 

“Stay!” suddenly cried Fanny, her feelings 
wrought up to a point of excitement almost be- 
yond endurance, and suddenly throwing herself 
on her knees between them, she burst into tears. 
“Stay, father! I have been your child, your af- 
fectionate child. 
you; but from this‘moment Edward is my hus- 
band. Cast him off, if you will; I will follow 
him; I will share his exile, and endeavor to con- 
sole him for your unkindness. In misery, in 
illness, in poverty, I am his forever. Renounce 
me, if you will; nothing shall change my pur- 


Begone! return to 


T have loved, I have venerated | 


’ 


pose ;” and she sprang up, and encircled De 
Launay with her arms. 

Franctic almost to madness, her father rushed 
toward her, and attempted to tear her away ; 
then turning to the young Frenchman, he raised 
his hand as if about to strike him. 

‘Stay, sir! I can permit no violence. Fear 
not that I am about to rob you of this angel. No, 
sir; you ought to have known me better. Re- 
move your daughter quietly, but quickly. Can 
not you see I am dying ?” 

The lovely girl uttered a piercing cry, and 
clung still closer to him. He looked up; he 
smiled ; he attempted to draw her closer to his 
breast as his head fell on her marble shoulder. 

De Launay was no more ! 





THE NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS OF A MOST RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
IN WHICH M. DE FLORAC I8 PROMOTED. 
|S data hee much Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry 
was disposed to admire and praise her own 
conduct in the affair which ended so unfortu- 


nately for poor 
™~/ Lord Kew, be- 


Te L % tween whom 
a \/ nlex<< and the Gascon 
Peo » her grace vow- 

ed that she had 
done every 
thing in her 
power to pre- 
vent a battle, 
the old Duke, 
./ her lord, was, 

\)\ 7 it appeared, by 

no means de- 

lighted with 

his wife’s be- 

havior, nay, 

visited her with 

his very sternest displeasure. Miss O’Grady, the 
Duchesse’s companion, and her little girl’sinstruct- 
ress, at this time resigned her functions in the Ivry 
family ; it is possible that in the recriminations 
consequent upon the governess’s dismissal, the 
Miss Irlandaise, in whom the family had put so 
much confidence, divulged stories unfavorable to 
her patroness, and caused the indignation of the 
Duke, her husband. Between Florac and the 
Duchesse there was also open war and rupture. 
He had been one of Kew’s seconds in the latter's 
affair with the Vicomte’s countryman. He,had 
even cried out for fresh pistols and proposed to 
engage Castillonnes when his gallant principal 
fell; and though a second duel was luckily avert- 
ed as murderous and needless, M. de Florac never 
hesitated afterward and in all companies to de- 
nounce with the utmost virulence the instigator 
and the champion of the odious original quarrel. 
He vowed that the Duchesse had shot le petit 
Kiou as effectually as if she had herself fired the 
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pistol at his breast. Murderer, poisoner, Brin- 
villiers, a hundred more such epithets he used 
against his kinswoman, regretting that the good 
old times were past—that there was no Chambre 
Ardente to try her, and no rack and wheel to give 
her her due, 

The biographer of the Newcomes has no need 
(although he possesses the fullest information) to 
touch upon the Duchesse’s doings, further than as 
they relate to that most respectable English fam- 
ily. When. the Duke took his wife into the 
country, Florac never hesitated to say that to live 
with her. was dangerous for the old man, and to 
cry out to his friends of the Boulevards or the 
Jockey Club, “Ma parole d’honneur, cette fem- 
me la tuera!” 

Do you know, O gentle and unsuspicious read - 
ers, or have you ever reckoned as you have made 
your calculation of society, how many most re- 
spectable husbands help to kill their wives—how 
many respectable wives aid in sending their hus- 
bands to Hades? The wife of a chimney-sweep 
or a journeyman butcher comes shuddering before 
a police magistrate—her head bound up—her 
body scarred and bleeding with wounds, which 
the drunken ruffian, her lord, has administered : 
a poor shopkeeper or mechanic is driven out of 
his home by the furious ill-temper of the shrill 
virago his wife—takes to the public-house—to 
evil courses—to neglecting his business—to the 
gin-bottle—to delirium-tremens—to perdition. 
Bow Street, and policemen, and the newspaper 
reporters, have cognizance and a certain jurisdic- 
tion over these vulgar matrimonial crimes ; but 
in politer company how many murderous assaults 
are there by husband or wife—where the woman 
is not felled by the actual fist, though she stag- 
gers and sinks under blows quite as cruel and 
effectual ; where, with old wounds yet unhealed, 
which she strives to hide under a smiling face 
from the world, she has to bear up and to be 
stricken down and to rise to her feet again, under 
fresh daily strokes of torture ; where the husband, 
fond and faithful, has to suffer slights, coldness, 
insult, desertion, his children sneered away from 
their love for him, his friends driven from his 
door by jealousy, his happiness strangled, his 
whole life embittered, poisoned, destroyed! If 
you were acquainted with the history of every 
family in your street, don’t you know that in two 
or three of the houses there such tragedies have 
been playing! Is not the young mistress of 
Number 20 already pining at her husband's de- 
sertion? The kind master of Number 30 racking 
his fevered brains and toiling through sleepless 
nights to pay for the jewels on his wife’s neck, 
and the carriage out of which she ogles Lothario 
in the park? The fate under which man or wo- 
man falls, blow of brutal tyranny, heartless de- 
sertion, weight of domestic care too heavy to bear 
—are not blows such as these constantly striking 
people down! In this long parenthesis we are 
wandering ever so far away from M. le Duc and 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry, and from the viva- 
cious Florac’s statement regarding his kinsman, 
that that woman will kill him. 





There is this at least to be said, that if the Duc 
d'Ivry did die he was a very old gentleman, and 
had been a great viveur for at least threescore 
years of his life. As Prince de Moncontour in 
his father’s time before the Revolution, during 
the Emigration, even after the Restoration M. le 
Duc had vécu with an extraordinary vitality. He 
had gone through good and bad fortune ; extreme 
poverty, display and splendor, affairs of love—af- 
fairs of honor—and of one disease or another a 
man must die at theend. After the Baden busi- 
ness—and he had dragged off his wife to Cham- 
pagne—the Duke became greatly broken; he 
brought his little daughter to a convent at Paris, 
putting the child under the special guardianship 
of Madame d= Florac, with whom and with whose 
family in these latter days the old chief of the 
house effected a complete reconciliation. The 
Duke was now forever coming to Madame de 
Florac ; he poured all his wrongs and griefs into 
her ear with garrulous senile eagerness. ‘ That 
little Duchesse is a Médée, a monstre, a femme 
d’Eugéne Sue,” the Vicomte used to say; “the 
poor old Duke he cry—ma parole d’honneur, he 
cry and I cry too when he comes to recount to 
my poor mother, whose sainted heart is the asile 
of all griefs, a real Hotel Dieu, my word the most 
sacred, with beds for all the afflicted, with sweet 
words, like Sisters of Charity, to minister to them 
—I ery, non bon Pendennis, when this vieillard 
tells his stories about his wife and tears his white 
hairs to the feet of my mother.” 

When the little Antoinette was separated by 
her father from her mother, the Duchesse d’Ivry, 
it might have been expected that that poetess 
would have dashed off a few more, cris de l’ame, 
shrieking according to her wont, and baring and 
beating that shriveled maternal bosom of hers, 
from which her child had been just torn. The 
child skipped and laughed to go away to the con- 
vent. It was only when she left Madame de 
Florac that she used to cry; and when urged by 
that good lady to exhibit a little decorous senti- 
ment in writing to her mamma, Antoinette would 
ask, in her artless way, ‘‘ Pourquoi! Mamma used 
never to speak to me except sometimes before the 
world, before ladies that understands itself. When 
her gentleman came, she put me to the door; she 
gave me tapes, o oui, she gave me tapes! I cry 
no more; she has so much made to cry M. le Duc, 
that it is quite enough of one in a family.” So 
Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry did not weep, even 
in print, for the loss of her pretty little Antoin- 
ette ; besides, she was engaged, at that time, by 
other sentimental occupations. A young grazier 
of their neighboring town, of an aspiring mind 
and remarkable poetic talents, engrossed the Duch- 
esse’s platonic affections at this juncture. When 
he had sold his beasts at market, he would ride 
over and read Rousseau and Schiller with Ma- 
dame Ja Duchesse, who formed him. His pretty 
young wife was rendered miserable by all these 
readings, but what could the poor little ignorant 
countrywoman know of Platonism! Faugh! 
there is more than one woman we see in society 
smiling about from house to house, pleasant and 
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sentimental and formosa supern? enough; but I 
fancy a fish's tail is flapping under her fine 
flduinces, and a forked fin at the end of it! 


Finer flounces, finer bonnets, more lovely 
wreaths, more beautiful lace, smarter carriages, 
bigger white bows, larger footmen, were not seen, 
during all the season of 18—, than appeared round 
about St. George's, Hanover Square, in the beau- 
tiful month of June succeeding that September 
when so many of our friends, the Newcomes, 
were assembled at Baden. Those flaunting car- 
tiages, powdered and favored footmen, were in 
attendance upon members of the Newcome fam- 
ily and their connections, who were celebrating 
what is called a marriage in high life in the tem- 
ple within. Shall we set down a catalogue of 
the dukes, marquises, earls, who were present ; 
cousins of the lovely bride? Are they not al- 
ready in the Morning Herald, and Court Jour- 
nal, as well as in the Newcome Chronicle and 
Independent, and the Dorking Intelligencer and 
Chanticleer Weekly Gazette? There they are, 
all printed at full length sure enough; the name 
of the bride, Lady Clara Pulleyn, the lovely and 
accomplished daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Dorking ; of the beautiful bridesmaids, the 
Ladies Henrietta Belinda Adelaide Pulleyn, Miss 
Newcome, Miss Alice Newcome, Miss Maude 
Newcome, Miss Anna Maria (Hodson) New- 
come ; and all the other persons engaged in the 
ceremony. It was performed by the Right Hon- 
orable Viscount Gallowglass, Bishop of Bally- 
shannon, brother-in-law to the bride, assisted by 
the Honorable and Reverend Hercules O'Grady, 
his lordship’s Chaplain, and the Reverend John 
Bulders, Rector of St. Mary’s, Newcome. Then 
follow the names of all the nobility who were 
present, and of the noble and distinguished per- 
sonages who signed the book. Then comes an 
account of the principal dresses, chefs-d’ceuvre of 
Madame Crinoline ; of the bride’s coronal of bril!- 
iants, supplied by Messrs. Morr and Stortimer ; 
of the vail of priceless Chantilly lace, the gift of 
the Dowager Countess of Kew. Then there is a 
description of the wedding breakfast at the house 
of the bride’s noble parents, and of the cake, dec- 
erated by Messrs. Gunter with the most delicious 
taste and the sweetest hymenial allusions. 

No mention was made by the fashionable chron- 
icler, of a slight disturbance which occurred at 
St. George's, and which indeed was out of the 
province of such a genteel purveyor of news. 
Before the marriage service began, a woman of 
vulgar appearance, and disorderly aspect, accom- 
panied by two scared children who took no part 
in the disorder occasioned by their mother’s pro- 
ceeding, except by their tears and outcries to 
augment the disquiet, made her appearance in 
one of the pews of the church, was noted there 
by persons in the vestry, was requested to retire 
by a beadle, and was finally induced to quit the 
sacred precincts of the building by the very stron- 
gest persuasion of a couple of policemen ; X and 
Y¥ laughed at one another, and nodded their heads 
knowingly as the poor wretch with her whimper- 





ing boys was led away. They understood very 
well who the personage was who had come to 
disturb the matrimonial ceremony; it did not 
commence until Mrs. De Lacy (as this lady chose 
to be called), had quitted this temple of Hymen. 
She slunk through the throng of emblazoned car- 
riages, and the press of footmen arrayed as splen- 
didly as Solomon in his glory. John jeered at 
Thomas, William turned his powdered head, and 
signaled Jeames, who answered with a corre- 
sponding grin, as the woman with sobs, and wild 
imprecations, and frantic appeals, made her way 
through the splendid crowd, escorted by her aids- 
de-camp in blue. I dare say her little history 
was discussed at many a dinner-table that day in 
the basement story of several fashionable houses. 
I know that at clubs in St. James’s, the facetious 
little anecdote was narrated. A young fellow 
came to Bays’s after the marriage breakfast and 
mentioned the circumstance with funny com- 
ments; although the Morning Post, in describing 
this affair in high life, naturally omitted all men- 
tion of such low people as Mrs. De Lacy and her 
children. 

Those people who knew the noble families 
whose union had been celebrated by such a pro- 
fusion of grandees, fine equipages, and footmen, 
brass bands, brilliant toilets, and wedding favors, 
asked how it was that Lord Kew did not assist 
at Barnes Newcome’s marriage: other persons 
in society inquired waggishly why Jack Belsize 
was not present to give Lady Clara away. 

As for Jack Belsize, his clubs had not been 
ornamented by his presence for a year past. It 
was said he had broken the bank at Hombourg 
last autumn; had been heard of during the win- 
ter at Milan, Venice, and Vienna; and when a 
few months after the marriage of Barnes New- 
come and Lady Clara, Jack’s elder brother died, 
and he himself became the next in succession to 
the title and estates of Highgate, many folks said 
it was a pity little Barney’s marriage had taken 
place so soon. Lord Kew was not present, be- 
cause Kew was still abroad; he had had a gam- 
bling duel with a Frenchman, and a narrow squeak 
for his life. He had turned Roman Catholic, 
some men said; others vowed that he had joined 
the Methodist persuasiorr, At all events Kew 
had given up his wild courses, broken with the 
turf, and sold his stud off; he was delicate yet, 
and his mother was taking care of him; between 
whom and tke old dowager of Kew, who had 
made up Barney's marriage, as every body knew, 
there was no love lost. 

Then who was the Prince de Moncontour, who, 
with his princess, figured at this noble marriage? 
There was a Moncontour, the Duc d’Ivry’s son, 
but he died at Paris before the revolution of ’30: 
one or two of the oldsters at Bays’s, Major Pen- 
dennis, General Tufto, old Cackleby—the old 
fogies in a word—remembered the Duke of 
Ivry when he was here during the Emigration, 
and wher he was called Prince de Moncontour, 
the title of the eldest son of the family. Ivry 
was dead, having buried his son before him, and 
having left only a daughter by that young woman 
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whom he married, and who led him such a life. 
Who was this present Moncontour ! 

He was a gentleman to whom the reader has 
already been presented, though when we lately 
saw him at Baden, he did not enjoy so magnifi- 
cent a title. Early in the year of Barnes New- 
comé’s marriage, there came to England, and to 
our modest apartment in the Temple, a gentle- 
man bringing a letter of recommendation from 
our dear young Clive, who said that the bearer, 
the Vicomte de Florac, was a great friend of his, 
and of the Colonel’s, who had known his family 
from boyhood. A friend of our Clive and our 
Colonel was sure of a welcome in Lamb Court; 
we gave him the hand of hospitality, the best 
cigar in the box, the easy chair with only one 
broken leg; the dinner in chambers and at the 
club, the banquet at Greenwich (where, ma foi, 
the little whites baits elicited his profound satis- 
faction); in a word, did our best to honor that 
bill which our young Clive had drawn upon us. 
We considered the young one in the light of a 
nephew of our own; we took a pride in him, and 
were fond of him; and as for the Colonel, did 
we not love and honor him; would we not do 
our utmost in behalf of any stranger who came 
recommended to us by Thomas Newcome’s good 
word! So Florac was straightway admitted to 
our companionship. We showed him the town, 
and some of the modest pleasures thereof; we 
introduced him to the Haunt, and astonished him 
by the company which he met there. Between 


Brent’s ‘‘ Deserter,” and Mark Wilders ‘‘ Garry- 
owen,” Florac sang— 





Tiens voici ma pipe, voila mon bri—vuet ; 

Et quand la Tulipe fait le noir tra-—jet 

Que tu sois la seule dans le régi—ment 

Avec la briile-gueule, de ton cher z’a—mant ; 
to the delight of Tom Sarjent, who, though he 
only partially comprehended the words of the 
song, pronounced the singer to be a rare gentle- 
man, full of most excellent differences. We took 
our Florac to the Derby; we presented him in 
Fitzroy Square, whither we still occasionally went, 
for Clive’s and our dear Colonel's sake. 

The Vicomte pronounced himself strongly in 

favor of the blanche misse, Jittle Rosy Mackenzie, 


| chesterre. 
| friend Mr. Warrington especially, he was an ob- 





of whom we have lost sight for some few chap- 
ters. Mrs. Mac he considered, my faith, to be a 
woman superb. He used to kiss the tips of his | 
own fingers, in token of his admiration for the | 
lovely widow ; he pronounced her again and again | 
more pretty than her daughter ; and paid her athou- 
sand compliments which she received with ex- | 
ceeding good humor. If the Vicomte gave us to 
understand presently, that Rosy and her mother 
were both in love with him, but that for all the 
world he would not meddle with the happiness 
of his dear little Clive, nothing unfavorable to the 
character or constancy of the before-mentioned 
ladies must be inferred from M. de Florac’s speech ; 
his firm conviction being, that no woman could 
pass many hours in his society without danger to 
her subsequent peace of mind. 





For some little time we had no reason to sus- 


pect that our French friend was not particularly | 


well furnished with the current coin of the realm. 
Without making any show of wealth, he would, 
at first, cheerfully engage in our little parties: 
his lodgings in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square, though dingy, were such as many noble 
foreign exiles have inhabited. It was not until 
he refused to join some pleasure-trip which we 
of Lamb Court proposed, honestly confessing his 
poverty, that we were made aware of the Vi- 
comte’s little temporary calamity; and, as we 
became more intimate with him, he acquainted 
us, with great openness, with the history of all 
his fortunes. He described energetically that 
splendid run of luck which had set in at Baden 
with Clive’s loan; his winnings, at that fortunate. 
period, had carried him through the winter with 
considerable brilliancy ; but Bouillotte and Made- 
moiselle Atala, of the Variétés (une ogresse, mon 
cher ! who devours thirty of our young men every 
year in her cavern, in the Rue de Bréda), had 
declared against him, and the poor Vicomte’s 
pockets were almost empty when he came to 
London. 

He was amiably communicative regarding him- 
self, and told us his virtues and his faults (if in- 


| deed a passion for play and for women could be 


considered as faults in a gay young fellow of two 
or three-and-forty), with a like engaging frank- 
ness. He would weep in describing his angel 
mother: he would fly off again into tirades re- 
specting the wickedness, the wit, the extrava- 
gance, the charms of the young lady of the Va- 
riétés. He would then (in conversation) intro- 
duce us to Madame de Florac, née Higg, of Man- 
His prattle was incessant, and to my 


ject of endless delight, and amusement, and won- 
der. He would roll and smoke countless paper 
segars, talking unrestrainedly when we were not 
busy, silent when we were engaged: he would 
only rarely partake of our meals, and altogether 
refused all offers of pecuniary aid. He disap- 
peared at dinner-time into the mysterious pur- 
lieus of Leicester Square, and dark ordinaries 
only frequented by Frenchmen. As we walked 
with him in the Regent Street precincts, he 
would exchange marks of recognition with many 
dusky personages, smoking bravos, and whiskered 
refugees of his nation. ‘‘ That gentleman,” he 
would say, ‘‘ who has done me the honor to sa- 
lute me, is a coiffeur of the most celebrated; he 
forms the délices of our table d’hote. ‘ Bon jour, 
mon cher monsieur!’ We are friends, though 
not of the same opinion. Monsieur is a republi- 
can of the most distinguished; conspirator of 
profession, and at this time engaged in construct- 
ing an infernal machine to the address of His 
Majesty, Louis Philippe, King of the French.” 
“Who is my friend with the scarlet beard and 
the white paletét?” “My good Warrington! 
you do not move in the world: you make your- 
self a hermit, my dear! Not know Monsieur!— 
Monsieur is secretary to Mademoiselle Caraco- 
line, the lovely rider at the circus of Astley; I 
shall be charmed to introduce you to this amiable 
society some day at our table d’héte.” 
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Warrington vowed that the company of Florac’s 
friends would be infinitely more amusing than 
the noblest society ever chronicled in the Morn- 
ing Post; but we were neither sufficiently fa- 
mniliar with the French language to make conver- 
sation in that tongue as pleasant to us as talking 
in our own; and so were content with Florac’s 
description of his compatriots, which the Vicomte 
delivered in that charming French-English of 
which he was a master. 

However threadbare in his garments, poor in 
purse, and eccentric in morals our friend was, his 
manners were always perfectly gentlemanlike, 
and he draped himself in his poverty with the 
grace of a Spanish grandee. It must be con- 
fessed that the grandee loved the estaminet, where 
he could play billiards with the first comer; that 
he had a passion for the gambling-house ; that 
he was a loose and disorderly nobleman: but, in 
whatever company he found himself, a certain 
kindness, simplicity, and politeness distinguished 
him always. He bowed to the damsel who sold 
him a penny segar, as graciously as to a duchess ; 
he crushed a manant’s impertinence or familiar- 
ity as haughtily as his noble ancestors ever did 
at the Louvre, at Marli, or Versailles. He de- 
clined to obtempérer to his landlady’s request to 
pay his rent; but he refused with a dignity which 
struck the woman with awe: and King Alfred, 
over the celebrated muffin (on which Gandish and 
other painters have exercised their genius), could 
not have looked more noble than Florac in a robe- 
de-chambre, once gorgeous, but shady now as 
became its owner’s clouded fortunes; toasting 
his bit of bacon at his lodgings, when the fare 
even of his table d’héte had grown too dear for 
him. 

As we know from Gandish’s work that better 
times were in store for the wandering monarch, 
and that the officers came acquainting him that 
his people demanded his presence, & grands cris, 
when of course King Alfred laid down the toast 
and resumed the sceptre; so, in the case of Flo- 
rac, two humble gentlemen, inhabitants of Lamb 
Court, and members of the Upper Temple, had 
the good luck to be the heralds, as it were, nay, 
indeed, the occasion of the rising fortunes of the 
Prince de Moncontour. Florac had informed us 
of the death of his cousin the Duc d’Ivry, by 
whose demise the Vicomte’s father, the old Count 
de Florac, became the representative of the house 
of Ivry, and possessor, through his relative’s be- 
quest, of an old chateau still more gloomy and 
spacious than the count’s own house in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain—a chateau, of which the 
woods, domains, and appurtenances, had been 
lopped off by the Revolution. ‘Monsieur le 
Comte,” Florae says, “ has not wished to change 
his name at his age; he has shrugged his old 
shoulder, and said it was not the trouble to make 
to engrave a new card; and for me,” the philo- 
sophical Vicomte added, “ of what good shall be 
a title of prince in the position where I find my- 
self!” Tt is wonderful for us who inhabit a coun- 
try where rank is worshiped with so admirable a 
reverence, to think that there are many gentle- 





men in France who actually have authentic titles 
and do not choose to bear them. 

Mr. George Warrington was hugely amused 
with this notion of Florac’s ranks and dignities. 
The idea of the Prince purchasing penny segars ; 
of the Prince mildly expostulating with his land- 
lady regarding the rent ; of his punting for half- 
crowns at a neighboring hall in Air Street, whither 
the poor gentleman desperately ran when he had 
money in his pocket, tickled George’s sense of 
humor. It was Warrington who gravely saluted 
the Vicomte, and compared him to King Alfred, 
on that afternoon when we happened to call upon 
him and found him engaged in cooking his mod- 
est dinner. 

We were bent upon an excursion to Green- 
wich, and on having our friend’s company on that 
voyage, and we induced the Vicomte to forego his 
bacon, and be our guest for once. George War- 
rington chose to indulge im a great deal of iron- 
ical pleasantry in the course of the afternoon’s 
excursion. As we went down the river, he point- 
ed out to Florac the very window in the Tower 
where the captive Duke of Orleans used to sit 
when he was an inhabitant of that fortress. At 
Greenwich, which palace Florac informed us was 
built by Queen Elizabeth, George showed the very 
spot where Raleigh laid his cloak down to enable 
her Majesty to step over a puddle. In a word he 
mystified M. de Florac: such was Mr. Warring- 
ton’s reprehensible spirit. 

It happened that Mr. Barnes Newcome came 
to dine at Greenwich on the same day when our 
little party took place. He had come down to 
meet Rooster and one or two other noble friends 
whose names he took care to give us, cursing 
them at the same time for having thrown him over. 
Having missed his own company, Mr. Barnes 
condescended to join ours, Warrington gravely 
thanking him for the great honor which he con- 
ferred upon us by volunteering to take a place at 
our table. Barnes drank freely, and was good 
enough to resume his acquaintance with Monsieur 
de Florac, whom he perfectly well recollected at 
Baden, but had thought proper to forget on the 
one or two occasions when they had met in pub- 
lic since the Vicomte’s arrival in this country. 
There are few men who can drop and resume an 
acquaintance with such admirable self-possession 
as Barnes Newcome. "When, over our dessert, 
by which time all tongues were unloosed and each 
man talked gayly, George Warrington feelingly 
thanked Barnes, in a little mock speech, for his 
great kindness in noticing us, presenting him 
at the same time to Florac as the ornament of the 
city, the greatest banker of his age, the beloved 
kinsman of their friend Clive, who was always 
writing about him; Barnes said, with one of his 
accustomed curses, he did not know whether Mr. 
Warrington was “chaffing” him or not, and in- 
deed could never make him out. Warrington re- 
plied that he never could make himself out: and 
if ever Mr. Barnes could, “George would thank 
him for information on that subject. 

Florac, like most Frenchmen, very sober in his 
potations, left us for a while over ours, which were 
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conducted after the more liberal English manner, 
and retired to smoke his segar on the terrace. 
Barnes then freely uttered his sentiments regard- 
ing him, which were not more favorable than 
those which the young gentleman generally emit- 
ted respecting gentlemen whose backs were turn- 
ed. He had known a little of Florac the year 
before, at Baden: he had been mixed up with 
Kew in that confounded row in which Kew was 
hit: he was an adventurer, a pauper, a blackleg, 
a regular Greek ; he had heard Florac was of old 
family, that was true: but what of that? He 
was only one of those d— French counts ; every 
body was a count in France, confound ’em! The 
claret was beastly—not fit for a gentleman to 
drink! He swigged off a great bumper as he wis 
making the remark ; for Barnes Newcome abuses 
the men and things which he uses, and perhaps 
is better served than more grateful persons. 

“Count!” cries Warrington, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by talking about beggarly counts. Florac’s 
family is one of the noblest and most ancient in 
Europe. It is more ancient than your illustrious 
friend, the barber-surgeon ; it was illustrious be- 
fore the house, ay, or the pagoda of Kew was in 
existence.” And he went on to describe how 
Florac, by the demise of his kinsman, was now 
actually Prince de Moncontour, though he did not 
choose to assume that title. Very likely the no- 
ble Gascon drink in which George had been in- 
dulging, imparted a certain warmth and eloquence 
to his descriptions of Florac’s good qualities, high 
birth, and considerable patrimony ; Barnes look- 
ed quite amazed and scared at these announce- 
ments, then laughed, and declared once more that 
Warrington was chaffing him. 

‘“« As sure as the Black Prince was lord of Ac- 
quitaine—as sure as the English were masters of 
Bourdeaux—and why did we 
ever lose the country?” cries 
George, filling himself a 
bumper, “ every word I have 
said about Florac is true;” 
and Florac coming in at this 
juncture, having just finished 
his segar, George turned 
round and made him a fine 
speech in the French lan- 
guage, in which he lauded 
his constancy and good hu- 
mor under evil fortune, paid 
him two or three more cordial 
compliments, and finished by 
drinking another great bump- 
er to his good health. 

Fiorac took a little wine, replied “with effu- 
sion” to the toast which his excellent, his noble 
friend had just carried. We rapped our glasses 
at the end of the speech. The landlord himself 
seemed deeply touched by it as he stood by with 
a fresh bottle. “It is good wine—it is honest 
wine—it is capital wine,” says George, “and 
honni soit qui mal y pense! What business have 
ou, you little T, to abuse it? my ancestor 
drank the wine and wore the motto round his leg 
long before a Newcome ever showed his pale face 


in Lombard Street.” George Warrington never 
bragged about his pedigree except under certain 
influences. I am inclined to think that on this 
occasion he really did find the claret very good. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” says Barnes, ad- 
dressing Florac in French, on which he piqued 
himself, “‘que vous avez un tel manche a votre 
nom, et que vous ne |’ usez pas?” 

Florac shrugged his shoulders; he at first did 
not understand that familiar figure of English 
speech, or what was meant by “ having a handle 
to your name.” ‘ Moncontour can not dine bet- 
ter than Florac,” he said. ‘‘ Florac has two Louis 
in his pocket, and Moncontour exactly forty shil- 
lings. Florac’s proprietor will ask Moncontour to- 
morrow for five weeks’ rent; and as for Florac’s 
friends, my dear, they will burst out laughing to 
Moncontour’s nose!”’ ‘* How droll you English 
are!” this acute French observer afterward said, 
laughing, and recalling the incident. “ Did you 
not see how that little Barnes, as soon as he knew 
my title of Prince, changed his manner and be- 
came all respect toward me?” This, indeed, Mon- 
sieur de Florac’s two friends remarked with no 
little amusement. Barnes began quite well to re- 
member their pleasant days at Baden, and talked of 
theiracquaintance there: Barnes offered the Prince 
the vacant seat in his brougham, and was ready to 
set him down any where that he wished in town. 

“ Bah!” says Florac ; ‘‘ we came by the steam- 
er, and I prefer the péniboat.” But the hospita- 
ble Barnes, nevertheless, called upon Florac the 
next day, And now having partially explained 
how the Prince de Moncontour was present at 
Mr. Barnes Newcome’s wedding, let us show how 
it was that Barnes’s first cousin, the Earl of Kew, 
did not attend that ceremony. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 


RETURNS TO LORD KEW. 

We do not propose to describe at length or 
with precision the, circumstances of the duel 
which ended so unfortunately for young Lord 
Kew. The meeting was inevitable: after the pub- 
lic acts and insult of the morning, the maddened 
Frenchman went to it convinced that his antag- 
onist had willfully outraged him, eager to show his 
bravery upon the body of an Englishman, and as 
proud as if he had been going into actual war. 





That commandment, the sixth in our decalogue, 
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which forbids the doing of murder, and the injunc- 
tion which directly follows on the same table, have 
been repealed by a very great number of French- 
men for many years past ; and to take the neigh- 
bor’s wife, and his life subsequently, has not been 
an uncommon practice with the politest people in 
the world. Castillonnes had no idea but that he 
was going to the field of honor; stood with an 
undaunted scowl before his enemy’s pistol ; and 
discharged his own, and brought down his oppo- 
nent with a grim satisfaction, and a comfortable 
conviction afterward that he had acted en galant 
homme. “ It was well for this Milor that he fell 
at the first shot, my dear,” the exemplary young 
Frenchman remarked, “a second might have been 
yet more fatal to him; ordinarily I am sure of 
my coup, and you conceive that in an affair so 
grave it was absolutely necessary that one or oth- 
er should remain on the ground.” Nay, should 
M. de Kew recover from his wound, it was M. de 
Castillonnes’ intention to propose a second en- 
counter between himself and that nobleman. It 
had been Lord Kew’s determination never to fire 
upon his opponent, a confession which he made 
not to his second, poor scared Lord Rooster, who 
bore the young Earl to Kehl; but to some of his 
nearest relatives, who happened fortunately to be 
not far from him when he received his wound, 
and who came with all the eagerness of love to 
watch by his bedside. 

We have said that Lord Kew’s mother, Lady 
Walham, and her second son were staying at 
Hombourg, when the Earl’s disaster occurred. 
They had proposed to come to Baden to see Kew’s 
new bride, and to welcome her ; but the presence 
of her mother-in-law deterred Lady Walham, who 
gave up her heart’s wish in bitterness of spirit, 
knowing very well that a meeting between the 
old Countess and herself could only produce the 
wrath, pain, and humiliation which their coming 
together always occasioned. It was Lord Kew 
who bade Rooster send for his mother, and not 
for Lady Kew; and as soon as she received those 
sad tidings, you may be sure the poor lady hasten- 
ed to the bed where her wounded boy lay. 

The fever had declared itself, and the young 
man had been delirious more than once. His 
wan face lighted up with joy when he saw his 
mother ; he put his little feverish hand out of the 
bed to her; “ I knew you would come, dear,” he 
said, “‘and you know I never would have fired 
upon the poor Frenchman.” The fond mother 
allowed no sign of terror or grief to appear upon 
her face, so as to disturb her first-born and dar- 
ling ; but no doubt she prayed by his side as such 
loving hearts know how to pray, for the forgive- 
ness of his trespass, who had forgiven those who 
sinned against him. ‘J knew I should be hit, 
George,” said Kew to his ‘brother when they 
were alone; ‘“T always expected some such end 
as this. My life has been very wild and reckless ; 
and you, George, have always bcen faithful to 
our mother. You will make a better Lord Kew 
than I have been, George. God bless you!” 
George flung himself down with sobs by his 
brother's bedside, and swore Frank had always 





been the best fellow, the best brother, the kindesi 
heart, the warmest friend in the world. Love— 
prayer—repentance, thus met over the young 
man’s bed. Anxious and humble hearts, his 
own the least anxious and the most humble, 
awaited the dread award of life or death; and 
the world, and its ambition and vanities, were 
shut out from the darkened chamber where the 
awful issue was being tried. 

Our history has had little to do with characters 
resembling this lady. It is of the world, and 
things pertaining to it. Things beyond it, as the 
writer imagines, scarcely belong to the novelist’s 
province. Who is he, that he should assume the 
divine’s office ; or turn his desk into a preacher's 
pulpit? In that career of pleasure, of idleness, 
of crime we might call it (but that the chronicler 
of worldly matters had best be chary of applying 
hard names to acts which young men are doing 
in the world every day), the gentle widowed lady, 
mother of Lord Kew, could but keep aloof, de- 
ploring the course upon which her dear young 
prodigal had entered; and praying with that 
saintly love, those pure supplications, with which 
good mothers follow their children, for her boy's 
repentance and return. Very likely her mind 
was narrow ; very likely the precautions which 
she had used in the lad’s early days, the tutors 
and directors she had set about him, the religious 
studies and practices to which she would have 
subjected him, had served only to vex and weary 
the young pupil, and to drive his high spirit into 
revolt. It is hard to convince a woman perfectly 
pure in her life and intentions, ready to die ii 
need were for her own faith, having absolute ccn- 
fidence in the instruction of her teachers, that she 
and they (with all their sermons) may be doing 
harm. When the young catechist yawns over 
his reverence’s discourse, who knows but it is the 
doctor’s vanity which is enraged, and not Heaven 
which is offended? It may have heen, in the 
differences which took place between her son and 
her, the good Lady Walham never could compre- 
hend the lad’s side of the argument ; or how his 
Protestantism against her doctrines should exhibit 
itself on the turf, the gaming-table, or the stage 
of the opera-house ; and thus but for the misfor- 
tune under which poor Kew now lay bleeding, 
these two loving hearts might have remained 
through life asunder. But by the boy’s bedside ; 
in the paroxysms of his fever; in the wild talk 
of his delirium ; in the sweet patierce and kind- 
ness with which he received his dear nurse’s at- 
tentions; the gratefulness with which he thanked 
the servants who waited on him; the fortitude 
with which he suffered the surgeon's dealings 
with his wound ;—the widowed weman had an 
opportunity to admire with an exquisite thankful 
ness the generous goodness of her son; and in 
those hours, those sacred hours passed in her own 
chamber, of prayers, fears, hopes, recollections, 
and ionate maternal love, wrestling with fate 
for her darling’s life;—no doubt the humbled 
creature came to acknowledge that her own course 
regarding him had been wrong; and, even more 
for herself than for him, implored forgiveness, 
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For some time George Barnes had to send but 
doubtful and melancholy bulletins to Lady Kew 
and the Newcome family at Baden, who were all 

ly moved and affected by the accident which 
had befallen poor Kew. Lady Kew broke out in 
wrath and indignation. We may be sure the 
Duchesse d’[vry offered to condole with her upon 
Kew’s mishap the day after the news arrived at 
Baden; and, indeed, came to visit her. The old 
lady had just received other disquieting intelli- 
gence. She was just going out, but she bade her 
servant to infurm the Duchesse that she was never 
more at home to the Duchesse d’Ivry. The mes- 
sage was not delivered properly, or the person 
for whom it was intended did not choose to un- 
derstand it, for presently as the Countess was 
hobbling across the walk on her way to her daugh- 
ter’s residence, she met the Duchesse d’Ivry, who 
saluted her with a demure courtesy and a com- 
monplace expression of condolence. The Queen 
of Scots was surrounded by the chief part of her 
court, saving of course M.M. Castillonnes and 
Punterabsenton service. ‘‘ We were speaking of 
this deplorable affair,”’ said Madame d’Ivry (which 
indeed was the truth, although she said it). 
‘* How we pity you, Madame!” Blackball and 





Loder, Cruchecassée and Schlangenbad, assumed 
sympathetic countenances. 

Trembling on her cane, the old Countess glared 
out upon Madame d'Ivry, “I pray you, Madame,” 
she said in French, ‘‘ never again to address me 
the word. If I had, like you, assassins in my 
pay, I would have you killed; do you hear me!” 
and she hobbled on her way. The household to 
which she went was in terrible agitation; the 
kind Lady Ann frightened beyond measure, poor 
Ethel full of dread, and feeling guilty almost as 
if she had been the cause, as indeed she was the 
occasion, of Kew’s misfortune. And the family 
had further cause of alarm from the shock which 
the news had given to Sir Brian. It has been 
said that he had had illnesses of late which cau:ied 
his friends much anxiety. He had passed two 
months at Aix-la-Chapelle, his physicians dread- 
ing a paralytic attack ; and Madame d’Ivry’s party 
still sauntering on the walk, the men smoking 
their segars, the women breathing their scandal, 
now beheld Doctor Finck issuing from Lady 
Ann’s apartments, and wearing such a face of 
anxiety that the Duchesse asked, with some 
emotion, ‘‘ Had there been a fresh bulletin from 
Kehl?” 
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“No, there had been no fresh bulletin from 
Kehl; but two hours since Sir Brian Newcome 
had had a paralytic seizure.” 

«Ts he very bad?” ‘ 

* No,” says Dr. Finck, “ he is not very bad.” 

‘« How inconsdlable M. Barnes will be!” said 
the Duchesse, slirugging her haggard shoulders. 
‘Whereas the fact was that Mr. Barnes retained 
perfect presence of mind under both of the mis- 


fortunes which had befallen his family. Two | 


days afterward the Duchesse’s husband arrived 
himself, when we may presume that exemplary wo- 
man was too much engaged with her own affairs 
to be able to be interested about the doings of 
other people. With the Duke’s arrival the court 
of Mary Queen of Scots was broken up. Her 
majesty was conducted to Loch Leven, where 
her tyrant soon dismissed her very last lady-in- 
waiting, the confidential Irish secretary, whose 
performance had produced such a fine effect 
among the Newcomes. 

Had poor Sir Brian Newcome’s seizure occur- 
red at an earlier period of the autumn, his illness 


no doubt would have kept him for some months | 
confined at Baden; but as he was pretty nearly 


the last of Dr. Von Finck’s bath patients, and 
that eminent physician longed to be off to the 
Residenz, he was pronounced in a fit condition 


for easy traveling in rather a brief period after | 
| could offer not esteem, affection, pity only, but 


his attack, and it was determined to transport 
him to Manheim, and thence by water to London 
and Newcome. 

During all this period of their father’s misfor- 
tune no Sister of Charity could have been more 
tender, active, cheerful, and watchful, than Miss 
Ethel. She had to wear a kind face and exhibit 
no anxiety when occasionally the feeble invalid 
made inquiries regarding poor Kew at Baden ; to 
catch the phrases as they came from him ; to ac- 
quiesce, or not to deny, When Sir Brian talked 


of the marriages—both marriages—taking place | 


at Christmas. Sir Brian was especially eager 
for his daughter’s, and edly, with his broken 
words, and smiles, a‘ es, which were now 
quite senile, declared that his Ethel would make 
the prettiest countess in England. There came 
a letter or two from Clive, no doubt, to the young 
nurse in her sick room. Manly and generous, 
full of tenderness and affection, as those letters 
surely were, they could give but little pleasure to 
the young lady, indeed, only add to her doubts 
and pain. 

She had told none of her friends as yet of those 
last words of Kew’s, which she interpreted as a 
farewell on the young nobleman’s part. Had she 
told them they very likely would not have under- 
stood Kew’s meaning as she did, be oye in 
thinking that the two were reco . At any 
rate, while he and her father were Still lying 
stricken by the blows which had prostrated them 
both, all questions of love and marriage had been 
put aside. Did she love him! She felt such 
kind pity for his misfortune, such an admiratic 
for his generous gallantry, such a remfse for 
her own wayward conduct and cruel behavior to- 
ward this most honest, and kindly, and affection- 
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ate gentleman, that the sum of regard which she 
could bestow upon ‘him might surely be said to 
amount to love. For such a ‘union as that coh- 
templated between them, perhaps for any mar- 
riage, no greater degree of attachnient was neces- 
sary as the common cement. Warm friendship 
and thorough esteem and confiderice (I do not 
say that our young lady calculated in this matter- 
of-fact way) ate safe properties invested in the 
prudent marriage stock, multiplying and bearing 
an increasing value with every year. Many a 
young couple of spendthrifts get through their 
capital of passion in the first twelvemonths, and 
have no love left for the daily demands of after- 
life. O me! for the day when the bank account 
is closed, and the cupboard is empty, and the firm 
of Damon and Phyllis insolvent! 

Miss Newcome, we say, without doubt, did not 
make her calculations in this debtor and creditor 
fashion ; it was only the gentlemen of that family 
who went to Lombard Street. But suppose she 
thought that regard, and esteem, and affection, 
being sufficient, she could joyfully and with al- 
most all her heart bring such a portion to Lord 
Kew ; that her harshness toward him as con- 
trasted with his own generosity, and above all 
with his present pain, infinitely touched her ; and 
suppose she fancied that there was another per- 
son in the world to whom, did fates permit, she 


something ten thousand tinies more precious? 
We are not in the young lady’s secrets, but if 


| she has some as she sits by her father’s chair and 


bed, who day or night will have no other attend- 
ant; and, as she busies herself to interpret his 
wants, silently moves on his errands, administers 
his potions, and watches his sleep, thinks of 
Clive absent and unhappy, of Kew wounded and 
in danger, she must have subject enough of thought 
and pain. Little wonder that her cheeks are pale 
and her eyes look red ; she has her cares to en- 
dure now in the world, and her burden to bear in 
it, and somehow she feels she is alone, since that 
day when poor Clive’s carriage drove away. 

In a mood of more than ordinary depression 
and weakness Lady Kew must have found her 
granddaughter upon one of the few occasions 
after the double mishap when Ethel and her elder 
were together. Sir Brian’s illness, as it may be 
imagined, affected a lady very slightly, who was 
of an age when these calamities occasion but 
small disquiet, and who having survived her own 
father, her husband, her son, and witnessed their 
lordship’s respective demises With perfect com- 
posure, could not reasonably be called upon to 
fee] any particular dismay at the probable depart- 
ure from this life of a Lombard Street banker, 
who happened to be her daughter’s husband. In 
fact not Barnes Newcome himself could await 
that event more philosophically. So finding Ethel 
in this melancholy mood, Lady Kew thought a 
drive in the fresh air would be of service to her, 


}and Sir Brian happening to be asleep, carried the 


young girl away in her barouche. 
They talked about Lord Kew, of whom the ac- 
counts were encouraging, and who is mending in 
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‘ she had done him—feeling secretly a sentiment 
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spite of his silly mother and her medicines, and 
as soon as he is able to move we must go and 
fetch him, my dear, Lady Kew graciously said, 
before that foolish woman has made a Methodist 
ofhim. He is always led by the woman who is 
nearest him, and I know one who wiil make of 
him just the best little husband in England. Be- 
fore they had come to this delicate point the lady 
and her grandchild had talked Kew’s character 
over, the girl, you may be sure, having spoken 
feelingly and eloquently about his kindness and 
courage, and many admirable qualities. She 
kindled when she heard the report of his behav- 
ior at the commencement of the fracas with M. 
de Castillonnes, his great forbearance and good- 
nature, and his resvlution and magnanimity when 
the moment of collision came. 

But when Lady Kew arrived at that period of 
her discourse, in which she stated that Kew would 
make the best little husband in England, poor 
Ethel’s eyes filled with tears ; we must remember 
that her high spirit was worn down by watching 
and much varied anxiety, and then she confessed 
that there had been no reconciliation, as all the 
family fancied, between Frank and herself—on 
the contrary, a parting, which she understood to be 
final; and she owned that her conduct toward 
her cousin had been most captious and cruel, and 
that she could not expect they should ever again 
come together. Lady Kew, who hated sick beds 
and surgeons, except for herself, who hated her 
daughter-in-law above all, was greatly annoyed 
at the news which Ethel gave her; made light 
of it, however, and was quite confident that a 
very few words from her would place matters on 
their old footing, and determined on forthwith 
setting out for Kehl. She would have carried 
Ethel with her, but that the poor Baronet with 
cries and moans insisted on retaining his nurse, 
and Ethel’s grandmother was left to undertake 
this mission by herself, the girl remaining behind 
acquiescent, not unwilling, owning openly a great 
regard and esteem for Kew, and the wrong which 


which she had best smother. She had received 
a letter from that other person, and answered it 
with her mother’s cognizance; but about this lit- 
tle affair neither Lady Ann nor her daughter hap- 
pened to say a word to the manager of the whole 
family. 
——_@— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


tN WHICH LADY KEW LEAVES HIS LORDSHIP QUITE 
CONVALESCENT. 


Imuepratety after Lord Kew’s wound, and as 
it was necessary to apprise the Newcome family 
of the accident which had occurred, the good-na- 
tured young Kew had himself written a brief note 
to acquaint his relatives with his mishap, and 
had even taken the precaution to antedate a couple 
of billets to be dispatched on future days; kindly 
forgeries, which told the Newcome family and 
the Countess of Kew that Lord Kew was pro- 
gressing very favorably, and that his hurt was 
trifling. The fever had set in, and the young 


laggards at Ba- 
den knew, when 
his friends there 
were set at ease 
by this fallacious 
bulletin. On 
the third day af- 
ter the accident, 
Lady Walham 
arrived with her 
younger son, to 
find Lord Kew 
in the. fever 
which ‘ensued 
after the wound. 
As the terrible 
anxiety during 
the illness had 
been Lady Wal- 
ham’s, so was 
hers the delight 
of the recovery. The commander-in-chief of the 
family, the old lady at Baden, showed her sym- 
pathy by sending couriers, and repeatedly issuing 
orders to have news of Kew. Sick beds scared 
her away invariably. When illness befell a mem- 
ber of her family she hastily retreated from be- 
fore the sufferer, showing her agitation of mind, 
however, by excessive ill-humor to all the others 
within her reach. 

A fortnight passed, a ball had been found and 
extracted, the fever was over, the wound was 
progressing favorably, the patient advancing to- 
ward convalescence, and the mother, with her 
child once more under her wing, happier than 
she had been for seven years past, during which 
her young prodigal had been running the thought- 
less career of which he himself was weary, and 
which had occasioned the fond lady such anguish. 
Those doubts which perplex many a thinking man, 
and when formed and uttered give many a fond 
and faithful woman pain so exquisite, had most 
fortunately never crossed Kew’s mind. His early 
impressions were such as his mother had left 
them; and he came back to her as she would 
have him, as a little child, owning his faults with 
a hearty, humble repentance, and with a thow 
sand simple confessions lamenting the errors of 
his past days. We have seen him tired and 
ashamed of the pleasures which he was pursuing, 
of the companions who surrounded him, of the 
brawls and dissipations which amused him no 
more; in those hours of danger and doubt, when 
he had lain, with death perhaps before him, mak- 
ing up his account of the vain life which probably 
he would be called upon to surrender, no wonder 
this simple, kindly, modest, and courageous soul 
thought seriously of the past and of the future; 
and prayed, and resolved, if a future were award- 
ed ‘to ‘him, it should make amends for the days 
gone by; and surely as the mother and son read 
together the beloved assurance of the divine for- 
giveness, and of that joy which angels feel in 
heaven for a sinner repentant, we may fancy in 
the ati aaa breast a feeling somewhat 
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patient was lying in great danger, as most of the 
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of all others the loftiest, the purest, the keenest. 
Lady Walham might shrink with terror at the 
Frenchman’s name; but her son could forgive 
him, with all his heart, and kiss his mother’s 
hand, and thank him as the best friend of his 
life 


During all the days of his illness Kew had 
never once mentioned Ethel’s name, and once or 
twice as his recovery progressed, when with doubt 
and tremor his mother alluded to it, he turned 
from the subject as one that was disagreeable and 
painful. Had she thought seriously on certain 
things! Lady Walham asked. Kew thought not; 
but those who are bred up as you would have 
them, mother, are often none the better, the hum- 
ble young fellow said. I believe she is a very 
good girl. She is very clever, she is exceedingly 
handsome, she is very good to her parents and 
her brothers and sisters; but—he did not finish 
the sentence. Perhaps he thought, as he told 
Ethel afterward, that she would have agreed with 
Lady Walham even worse than with her impe- 
rious old grandmother. 

Lady Walham then fell to deplore Sir Brian's 
condition, accounts of whose seizure of course 
had been dispatched to the Kehl party, and to 
lament that a worldly man as he was should have 
such an affliction, so near the grave and so little 
prepared for it. Here honest Kew, however, held 
out. ‘Every man for himself, mother,” says he. 
* Sir Brian was bred up very strictly, perhaps too 
strictly asa young man. Don’t you knowthat that 
good Colonel, his elder brother, who seems to me 
about the most honest and good old gentleman I 
ever met in my life, was driven into rebellion and 
all sorts of wild courses by old Mrs. Newcome’s 
tyranny over him! As for Sir Brian, he goes to 
church every Sunday: has prayers in the family 
every day: I’m sure has led a hundred times bet- 
ter life than I have, poor old Sir Brian. I often 
have thought, mother, that though our side was 
wrong, yours could not be altogether right, be- 
cause I remember how my tutor, and Mr. Bonner 
and Dr. Laud, when they used to come down to 
us at Kewbury, used to make themselves so un- 
happy about other people.” So the widow with- 
drew her unhappiness about Sir Brian; she was 
quite glad to hope for the best regarding that in- 
valid. 

With some fears yet regarding her son—for 
many of the books with which the good lady trav- 
eled could not be got to interest him; at some he 
would laugh outright—with fear mixed with the 
maternal joy that he was returned to her, and had 
quitted his old ways ; with keen feminine triumph, 
perhaps, that she had won him back, and happi- 
ness at his daily mending health, all Lady Wal- 
ham’s hours were passed in thankful and delight- 
ed occupation. George Barnes kept the New- 
comes acquainted with the state of his brother’s 
health. The skillful surgeon from Strasbourg 
reported daily better and better of him, and the 
little family were living in great peace and con- 
tentment, with one subject of dread, however, 
hanging over the mother of the two young men, 
the arrival of Lady Kew, ae she was foreboding, 





the fierce old mother-in-law who had worsted 
Lady Walham in many a previous battle. 

It was what they cal! the summer of St. Mar- 
tin, and the weather was luckily very fine; Kew 
could presently be wheeled into the garden of 
the hotel, whence he could see the broad turbid 
current of the swollen Rhine: the French bank 
fringed with alders, the vast yellow fields behind 
them, the great avenue of poplars stretching away 
to the Alsatian city, and its purple minster yon- 
der. Good Lady Walham was for improving the 
shining hour by reading amusing extracts from 
her favorite volumes, gentle anecdotes of Chinese 
and Hottentot converts, and incidents from mis- 
sionary travel. George Barnes, a wily young 
diplomatist, insinuated ‘“ Galignani,”’ and hinted 
that Kew might like a novel; and a profane work 
called “ Oliver Twist’”’ having appeared about this 
time, which George read out to his family with 
admirable emphasis, it is a fact that Lady Wal- 
ham became so interested in the parish boy’s 
progress, that she took his history into her bed- 
room (where it was discovered, under Blather- 
wick’s ‘“‘ Voice from Mesopotamia,” by her lady- 
ship’s maid), and that Kew laughed so immensely 
at Mr. Bumble, the Beadle, as to endanger the 
reopening of his wound. 

While, one day, they were so harmlessly and 
pleasantly occupied, a great whacking of whips, 
blowing of horns, and whirring of wheels was 
heard in the street without. The wheels stopped 
at their hotel gate; Lady Walham started up; 
ran through the garden door, closing it behind 
her; and divined justly who had arrived. The 
landlord was bowing ; the courier pushing about ; 
waiters in attendance; one of them, coming up 
to pale-faced Lady Walham, said, *‘ Her Excel- 
lency the Frau Grafinn von Kew is even now 
absteiging.” 

“Will you be good enough to walk into our 
salon, Lady Kew!” said the daughter-in-law, 
stepping forward and opening the door of that 
apartment. The Countess, leaning on her staff, 
entered that darkened chamber. She ran up to- 
ward an easy chair, where she supposed Lord 
Kew was. ‘My dear Frank!” cries the old 
lady; ‘‘my dear boy, what a pretty fright you 
have given us all! They don’t keep you in this 
horrid noisy room facing the— Ho—what is 
this?” cries the Countess, closing her sentence 
abruptly. 

“It is not Frank. It is only a bolster, Lady 
Kew: and I don’t keep him in a noisy room to- 
ward the street,” said Lady Walham. 

‘‘Ho! how do youdo! This is the way to him, 
I suppose ;”” and she went to another door—it was 
a cupboard full of the relics of Frank’s illness, 
from which Lady Walham’s mother-in-law shrunk 
back aghast. ‘ Will you please to see that I have 
a comfortable room, Maria ; and one for my maid, 
next me! I will thank you to see yourself,” the 
Empress of Kew said, pointing with her stick, 
before which many a time the younger lady had 
trembled. 

This time Lady Walham only rang the bell. +I 
don’t speak German ; and have never been on any 
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floor of the house but this. Your servant had bet- 
ter see to your room, Lady Kew. That next is 
mine ; and I keep the door, which you are trying, 
locked on the other side.” 

“And I suppose Frank is locked up there !” 
cried the old lady, “ with a basin of gruel and a 
book of Watts’s hymns.” A servant entered at 
this moment, answering Lady Walham’s sum- 
mons. ‘ Peacock, the Countess of Kew says that 
she proposes to stay here this evening. Please to 
ask the landlord to show her ladyship rooms,” 
said Lady Walham; and by this time she had 
thought of a reply to Lady Kew’s last kind speech. 

“If my son were locked up in my room, ma- 
dam, his mother is surely the best nurse for him. 
Why did you not come to him three weeks soon- 
er, when there was nobody with him?” 

Lady Kew said nothing, but glared and show- 
ed her teeth—those pearls set in gold. 

“And my company may not amuse Lord 
Kew—” 

‘*He—e—e !” grinned the elder, savagely. 

“ But at least it is better than some to which 
you introduced my son,” continued Lady Kew's 
daughter-in-law, gathering force and wrath as she 
spoke. ‘ Your ladyship may think lightly of me, 
but you can hardly think so ill of me as of the 
Duchesse d’Ivry, I should suppose, to whom you 
sent my boy, to form him, you said; about whom, 
when [ remonstrated—for though I live out of the 


world I hear of it sometimes—you were pleased | 


to tell me that I was a prade and a fool. It is 
you I thank for separating my child from me— 
yes, you—for so many years of my life; and for 
bringing me to him when he was bleeding and al- 
most a corpse, but that God preserved him to the 
widow’s prayers; and you, you were by, and 
never came near him.” 

“I—I did not come to see you—or—or—for 
this kind of scene, Lady Walham,” muttered the 
other. Lady Kew was accustomed to triumph, 
by attacking in masses, like Napoleon. Those 
who faced her routed her. 

“No; you did not come for me, I know very 
well,” the daughter went on. “ You loved me no 
better than you loved your son, whose life, as 
long as you meddled with it, you made wretched. 
You came here for my boy. Haven’t you done 
him evil enought And now God has mercifully 
preserved him, you want to lead him back again 
into ruin and crime. It shall not be so, wicked 
woman ! bad mother! cruel, heartless parent !— 
George!’ (Here her younger son entered the 
room, and she ran toward him with fluttering 
robes and seized his hands.) ‘Here is your 
grandmother; here is the Countess of Kew, come 
from Baden at last; and she wants—she wants 
to take Frank from us, my dear, and to—give— 
him—back to the—Frenchwoman again. No, 
no! O, my God! Never! never!” And she 
flung herself into George Barnes’s arms, fainting 
with an hysteric burst of tears. 

“ You had best get a strait-waistcoat for your 
mother, George Barnes,” Lady Kew said, scorn 
and hatred in her face. (If she had been Iago’s 








Steyne’s sister could not have looked more dia- 
bolical.) “Have you had advice for her? Has 
nursing poor Kew turned her head. I came to 
see him. Why have! been left alone for half an 
hour with this mad woman? You ought not to 


| trust her to give Frank medicine. It is pos- 


itively—” 

“Excuse me,” said George, with a bow; “I 
don’t think the complaint has as yet exhibited 
itself in my mother’s branch of the family. (She 
always hated me,” thought George ; “but if she 
had by chance left me a legacy, there it goes ) 
You would like, ma’am, to see the rooms up- 
stairs? Here is the landlord to conduct your la- 
dyship. Frank will be quite ready to receive you 
when you come down. I am sure I need not beg 
of your kindness that nothing may be said to agi- 
tate him. It is barely three weeks since M. de 
Castillonnes’ ball was extracted ; and the doctors 
wish he should be kept as quiet as possible.” 

You may be sure that the landlord, the courier, 
and the persons engaged in showing the Countess 
of Kew the apartments above, spent an agreeable 
time with her Excellency the Frau Grafinn von 
Kew. She must have had better luck in her en- 
counter with these than in her previous passages 
with her grandson and his mother; for when she 
issued from her apartment in a new dress and 
fresh cap, Lady Kew’s face wore an expression 
of perfect serenity. Her attendant may have shook 
her fist behind her, and her man’s eyes and face 
looked Blitz and Donnerwetter; but their mis- 
tress’s features wore that pleased look which they 
assumed when she had been satisfactorily punish- 
ing somebody. Lord Kew had by this time got 
back from the garden to his own room, where he 
awaited grandmamma. Ifthe mother and her two 
sons had in the interval of Lady Kew’s toilet tried 
to resume the history of Bumble the Beadle, I 
fear they could not have found it very comical. 

“Bless me, my dear child! How well you 
look! Many a girl would give the world to have 
such a complexion. There is nothing like a moth- 
er fora nurse! Ah,no! Maria, you deserve to 
be the Mother Superior of a House of Sisters of 
Charity, you do. The landlord has given me a 
delightful apartment, thank you. He is an ex- 
tortionate wretch ; but I have no doubt I shall be 
very comfortable. The Dodsburys stopped here, 
I see, by the travelers’ book—quite right, instead 
of sleeping at that odious buggy Strasbourg. We 
have had a sad, sad time, my dears, at Baden. 
Between anxiety about poor Sir Brian, and about 
you, you naughty boy, I am sure I wonder how I 
have got through it all. Doctor Finck would not 
let me come away to-day ; but I would come.” 

*T am sure it was uncommonly kind, ma’am,” 
says poor Kew, with a rueful face. 

‘That horrible woman against whom I always 
warned you—but young men will not take the ad- 
vice of old grand has gone away these 
ten days. Monsieur le Due fetched her; and if 
he locked her up at Montcontour, and kept ‘her on 
bread and water for the rest of her life, I am sure 
he would serve her right. When a woman once 





daughter, with a strong likeness to her sire, Lord | forgets religious principles, Kew, she is sure to 
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go wrong. The Conversation Room is shut up. 
The Dorkings go on Tuesday. Clara is really a 
dear little artless creature; one that you will like, 
Maria—and as for Ethel, I really think she is an 
angel, To see her nursing her poor father is the 
most beautiful sight; night after night she has 
sate up with him. I know where she would like 
to be, the dearchild. And if Frank falls ill again, 
Maria, he won’t need a mother or useless old 
grandmother to nurse him. I have got some 
pretty messages to deliver from her ; but they are 
for your private ears, my lord; not even mammas 
and brothers may hear them.” 

“Do not go, mother! Pray stay, George!” 
cried the sick man (and again Lord Steyne’s sis- 
ter looked uncommonly like that lamented mar- 
quis), ‘‘ My cousin is a noble young creature,” 
he went on. ‘“ She has admirable good qualities, 
which I appreciate with all my heart; and her 
beauty, you know how I admire it. I have thought 
of her a great deal as I was lying on the bed yon- 
der (the family look. was not so visible in Lady 
Kew’s face), and—and—lI wrote to her this very 
morning; she will have the letter by this time, 
probably.” 

“Bien! Frank!” Lady Kew smiled (in her 
supernatural way) almost as much as her portrait, 
by Harlowe, as you may see it at Kewbury to this 
very day. She is represented seated before an 
easel, painting a miniature of her son, Lord 
Walham. 

«I wrote to her on the subject of the last con- 
versation we had together,” Frank resumed, in 
rather a timid voice, “the day before my acci- 
dent. Perhaps she did not tell you, ma’am, of 
what passed between us. We had had a quarrel ; 
one of many. Somecowardly hand, which we both 
of us can guess at, had written to her an account 
of my past life, end she showed me the letter. 
Then I told her, that if she loved me she never 
would have showed it me: without any other 
words of reproof I bade her farewell. It was not 
much, the showing that letter; but it was enough. 
In twenty differences we have had together, she 
had been unjust and captious, cruel toward me, 
and too eager, as [thought, for other people's ad- 
miration. Had she loved me, it seemed to me 
Ethel would have shown less vanity and better 
temper. What was I to expect in life afterward 
from a girl who before her marriage used me so! 
Neither she nor I could be happy. She could be 
gentle enough, and kind, and anxious to please 
any man whom she loves, God bless her! As for 
me, I suppose, I’m not worthy of so much talent 
and beauty, so we both understood that that was 
a friendly farewell; and as I have been lying on 
my bed yonder, thinking, perhaps, I never might 
leave it, or if I did, that I should like to lead a 
different sort of life to that which ended in send- 
ing me there, my resolve of last month was only 
confirmed. God forbid that she and I should lead 
the lives of some folks we know; that Ethel 
should marry without love, perhaps to fall into it 
afterward ; and that J, after this awful warning I 
have had, should be tempted back into that dreary 


it was; many and many a day I used to say soto 

myself, and longed to get rid of it. I am a poor 
weak devil, I know, I am only too easily led into 
temptation, and I should only make matters worse 
if I married a woman who cares for the world more 
than for me, and would not make me at 
nei happy 

‘Ethel care for the world!” gasped out Lady 
Kew ; ‘‘a most artless, simple, affectionate creat- 
ure; my dear Frank, she—” 

He interrupted her, as a blush came rushing 
over his pale face. “Ah!” said he, “if I had 
been the painter, and young Clive had been Lord 
Kew, which of us do you think she would have 
chosen! And she was right. He is a brave, 
handsome, honest young fellow, and is a thou- 
sand times cleverer and better than I am.” 

“« Not better, dear, thank God,” cried his moth- 
er, coming round to the other side of his sofa, and 
seizing her son’s hand. 

‘* No, I don’t think he is better, Frank,” said 
the diplomatist, walking away to the window. 
And as for grandmamma at the end of this little 
speech and scene, her ladyship’s likeness to her 
brother, the late revered Lord Steyne, was more 
frightful than ever. 

After a minute’s pause, she rose up on her 
crooked stick, and said, ‘I really feel I. am un- 
worthy to keep company with so much exquisite 
virtue. It will be enhanced, my lord, by the 
thought of the pecuniary sacrifice which you are 
making, for I suppose you know that I have been 
hoarding—yes, and saving, and pinching—deny- 
ing myself the necessities of life, in order that my 
grandson might one day have enough to support 
his rank. Go and live and starve in your dreary. 
old house, and marry a parson’s daughter, and 
sing psalms with your precious mother; and I 
have no doubt you and she—she who has thwart- 
ed me all through life, and whom I hated—yes, 
I hated from the moment she took my son from 
me and brought misery into my family, will be all 
the happier when she thinks that she has made a 
poor, fond, lonely old woman more lonely and 
miserable. If you please, George Barnes, be good 
enough to tell my people that I shall go back to 
Baden ;” and waving her children away from her, 
the old woman tottered out of the room on her 
crutch. 


So the wicked Fairy drove away disappointed 
in her chariot with the very dragons which had 
brought her away in the morning, and just had 
time to get their feed of black bread. I wonder 
whether they were the horses Clive and J. J. and 
Jack Belsize had used when they passed on their 
road to Switzerland! Black Care sits behind all 
sorts of horses, and gives a trinkgelt to postillions 
alloverthe map. A thrill of triumph may be per- 
mitted to Lady Walham after her victory over her 
mother-in-law. What Christian woman does not 
like to conquer another; and if that other were 
a mother-in-law, would the victory be less sweet! 
Husbands and wives both will be pleased that 
Lady Walham has had the better of this bout: 





life I was leading. It was wicked, ma’am, I knew 


and you, young boys and virgins, when your turn 
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comes to be married, you will understand the hid- 
den meaning of this passage. George Barnes 
got ‘‘ Oliver Twist” out, and began to read there- 
in. Miss Nancy and Fanny again were sum- 
moned before this little company to frighten and 
delight them. I dare say even Fagin and Miss 
Nancy failed with the widow, so absorbed was 
she with the thoughts of the victory which she 
had just won. For the evening service, in which 
her sons rejoiced her fond heart by joining, she 
lighted on a psalm which was as a Te Dewm after 
the battle—the battle of Kehl by Rhine, where 
Kew’s soul, as his mother thought, was the cb- 
ject of contention between the enemies. I have 
said, this book is all about the world and a re- 
spectable family dwelling in it. It is not a ser- 
mon, except where it can not help itself, and the 
speaker pursuing the destiny of his narrative finds 
such a homily before him. O friend, in your life 
and mine, don’t we light upon such sermons daily! 
don’t we see at home as well as among our neigh- 
bors that battle betwixt Evil and Good! Here, 
on one side, is Self and Ambition and Advance- 
ment; and Right and Love on the other. Which 
shall we let to triumph for ourselves—which for 
our children? 

The young men were sitting smoking the Ves- 
per segar. (Frank would do it, and his mother 
actually lighted his segar for him now, enjoining 
him straightway after to go to bed.) Kew smoked 
and looked at a star shining above in the heaven. 
Which is that star? he asked; and the accom- 
plished young diplomatist answered it was Ju- 

iter. 
. “What a lot of things you know, George!” 
cries the senior, delighted; ‘‘ You ought to have 
been the elder—you ought, by Jupiter. But you 
have lost your chance this time.” 

“ Yes, thank God!” says George. 

* And I am going to be all right—and to turn 
over a new leaf, old boy—and paste down the 
old ones, eh? I wrote to Martins this morning 
to have all my horses sold; and I'll never bet 
again—so help me—so help me, Jupiter. I made 
& vow—a promise to myself, you see, that I 
wouldn’t if I recovered. And I wrote to cousin 
Ethel this morning. AsI thought over the mat- 
ter yonder, I felt quite certain I was right, and 
that we could never, never pull together. Now 
the Countess is gone, I wonder whether I was 
right—to give up sixty thousand pounds, and the 
prettiest girl in London?” 

‘Shall I take horses and go after her? My 
mother’s gone to bed, she won't know,” asked 

George. ‘‘ Sixty thousand is a lot of money to 
lose.” 

Kew laughed. “If you were to go and tell 
our grandmother that I could not live the night 
through; and that you would be Lord Kew in 
the morning, and your son, Viscount Walham, | 
think the Countess would make up a match be- 
tween you and the sixty thousand pounds, and 
the prettiest girl in England: she would by— 
by Jupiter. I intend only to swear by the hea- 
then gods now, Georgy. No, I am not sorry I 


don’t mean her beauty merely, but such a noble 
bred one! And to think that. there she is in the 
market to be knocked down to— I say, I was 
going to call that three-year-old, Ethelinda. We 
must christen her over again for Tattersall’s, 
Georgy.” 

A knock is heard through an adjoining door, 
and a maternal voice cries, ‘‘It is time to go to 
bed!” So the brothers part, and, let us hope, 
sleep soundly. 


The Countess of Kew, meanwhile, has returned 
to Baden; where, though it is midnight when 
she arrives, and the old lady has had two long 
bootless journeys, you will be grieved to hear that 
she does not sleep a single wink. In the morn- 
ing she hobbles over to the Newcome quarters ; 
and Ethel comes down to her pale and calm, 
How is her father! He has had a good night: 
he is a little better, speaks more clearly, has a 
little more the use of his limbs. 

“I wish J had had a good night!” groans out 
the Countess. 

“TI thought you were going to Lord Kew, at 
Kehl,” remarked her granddaughter. 

“TI did go, and returned with wretches who. 
would not bring me more than five miles an hour! 
I dismissed that brutal grinning courier; and I 
have given warning to that fiend of a maid.” 

‘*¢ And Frank is pretty well, grandmamma !” 

‘Well! He looks as pink as a girl in her first 
season! I found him, and his brother George, 
and their mamma. I think Maria was hearing 
them their catechism,” cries the old lady. 

‘““N. and M. together! Very pretty,” says 
Ethel, gravely. ‘‘George has always been a 
good boy, and it is quite time for my Lord Kew 
to begin.” 

The elder lady looked at her descendant, but 
Miss Ethel’s glance was impenetrable. ‘I sup- 
pose you can fancy, my dear, why I came back!” 
said Lady Kew. 

“Because you quarreled with Lady Walham, 

dmamma. I think I have heard that there 
used to be differences between you.” Miss New- 
come was armed for defense and attack; in which 
cases we have said Lady Kew did not care to as- 
sault her. ‘My grandson told me that he had 
written to you,” the Countess said. 

“Yes; and had you waited but half an hour 
yesterday, you might have spared me the humi- 
liation of that journey.” 

‘* You—the humiliation—Ethel!” 

** Yes, me!” Ethel flashed out. ‘ Do you sup- 
pose it is none to have me bandied about from 
bidder to bidder, and offered for sale to a gentle- 
man who will not buy me? Why have you and 
all my family been so eager to get rid of me? 
Why should you suppose or desire that Lord 
Kew should like me! Hasn't he the Opera; and 
such friends as Madame la Duchesse d’Ivry, to 
whom your ladyship introduced him in early life? 
He told me so: and she was good enough to in- 
form me of the rest. What attractions have I in 
comparison with such women? And to this man 





wrote to Ethel. What a fine girl she is!—I 





from whom I am parted by good fortune ; to this 
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man who writes to remind me that we are sep- 
arated—your ladyship must absolutely go and 
entreat him to give me another trial! It is too 
much, grandmamma. Do please to let me stay 
where I am; and worry me with no more schemes 
for my establishment in life. Be contented with 
the happiness which you have secured for Clara 
Pulleyn and Barnes; and leave me to take care 
of my poor father. Here I know I am doing 
right. Here, at least, there is no such sorrow, 
and doubt, and shame, for me, as my friends have 
tried to make me endure. There is my father’s 
bell. He likes me to be with him at breakfast, 
and to read his paper to him.” 

“Stay a little, Ethel,” cried the Counters, with 
a trembling voice. “1 am older than your father, 
and you owe me a little obedience, that is, if chil- 
dren do owe any obedience to their parents now- 
adays. I don’t know. I am an old woman—the 
world perhaps has changed since my time ; and 
it is you who ought to command, I dare say, and 
we to follow. Perhaps I have been wrong all 
through life, and in trying to teach my children 
to do as I was made to do. God knows I have 
had very little comfort from them: whether they 
did or whether they didn’t. You and Frank I 
had set my heart on; I loved you out of all my 
grandchildren— was it very unnatural that I 
should wish to see you together? For that boy 
I have been saving money these years past. He 
flies back to the arms of his mother, who has been 
pleased to hate me as only such virtuous people 
can; who took away my own son from me; and 
now his son—toward whom the only fault I ever 
committed was to spoil him and be too fond of 
him. Don’t leave me too, my child. Let me 
have something that I can like at my years. And 
I like your pride, Ethel, and your beauty, my 
dear; and I am not angry with your hard words ; 
and if I wish to see you in the place in life which 
becomes you—do I do wrong! No. Silly girl! 
There—give me the little hand. How hot it is! 
Mine is as cold as a stone—and shakes, doesn’t 
it'—Eh! it was a pretty hand‘once! What did 
Ann—what did your mother say to Frank’s let- 
ter?” . 

**T did not show it to her,” Ethel answered. 

‘Let me see it, my dear,” whispered Lady 
Kew, in a coaxing way. 

“ There it is,” said Ethel, pointing to the fire- 
place, where there lay some torn fragments and 
ashes of paper. It was the same fire-place at 
which Clive’s sketches had been burned. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT BIRDS. 
} Lei says M. Toussenel, a distinguished 

French Orithologist, live more in a given 
time than any other creatures. For, to live, is 
not only to love; it is also to move, act, and 
travel. The hours of the swift, which in sixty 
minutes can reach the distance of eighty leagues, 
are longer than the hours of the tortoise. because 
they are better occupied, and comprise a greater 
number of events. Men of the present day, who 
can go from America to Europe in little more than 
a week, live four times as much as men of the last 





century, who took a month to make the passage. 
People who are now fifty years of age have still 
a longer time before them than Michael Angelo 
and Voltaire had at the moment when they were 
laid in the cradle. Independently of birds thus 
enjoying more of life than all other beings in the 
same given number of years, time seems to glide 
over them without leaving a trace of its effects ; 
or rather, time only improves them, reviving their 
colors and strengthening their voices. Age in- 
creases the beauty of birds, while in men it brings 
on ugliness. 

A bird is a model ship constructed by the hand 
of God, in which the conditions of swiftness, 
manageability, and lightness, are absolutely and 
necessarily the same as in vessels built by the 
hand of mari. There are not in the world two 
things which resemble each other more strongly, 
both mechanically and physically speaking, than 
the carcass and framework of a bird and a ship. 
The breast-bone so exactly resembles a keel, that 
the English language has retained the name. 
The wings are the oars, the tail the rudder. That 
original observer, Huber the Genevese, who has 
carefully noticed the flight of birds of prey, has 
even made use of the metaphor thus suggested to 
establish a characteristic distinction between row- 
ers and sailers. The rowers are the falcons, who 
have the first or second wing-feather the longest, 
and who are able, by means of this powerful oar 
to dart right into the wind’s eye. The mere sail- 
ers are the eagles, the vultures, and the buzzards, 
whose more rounded wings resemble sails. The 
rowing bird is to the sailing bird what the steamer 
that laughs at adverse winds is to the schooner, 
which can not advance against them. 

The bones of highflyers, as well as their feath- 
ers, are tubes filled with air, communicating with 
a pulmonary reservoir of prodigious capacity. 
This reservoir is also closely connected with the 
air-cells which lie between the interior muscles, 
and which are so many swimming-bladders by aid 
of which the bird is able to inflate its volume, and 
diminish its specific gravity in proportion. In 
birds that are laden with a heavy burden of head, 
Nature has interposed so decided a gap between 
skin and flesh, that there results an almost com- 
plete detachment of the skin. Consequently, they 
can be stripped of their coating just as easily as 
a rabbit can. In man, and other mammifers, the 
blood, in the act of breathing, advances ready to 
meet the air ; in birds, air enters to find the blood, 
and comes in contact with it, every where. Hence 
an ubiquity of respiration and a rapidity of hama- 
tosis, which explains the untirability of the wings 
of birds. The muscles do not get fatigued, be- 
cause they receive new vigor every second from 
the influence of the ever-revivified blood. A stag 
or a hare drops at last, when hunted, because its 
lungs, rather than its legs, are tired. 

Between the different members of a bird's body 
there exists a sort of equilibrium and balance, 
which prevents any one organ from obtaining un- 
due development without another losing in the 
same proportion Thus, exaggerated length of 
wing generally coincides with very small feet and 
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legs. Examples: the frigate-bird, the swift, and 
the humming-bird. Feathered feet and legs are 
mostly short, as in pigeons, bantams, ptarmigan, 
and grouse. Nature always contrives to econo- 
mize out of one part of a bird’s body the material 
which she has too lavishly expended upon an- 
other. Good walkers are bad flyers, and good 
flyers are bad walkers. First-rate runners and 
divers are deprived of the power of rising in the 
air. Half-blind individuals, like owls, are aston- 
ishingly quick of hearing. Creatures clad in 
plain costume are recompensed by the powers of 
song. The lark and the redbreast, victim species 
(both being greedily eaten in France), have the 
gift of poesy bestowed upon them to console them 
for their future sorrows. 

The most exquisite sense a bird possesses, is 
sight. The acuteness and sensibility of the retina 
are in direct proportion to the rapidity of wing. 
The swift, according to Belon’s calculation, can 
see a gnat distinctly, at the distance of more than 
five hundred yards. The kite, hovering in the 
air at a height beyond our feeble vision, perceives 
with ease the small dead minnow floating on the 
surface of the lake, and is cognizant of the im- 
prudence of the poor little field-mouse as it tim- 
idly ventures out of its hole. All God has done 
and made, He has thoroughly well done and 
made. If He had not exactly porportioned the 
visual powers of the bird of prey, or the swallow, 
to its dashing flight, the mere extreme velocity 
of the bird would have only served to break its 
neck. Partridges constantly kill themselves 
against the iron wires of electric telegraphs; and 
nothing is more common than to find thrushes 
and larks with dislocated vertebra, when they 
fall into the large vertical net which is used in 
France by twilight sportsmen. 

Perhaps, after all we have said and seen, the 
sense of touch is the most perfect in birds, and 
the organs of feeling are endowed with a subtilty 
of perception more exquisite even than those of 
sight. In fact, air being the most variable and 
unstable of elements, birds would be endowed by 
nature with the gift of universal sensibility, en- 
abling them to appreciate and foretell the slight- 
est perturbations of the medium they inhabit. In 
consequence, the feathered race are armed with 
a nervous impressionability which comprises the 
different properties of the hygrometer, the ther- 
mometer, the barometer, and the electroscope. 
A tempest which takes the man of science by 
surprise, has, long before, given warning to the 
birds of the sea. The noddies, cormorants, gulls, 
and petrels, know twenty-fours beforehand, by 
means of the magnetic telegraph which exists 
within them, the exact day and moment when 
ocean is going into one of his great rages, open- 
ing wide his green abysses, and flinging the angry 
foam of his waves in insult against the forehead of 
the cliffs. Some birds are the harbingers of win- 
tery storms; others usher in the advent of spring. 
The raven and the nightingale announce the com- 
ing of the tempest by a peculiar form of bird’s 
expression, which they both seem to have bor- 





rowed from the vocabulary of the frog—a pre- 
Vow. IX.—No. 54.—3 E 


eminently nervous animal, to whom the science 
of galvanism is greatly indebted. The chaffinch, 
in unsettled weather, recommends the traveler to 
take his umbrella, and advises the housekeeper 
not to be in a hurry to hang out her linen. Cer- 
tain mystic geniuses have attributed this faculty 
of divination possessed by birds, to some special 
sensibility, acquainting them with the action of 
the electric currents that traverse the atmosphere, 
and accurately informing them of their direction. 
Nor is there any scientific argument which can 
be confidently opposed to such a thewry. 

After the organs of sight and touch, the sense 
of hearing comes next in importance. The deli- 
cacy of the auditory powers of birds is sufficient- 
ly apparent from the passion for vocal music 
which many of them manifest. It is a uni- 
versally admitted physical law that, in all ani- 
mals, a close and invariable correspondence ex- 
ists between the organs of voice and those of 
hearing. Now, birds, it will be seen, are the 
Stentors of nature. The bull, who is an enor- 
mous quadruped, endowed with an immensely 
capacious chest, does not roar louder than the 
bittern. In Lorraine, they style him the beuf 
d'eau, or “ water-bull.” A crane, trumpeting 
two or three thousands yards above the surface 
of the earth, pulls your head back just as violent- 
ly as a friend who asks you, ‘‘ How do you do’ 
from the balcony of a fifth-floor window ; while 
the thundering Mirabeau, who should venture to 
harangue the Parisian populace from the top of 
the towers of Notre Dame, would run a great risk 
of not being able to convey a single word to a 
single member of his congregation, 

Ascend in the air, by means of a balloon, in 
company with an old Atlas lion, whose formida- 
ble roaring once struck terror throughout Alge- 
rian wildernesses; and, when you have risen 
only half a mile, make your traveling companion 
give utterance to the most sonorous of his fine 
chest-notes. Those notes will spend themselves 
in empty space, without descending so low as 
the earth. But the royal kite, floating another 
half mile above you, will not let you lose a sin- 
gle inflexion of his cat-like mewings, miniatures 
though they be of the lion’s roar. It is probable, 
says M. Toussenel—M. Toussenel is always 
speaking, through our humble interpretation— 
that nature has expended more genius in the 
construction of the larynx of a wren or a night- 
ingale, than in fabricating the ruder throats of all 
the quadrupeds put together. 

Smell and taste are but feeble in birds; and 
they have no great occasion for either sense. A 
bird’s appetite must be enormous, in order to sup- 
ply the animal heat necessary for the maintenance 
of its superior nature. A bird is a locomotive of 
the very first rank—a high-pressure engine, which 
burns more fuel than three or four ordinary ma- 
chines. «Animals feed; man eats,” says worthy 
Brillat Savarin. ‘Clever men alone know how 
to eat properly.” This strictly true gastrosophic 
aphorism is more exactly applicable to birds than 
to quadrupeds. Birds feed, to assuage their hun- 
ger and to amuse themselves; not to indulge in 
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epicurism. They fatten through sheer ennui, 
and for pastime’s sake, rather than through any 
ambition of “cutting up fat.” The task, more- 
over, assigned to them, is to destroy the innu- 
merable seeds of weeds—which they do in a 
larger proportion than the protected seeds of hu- 
man food—and animal and insect vermin, which 
would soon annihilate the labors of man, did not 
certain species of birds feel an incessant craving 
to devour them. Birds have no nose, for the 
same good reason that they have no palate. It is 
not necessary that creatures, destined to eat every 
thing without making wry faces, should have, post- 
ed in front of their stomach, as we have, a vigi- 
lant sentinel who is troublesomely cautious who 
and what he allows to enter the fortress. 

M. Toussenel classifies birds according to the 
form of the foot. Every bird, from the penguin 
of the Antartic pole to the gerfalcon of the North 
Cape, has the foot either flat or curved. The 
whole kingdom of birds is thus divisible into Flat- 
foots and Curve-foots. The first three orders of 
the former class, are, the Oar-foots, the Stilters, 
and the Vélocipédes, or Runners. Further gen- 
eral details are now impossible; we can only 
give a sample of the Runners. 

Praise be to Heaven for creating the Veloci- 
pede, the delight alike of the eye and the palate 
—the glory and ornament of fields, forests, and 
feasts—the nourisher of rich and poor! No other 
race contributes in the same proportion to man’s 
two composite pleasures of sporting and eating. 
The world with no other living creatures to in- 
habit it than Men, Women, and Velocipedes, 
might still manage to get on tolerably. 

The Velocipedes come immediately after the 
Stilters, in the order of creation. They were the 
first inhabitants of the earliest emerging conti- 
nents ; for, they are herbivorous and graminivor- 
ous creatures, and grass is the initial manifesta- 
tion of the vital forces of the earth. Their char- 
acter of primogeniture is, moreover, indelibly 
stamped upon all their features, in their rudi- 
mental structure, and their small number of toes. 
The order opens with the ostrich (the ostrich is 
a bird-quadruped, as the penguin is a bird-fish) ; 
it can not fly, for want of wings, and has only 
two toes on each foot. As every individual in 
the order has its frame modeled, more or less, 
after that of the ostrich, it is important to refer 
to this original and primitive pattern, and to com- 
pare its organization with that of the humming- 
hirds, in order clearly to comprehend the char- 
acter and the providential destiny of the creatures 
we are considering. 

The humming-bird, and all the swift-sailers, 
have the thoracic cavity, or chest, outrageously 
developed, with the ridge of the breast-bone pro- 
jecting, like the keel of a cutter. But, in virtue 
of the natural law of equilibrium, this excessive 
development can only take place at the expense 
of some other part of the body. In the humming- 
bird, the atrophied and deficient portion is the 
region of the insertion of the lower members. 
All is sacrificed to lightness and utility. The 
chest is fashioned like the blade of a knife. In 





short, the swift-sailer, when its feathers are 
plucked, has a great resemblance to its own 
skeleton: an idea, which invincibly repulses all 
thoughts of savory roast-meat. 

But let us demolish, piece by piece, the frame 
of the bird of prey, or the humming-bird. Let us 
put the complete in the place of the incomplete, 
and substitute the empty for the full. Let us 
take, in one word, the very reverse of all these 
anatomical arrangements, and we shall have the 
exact pattern of the runner. There do not, per- 
haps, exist in all nature two creatures belonging 
to the same family, which bear such slight marks 
of relationship as the humming-bird and the 
ostrich. In vain would the latter deny the fact 
that it partakes more of the camel than of the 
biped; for, in proof of the fact, it carries on its 
back the children and the kings of Egypt. An 
ostrich is a vice versa humming-bird. Here 
flight, there running, is the only means of loco- 
motion. In the ostrich the breast-bone, instead 
of projecting, is flattened down to ridiculous 
dimensions. It is a bony plate in the form of a 
shield, which acts as a prow instead of a keel. 
The thighs and legs assume the bulky dimensions 
of the same parts in herbivorous quadrupeds 
All of which means, that..Nature,.who, .in the 
swift-sailers, has favored the-development of un- 
eatable parts at the expense of those which are 
articles of food, has completely changed her style 
of architecture in the Velocipedes: neglecting 
the parts which are never eaten, in order to de- 
velop, in luxurious fashion, those parts which 
supply us with dainty dishes. 

Now, wherefore this contrast of comparative 
anatomy? Wherefore has Nature, who does 
nothing without a motive, so liberally garnished 
the Velocipede with meat? Why has she en- 
dowed that tender viand with so remarkable an 
easiness of digestion, and so exquisite and invit- 
ing a flavor? Does Nature, by these signs, in- 
tend to insinuate that the providential destiny of 
the runner is to be snared or shot, and then 
roasted and eaten? 

The fact, alas! is only too probable, the lan- 
guage too clear, the oracle too certain. Yes! 
Every thing leads to the belief that Nature has 
destined the order of Velocipedes to serve as food 
for flesh-eating creatures, in every kingdom of 
the animated world. Yes! These unhappy 
races merit, in the same degree as the Rumi- 
nants, the appellation of the victim order.—( Vic- 
tim, from the Latin victus, conquered, from 
which the word victuals is also derived, in conse- 
quence of the ancient practice of conquerors 
making a meal off their conqueree’s sirloin. )}— 
Yes! Of what use is it to mince the matter? 
Among birds, the Velocipedes are, to man, what 
the Ruminants are among the mammifers—an 
order, every species of which is charged with the 
mission of furnishing us with composite pleasure. 
The analogy must be very evident ; since, before 
we came to enlighten the world, it had already 
struck a number of savants. There are, in fact, 
Velocipedes of the sands, and Velocipedes of the 
steppes—of the meadows, the rocks, and the 
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precipices—exactly as there are Ruminants for 
every one of those special localities. There is 
the ostrich, as there is the camel; the bustard, 
as the antelope ; the hen, as the cow; the par- 
tridge and the pheasant, as the gazell2 and the 
roe ; the bartavelle, the grouse, and the ptarmi- 
gan, as the moufflon, the bouquetin, and the 
chamois. 

Further, the Velocipedes are all trae Rumi- 
nants, living, like them, on grass and grain. 
They have several stomachs, with a preparatory 
crop fulfilling exactly the same office as the 
paunch of the quadruped. ‘Now, all meats pro- 
duced from grass are of de,icate taste and easy 
digestion. Analogically and algebraically speak- 
ing, the hen is to the cow as the partridge is to 
the roe. The hen gives us her eggs and her 
chickens, just as the cow does her milk and her 
calf. We ought, besides, to remark that, in 
either order, the flesh of the female is superior to 
that of the male. The fact, moreover, is univer- 
sal, that nature has endowed the female world 
with more delicate aromas than the male; with 
more fleshy tissues and shorter muscles. 

To this proposition will be made the objection 
that the flesh of the ox, nevertheless, is prefer- 
able to that of the cow. There is no denying it. 
Only, it may be observed, the ox is not the con- 
trary of the cow, but is simply the uncle of the 
calf. Put the cow in the same condition as the 
ox, and she will bear the palm; exactly as the 
poularde is far preferable to the capon. The 
poularde is merely the chicken’s aunt. The pro- 
found study of the above analogies has led M. 
Toussenel to the unexpected discovery of the 
following magnificent law of passional move- 
ment: God has delivered up animals to man, by 
means of the virtues of the females and the vices 
of the males. 

Take all our domestic animals one after the 
other—the list is not a very long one—conscien- 
tiously analyze the dispositions of both sexes, 
and you will inevitably find the foregoing con- 
clusion lurking at the bottom of your compari- 
sons. You will be convinced of the innocence, 
gentleness, and docility of the females, and of 
the pride, mischievousness, and insubordination 
of the males. 





THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 

HERE was once a hermit who lived in the 
deep recess of a forest. Some bitter grief 
had induced him, while he was still young, to 
seek seclusion from the world in this dreary soli- 
tude. He had built himself a small hut of wood, 
and with his goats and the wild fruits of the 
forest he barely managed to maintain existence. 
He had thus passed many years, when one 
day, as he was thinking over the scenes of his 
past life, some doubts arose in his mind concern- 
ing the justice of God. He therefore resolved to 
go forth once more into the world, in order to 
gain further knowledge which might enlighten 


The hermit arose and set out upon his travels. 


by a youth of a fair and gentle countenance, who, 
on being told of the hermit’s object, offered to 
accompany him on his journey, since his road 


lay in the same direction. That night they came 


to a stately and magnificent castle, where they 
were graciously received and hospitably enter- 
. The following morning they took leave 
of their kind host and proceeded on their journey. 
“ Ah’ said the hermit, “in this instance I 
must confess that justice seems to have been 
wisely dispensed, since the good things of this 
world could not have been better bestowed than 
on one so kind and benevolent as our good host. 
May God bless and prosper him to the end of his 
days.” 

But the youth was silent. 

They traveled on till nightfall, when they came 
to a miserable cottage, where they knocked and 
begged for shelter. It was a wretched hovel ; 
the roof was partly falling in, and cobwebs hung 
like draperies around the walls. This comfort- 
less abode was occupied by a feeble, emaciated 
old man, who was seated on a large oaken chest 
bound with bands of iron, the key of which he 
wore around his neck. 

““ Why do you ask for shelter at a poor place 
like this!” said the miser, for such he was. “I 
have but a little straw on which to rest my aching 
limbs, and a morsel of black bread and water is 
all that has ever passed my lips for many a day 
Come not to me, then, for shelter and entertain- 
ment—this poor hut is unable to afford it.” 

** But no other human dwelling is near,” urged 
the youth; ‘the wind howls wild and fierce, and 
heavy clouds are gathering over our heads threat- 
ening to discharge their fury upon us. For pity’s 
sake permit us to take shelter under your roof 
This is all we ask.” 

The miser then reluctantly unfastened the door 
and admitted them. The old man spread some 
straw for his guests in the only corner where the 
rain did not pour through the roof, and again 
seating himself on his chest, he remained awake 
all night that he might keep a watch over his un- 
welcome visitors. 

At dawn of day the hermit and his companion 
arose to depart, but to the surprise and dismay of 
the hermit, on taking leave of their host the 
youth produced from under his cloak a golden 
goblet, which he had taken from the castle, and 
presented it to the miser, who received it with 
brightening eyes and a grim smile of satisfaction 

“ Well,” thought the hermit, ‘‘ this is a strange 
youth; but I will not part from him just yet’— 
for his wonder and curiosity were aroused by such 
an unaccountable proceeding. 

The next day was very hot, the travelers grew 
faint and weary ; so they entered a poor, though 
neat and pretty cottage, and asked for a drink of 
water. The inmates of the cottage consisted of 
a feeble old couple, their widowed daughter, anc 
a little grandson. The daughter seemed worr 
by anxiety and fatigue ; since, with all her in- 
dustry and care, she could scarcely earn enough 
to support them all, as her old parents were en- 





He had not proceeded far when he was accosted 





tirely dependent upon her. However, what with 
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the extreme cleanliness, neat little garden, and 
gay flowers which adorned each casement, the 
place looked most comfortable and cheerful. 

At the approach of the hermit and his com- 
panion the young woman smilingly bade them 
welcome, and invited them to share their frugal 
evening repast. It merely consisted of bread, 
milk, and a few radishes. After this simple meal 
they all knelt down, while the old man pro- 
nounced a short, simple, but fervent prayer for 
the blessing and assistance of the Almighty. The 
old couple and the child then retired to rest, but 
the daughter took down her spinning-wheel and 
began working with great industry. The hermit 
and the youth then arose and took leave of their 
poor but hospitable hostess. 

The youth carried a torch which he had just 
lighted at the cottage fire. They had hardly pro- 
ceeded a few steps, when the youth turned back 
and set fire to the straw thatch of the cottage. 
The wind being strong and the thatch dry, the 
cottage was soon in flames, nothing being saved 
but the lives of the inmates. The hermit was so 
horror-struck and afraid that he durst not venture 
any remark on the conduct of his strange com- 
panion, but continued his journey in silence, ever 
and anon gazing at the youth with a mingled feel- 
ing of awe and wonder. That same night they 
passed a hut among the mountains, from whence 
sounds of lamentation and a bitter cry were heard. 
They entered and found a mother weeping over 
her only child, while the father was bending over 


him with a countenance in which was expressed 
the most intense grief. As the travelers entered, 
the parents of the child looked up and cried: 
“Oh, pray for us, Holy Father, that our child 


may be spared!” Thereupon the hermit knelt 


down to pray; but the youth took a cup and pre- 
pared a draught, which he administered to the 
sick child; and the child immediately expired. 
The remainder of that night they staid at the 
hut, and next morning the youth engaged the 
father as their guide over the mountains. 

This time the hermit hesitated to go with his 
companion any further, but somehow an irresist- 
ible impulse urged him to follow the mysterious 
youth. They had traveled some way over the 
steep rocky paths of the mountains, when they 
came to a slight bridge of planks thrown over an 
abyss. On passing over this, the youth pushed 
his guide and hurled him headlong into the yawn- 
ing gulf. 

*“*Wretch !” cried the hermit, who could no 
longer control his feelings, and was springing to- 
ward him with uplifted arm; but just as he was 
on the point of seizing him, a bright cloud envel- 
oped the youth, and a dazzling radiance shone 
around him; for, lo! the archangel Michael arose 
on the cloud before him. Then the angel spake, 
saying : 

“ Thou didst doubt the justice of God, and now 
thou hast seen it. ‘The goblet which I took from 
the castle was poisoned, and therein will the mi- 
ser find his due reward. The good people whose 
cottage I burned down will find a treasure which 
hath long been buried under its foundation ; and 





the child whom I poisoned would have grown up 
a murderer and a robber like his father, whom | 
threw into the abyss as a just reward for his in- 
iquities.” 

The hermit—who had fallen on his face—now 
looked up, but the archangel had disappeared. 

Healed of all his doubts, the hermit returned 
to his silent retreat in the forest glades, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in humble med- 
itation on the wonderful and mysterious ways of 
God. 





THE SCHOLARS OF BRIENNE. 

HE winter of 1783 was a severe one in the 

northern provinces of France. Snow storms 
of unusual violence and duration visited every dis- 
trict. The vineyards were half buried, the great 
road to Paris was impassable for weeks, and in 
the lower streets of Brienne the inhabitants were 
obliged to open narrow passages through the 
snow, which rose above their ground-floor win- 
dows. 

The situation of that ancient town still renders 
it liable to such wintry visitations. Surrounded 
by an open level country, and built on a steep 
hill side, its streets rise one above another like 
successive terraces, up to the grim chateau which 
has stood many a siege, and seen various occu- 
pants since it was erected by the first seigneur 
of Brienne. Few travelers visit the city, for it 
has little traffic and less fashion about it. There 
are traces of wars both early and late—ruined 
fortifications, tracks of shot, and shell, and fire. 
There are also an old church or two, and some 
houses that might interest the antiquary; but, 
excepting these and their traditions, a more com- 
monplace old burgh is not to be found in northern 
France. 

At the time of our story, Brienne had not such 
a modern look. Its narrow, irregular streets, 
turreted roofs, and projecting gables, told of 
builders who flourished with the line of Valois. 
A noble governor held half-feudal, half-military 
state in its chateau, where he commanded a small 
and very idle garrison. Its trade was old and 
homely ; its burghers careful and quiet; and the 
great glory of the town was its military college. 
The citizens believed that half their country’s great 
commanders had been educated there. They had 
tales of Conde and Turrene, Vilars, and De Lux- 
emburg, which, though scarcely historical, were 
in high credit. The students, too, were more 
popular than students in quiet country towns are 
apt to be, chiefly on account of the rigid disci- 
pline prevailing in military schools of those days, 
which permitted no visits, except to relations, 
and little going beyond the college even on holi- 
days, Besides Christmas and Easter, the prin- 
cipal of those was the governor’s birthday ; and 
as the commandant of the chateau happened to 
have been born on the 29th of January, his fes- 
tival came immediately after the storm that year. 

it was a cold, clear day, with the snow lying 
white over town and country. The students had 
been up early, assisting the porter and other 
humble office-bearers to clear the entrance and 
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courts of their college, and were now at noon as- 
sembled, great and small, in a large neglected 
garden, which served them as ground for play 
and exercise. From the early age at which they 
were drafted off to the army, the senior students 
were yet boys, and the juniors mere children ; 
but the controversy of their times had found en- 
trance among them. Some were cadets of noble 
but reduced families, and stood high on the real 
or imaginary privileges of their birth, taking a 
boyish pride in the feudal rights and usages of 
which France was becoming every day more im- 
patient. They knew that the college had been 
expressly founded for youths of family ; but time, 
the innovator, had brought parvenues within its 
walls. Ambitious burghers sent their sons, cour- 
tiers their dependents, and promising boys from 
the colonies, who could boast no quarterings, 
found their way thither with the help of friends 
and patrons. All these naturally took the demo- 
cratic side, and lost no opportunity of making the 
fact known, but quarreled and shouted for the 
people’s rights and liberties with as much zeal 
and as little knowledge as the fiercest of their 
opponents. In short, like every society then in 
France, the students of Brienne were divided 
into two parties of almost equal strength. The 
professors, though old and prudent men, were 
known to entertain similar differences of opin- 
ion, and demonstrations which did not trans- 
gress the bounds of discipline were rather en- 
couraged. 

On the present occasion, the least skillful ob- 
server of school affairs would have guessed that 
something extraordinary was to come off in the 
garden. Its principal walk had been cleared, to- 
gether with a graveled space generally used for 
a tennis ground. The snow had been shoveled 
into great heaps on either side, and the whole 
body of students separated with military precis- 
ion, the aristocrats forming one juvenile army, 
and the democrats another, in order to celebrate 
the holiday by a grand display of tactics in honor 
of what the boys called their principles. 

For this purpose, all fell to work with the en- 
thusiasm and activity of youth. Never had play 
been more earnest. The aristocrats labored on 
one side, the democrats on the other; and with- 
in an hour, thanks to their united exertions and 
the plastic nature of the material, a miniature 
fortress, with bastion, battlement, and outworks, 
on one of Vauban's most approved plans, was 
constructed out of thesnow. The young students 
sent up a cheer of triumph through the cold, clear 
air, as the perishable fortifications were com- 
pleted; and after settling the articles of war 
and appointing officers with extreme formality, 
the aristocrats were left in possession of the for- 
tress, which it was their duty to defend, while 
the democrats besieged it with all their force and 

skill. Neither party had ever seen war. As yet 
they knew it only by romance and theory ; and 
the mingling of these in their mimic siege would 
have amused any veteran who had ever mounted 
a breach or kept a bastion. The governor of the 


youth of sixteen, who had been elected to that 

high office by acclamation, as an acknowledged 

and most popular leader, addressed his troops in 

a speech full of classical quotations ; reminded 

them of the exploits performed by Alexander the 

Great, Julius Cesar, and their own illustrious 

ancestors; and closed with an exhortation to 
maintain the honor of the noble houses from 

which they were descended, by driving that con- 

temptible rabble from beneath their walls. 

The besieging general, a fiery young Parisian, 

in no less esteem with his party, talked of the 

rights of man, prophesied the triumph of liberty, 

and shouted “death to the tyrants.” 

No imitation of the pomp and circumstance of 

war was wanting ; no manceuvre of all they had 
been taught in that methodical college was left 

unpracticed. There were trumpets and drums, 
war-cries and standards. Cannon were planied 
on every available height, in the form of boys, to 
fling snowballs ; sappers, armed with spades and 
shovels, advanced under cover of their fire to mine 
the walls. There were storming parties and for- 
lorn hopes, led by most experienced officers, and 
attempts at surprise and escalade ; but all to no 
purpose. The besieged had a strong position, 
and kept it gallantly, showering missiles of snow 
hardened by sundry rapid but ingenious pro- 
cesses, making all sorts of sallies, and occasion- 
ally carrying off the youngest of their enemies 
as prisoners of war. 

Inthe meantime, tempers waxed warm on both 
sides. No contest, however small its object, can 
be long carried on without unsealing some bitter 
waters. The blows grew harder, the sneers more 
spiteful. There was earnestness and almost feroc- 
ity in the fighting now, which did not escape 
the notice of the only spectators within sight— 
two men of gray hair and military appearance, 
who stood each wrapped in a rough gray cloak, 
and smoking a long pipe at the garden gate. 

The tallest and most martial-looking of the 
pair was old Jules, the chief porter and general 
overseer of domestic matters in the college. He 
had never worn uniform, nor served out of Bri- 
enne ; but in discourse, deportment, and inclina- 
tions, there was not a more soldier-like man with- 
in his country. The other was Jean Martin, his 
cousin-german, who had been a peasant’s son in 
the neighborhood till he went with a volunteer 
corps of the marquis Lafayette, to serve in the 
American war of independence. The peace sign- 
ed at Paris in the previous year had closed their 
campaigns; and, though the newly-established 
republic rewarded her French auxiliaries with 
liberal grants from the inexhaustible treasury of 
prairie and forest lands, such was the applause 
known to await them at home, that the greater 
part of Lafayette’s soldiers chose to return with 
their commander. Fighting for liberty was then 
an untried but most popular business in France. 
Jean Martin came home covered with glory in the 
eyes of his kindred and old neighbors. All that 
winter his father’s cottage was a place of evening 
gatherings, to hear him relate his battles and 
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half way to nobility by such a son, and the porter 
of the military college considered Jean the only 
one of his relations worthy to visit him in Bri- 
enne. He had accordingly sojourned for some 
time with old Jules, and seen the wonders of the 
college. There was a museum of arms and mili- 
tary engines on which the porter delighted to ex- 
patiate. Jean Martin was a praiseworthy listen- 
er, when not engaged on his American cam- 
paigns; and the cousins now stood in a high 
state of mutual satisfaction, smoking their pipes, 
and gazing on the siege of that snow-built for- 
tress with an interest scarcely inferior to that of 
the contending students. 

“That is a brave boy who leads the attack,” 
said Jean; ‘‘ so is he who holds the fortress.” 

“ Yes,” replied the porter, who prided himself 
on knowing every student’s genealogy, and had 
extremely aristocratic prejudices. ‘“ Would you 
believe that the young rogue who leads the dem- 
ocrats actually belongs to one of the best houses 
in Paris? Their name is Caulaincourt. They 
can count back five hundred years without one 
low alliance ; but the house is terribly reduced. 
There is a wine-shop kept in their hotel in the 
Rue du Temple, and that boy has taken to the 
new notions. These are queer times! The boy 


who holds the fort so well, and looks so like a 
nobleman’s son, is poorly enough descended, 
though his father was an officer in Montcalm’s 
army, and fell at Quebec ; his great-grandfather, 
as I know, was that cousin of Madame de Main- 
tenon whom she could neither bribe nor frighten 


out of Protestantism. He fled to Switzerland at 
the revocation, but came back when Louis le 
Grande was gone, and they say”—here the por- 
ter’s voice feA——“ he lived and died a mere pas- 
tor at Maziers.”” 

“‘ His great-grandson knows something of de- 
fense,”’ said Jean ; ‘‘I have not seen either since 
we kept Fort Philip on the Mississippi ; but tell 
me, cousin, who is yonder boy, who stands alone 
leaning against the old apple tree, and smiles so 
scornfully every time young Caulaincourt and his 
company are repulsed.” 

Old Jules followed, with a glance of any thing 
but approbation, the direction of the soldier's eye, 
which rested on a dark spare youth of Italian 
features, grave, keen, and very discontented look- 
ing, who had been one of the most earnest and 
active in the siege, till in a fit of sudden disgust 
he retired to the old apple tree, and stood there 
surveying the proceedings of his comrades with 
silent but manifest contempt. 

“ He,” said the porter, “is of no family at all 
—vne of the patronized, you understand. He 
was born in Corsica, and don’t know who sent 
him here ; but the best descended at the college 
is not as ambitious as that boy. When he is not 
in command, he is always in a quarrel with some- 
body, or standing alone as you see him now. 
The professors don’t seem to think him clever, 
and the young noblemen try to keep him in his 
place, but it is wonderful how often he gets the up- 
per hand. Just look at Caulaincourt coaxing him 
back. That boy condescends so to his inferiors!” 





The general of the besieging army was indeed 
making most inviting signals to the recusant of 
the apple tree; but he answered, loud enough 
for Jules and Jean to hear: “ No, you'll never 
take the place; you don’t know the way. As I 
said before, give me the command, and I’! plant 
the colors on it in half an hour.” 

Cauliancourt looked angry, but his soldiers be- 
gan to talk. There was an evident inclination to 
try the new general. So he descended to the 
ranks in quiet indignation, and the young Italian 
literally jumped fri the apple tree to the post of 

wer. 

The besieged set up a shout of derision, but 
their scorn did not last. The new leader whis- 
pered his commands, altered the position of his 
army, and drew them into a sally, in which one 
division cut off the retreat, another attacked the 
fortress at a point hitherto untried, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour the Italian planted his 
colors, consisting of three old silk handkerchiefs 
tacked together, on the highest of its snowy bat- 
tlements. 

‘He is a young general!” cried Jean Martin, 
clapping his hands in a glow of enthusiasm. 
** Cousin, I have seen nothing like that since the 
day when we, with some help from the Ameri- 
cans, surrounded Burgoyne’s army at the springs 
of Saratoga.” 

‘*He a general!” cried Jules, in great wrath ; 
‘“‘] wonder to hear you, who have served under a 
marquis. The fellow has done nothing in due 
form; I could have shown him better myself; 
but there’s the dinner-bell, and our soup will be 
cold.” 

The bell which smote old Jules with that well- 
founded fear summoned the students also from 
their mimic warfare. The fortress was, however, 
dismantled, by the special command of the victo- 
rious general. He left his flag floating over its 
ruins, and laughed heartily at the defeated gov- 
ernor, who was sorely discomfited, not so much 
for having lost his fort, as because in the fray he 
had hurt a sickly boy, though the brave child 
wiped up his eyes and promised to say nothing 
about it. So the garden was left to snow and 
silence, and the wintry twilight came down upon 
Brienne. 

Many evenings and mornings come and go in 
the space of thirty years, and many things be- 
sides had come and gone in France, when on 
the 29th of January, 1814, old Jules and his 
cousin again stood together at the fall of the win- 
ter day. Both were now old indeed ; Jules was 
approaching ninety. Jean Martin had numbered 
fourscore and five. The world of their youth was 
long dead and buried under successive ruins. 
They had outlived seven forms of government, 
and seen changes of power, and glory, and faith ; 
but except that the gray hair had grown snow- 
white, and even the military erectness of Jules 
had bowed to time, there was little change in the 
cousins. They had led hardy and temperate 
lives, and in consequence enjoyed that singular 
preservation of faculties which keeps the oldest 
age green. Both remembered the time of Louis 
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XV., and were high authorities in the topography 
of their native province. It was in the latter 
capacity they had been summoned from the wine 
cellar of a ruined convent hard by the city wall, 
which had been the old men’s latest habitation, 
to a large upper room in the chateau of Brienne, 
once a baron’s banquet hall, but now bare and 
dusty, with queer stains on the walls and floor, a 
great wood fire blazing on the hearth, a stray 
chair or two and a table covered with papers, be- 
tween which and the nearest window a man in 
a general's uniform much the worse for wear was 
walking backward and forward like one made 
restless by anxiety. The old cousins knew that 
he was the Emperor—people said of the world— 
but that was years ago, before the grand army 
marched for Russia. Now there was an allied 
army in the heart of France, pressing from all 
sides toward her capital, and fighting for every 
town and village on their way. That day the 
Russians had been driven out of Brienne after a 
desperate battle, but the bombshells from the 
French batteries had set fire to the old town, and 
when the place was won, half its streets, dwell- 
ings, and churches, the town hall and the mili- 
tary college, were so many heaps of black and 
smouldering ruins. Among them the troops re- 
mained under arms, though snow lay deep on the 
surrounding country, and the previous day had 
been spent in a fatiguing march through the 
marshy forest of Jerre ; but through the deepen- 
ing gray of night there rose from hill and plain 
the glare of hostile watch-fires. Blucher, with 
his mingled host of Germans, Russians, and Cos- 
sacks was there, for the day of decisive victories 
had passed from the French eagles. The imperial 
army was now but the broken remnants of many 
battles. The genius of its chief had been dis- 
covered not to be invincible, by all except him- 
self. Yet even he could not rest for the dread of 
gathering enemies, and the two aged men had 
been summoned to his quarters in the chateau, 
to give some information concerning local by- 
ways which maps did not supply, for a retreat 
had been determined on before the break of day. 
All that the cousins could recollect of that inter- 
view was that the great commander’s questions 
came quick and many. They had neither words 
nor memory to reply, for grief and consternation 
was upon them. Jean Martin had seen war be- 
fore ; both remembered the revolution, had lived 
through the reign of terror, and beheld the nor- 
thern enemy in their own Brienne; but to see 
the old streets burned down, and the military col- 
lege laid in ashes, was more than their white heads 
could bear without confusion. 

“ Caulaincourt !” cried the impatient man of 
power, as a care-worn marshal entered, conduct- 
ing a man whose dress belonged to civil life, and 
whose look was more thoughtful than soldiers 
are apt to wear— Caulaincourt! these old men 
have lost their wits, if they ever had any. Why 
do they bring such people tome! Who is this 
you have brought? Oh, I see, the Protestant 
curé whom we found in the forest. Well, mon- 
sieur le curé (and his tone imperceptibly soft- 


ened), you made a capital guide, though not very 
willing to bear us company at first, Perhaps 
you never saw fighting before, and didn’t care 
for being so near the cannon !” 

“No, sire,” said the curé, with a respectful 
bend, ‘‘ that was not the reason ; but I had been 
on my way to sce a sick member of my scattered 
flock—”’ 

«« Well, well, you will get back to your parish 
in good time and see them all,” said the Em- 
peror; “but they say you know something of 
this country. Tell me all about it.””. And once 
more the questions came fast and many. The 
results, however, were far more satisfactory, for 
the Protestant curé answered not only so clearly, 
but in such good military phrase, that the imperi- 
al questioner declared he had some sense, and 
took him confidentially to the window to see 
Blucher’s watch-fires. The curé had pointed out 
a narrow by-way, which led beyond the enemy's 
position into the open country, and ventured to 
hint that a safe and quiet retreat might be thus 
secured. The Emperor made no reply, but he 
took notes and gave orders to wearied aid-de- 
camps who came and went ; and at last, looking 
the curé steadily in the face as he was gazing 
involuntarily on the burned town, the war-wast- 
ed country and the distant Prussian lines, he 
said : 

“ What is your name, and where did you get 
so much military knowledge ?” 

The room was silent, the great fire was burn- 
ing red. Old Jules and Jean, kept in the vesti- 
bule lest they might be wanted, were leaning half 
asleep against the wall, in charge of a tired attend- 
ant. Marshal Caulaincourt sat in the furthest 
corner of the room fast asleep, and dreaming 
perhaps of his embassy to the allied sovereigns, 
and the notes that were sent him every day to 
“sign nothing.” The curé had been waiting for 
his dismissal, and was slightly startled, but he 
answered : 

“«My name, sire, is Francois d’Aubigny, and 
my military knowledge was acquired yonder ;” 
and he pointed to the still smouldering seminary. 

“Ha!” said the Emperor, whose memory was 
singularly strong at times, “‘ you are then my old 
schoolfellow. 1 thought I knew your face: Itis 
long ago. What in all the world made you tum 
pastor! You showed as much science defending 
a snow fortress in that old garden one day, as 
would have insured you a marshal’s staff.” 

“Perhaps I did,” said the curé; “ but war is 
a fearful trade. A chance blow I gave a little 
schoolfellow that day, first made me think so; 
and oh, sire, look at this burned town, this bloody 
country, and the dead that lie about us, and if 
you can, give us peace.’’ 

The silence of the night, the scene, the cir- 
cumstances, and the truth that had been spokeh, 
strangely equalized the schoolfellows once more, 
in spite of history and fortune. They stood to- 
gether as accountable men, with no other distine- 
tion between them ; for a moment the dark reso- 
lute face was fixed in a long gaze on the old col- 








lege of his youth, burned down by his own bomb- 
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shells. The next, it kindled up with self-confi- 
dence and imperial pride. 

* Yes, I will restore peace to France,” he said, 
“by driving these invaders from her soil. To- 
morrow I will destroy Blucher; on Wednesday 
I will annihilate the Russians ; on Saturday the 
entire Austrian force will join me; and within a 
month the Allies will be too happy to recross the 
Rhine with the loss of cannon and baggage. As 
for this town, I will rebuild and make it a pro- 
vincial capital. I will erect a palace, a college, 
and perhaps a church on the ground of yon old 
garden. Then you will see what this country 
will become. But good-night. Victor will send 
you safe to your parish, and I will not forget 
your services.” 

So the curé was dismissed, and the French 
army retreated before daybreak; but Blucher 
was not annihilated, neither were the Russians 
destroyed. The palace, the college, and the 
church were never built, and most people know 
how peace was restored to France and Europe ; 
but old Jules, even to his ninety-fifth, and Jean 
Martin to his eighty-ninth year, lived, they said, 
comfortably in the old quarters, and continued to 
tell all listeners a broken story, better known to 
some of the ancient citizens, concerning one of 
their great Emporer’s fellow-students, who forgot 
the art of war to be the humble laborious pastor 
of a forest parish, through which he once guided 
the march of his famous schoolfellow, witnessed 
what was almost his last victory, and talked with 
him over the burned ruins of Brienne. 





A NIGHT IN AN OLD CASTLE. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 

E was one of the most awful nights I ever 

remember having seen. We had set out from 
St. Goar in a carriage which we had hired at Co- 
logne, drawn by two black horses, which proved 
as stubborn and strange a pair of brutes as man 
could undertake to drive. Not that I undertook 
it, for I wanted to see the Rhine from the land 
route, and not to weary my arins and occupy my 
attention with an unprofitable pair of dirty reins ; 
but my friend, Mr. Lawrence, was rather fond 
of pulling at horses’ mouths, and he preferred 
driving himself, and me too, to being troubled— 
bored he called it—with coachman. The land- 
lord of the “* Adler” knew me well, and had no 
fear of trusting his horses with me, though, to 
say sooth, J had some fear of trusting myself 
with them. . 

They were assuredly a strange, unaccountable 
pair of brutes, and when the little baggage we 
took with us had been put in, and I went down 
to the carriage, I did not like the appearance of 
them at all. At first sight they looked merely 
like a heavy pair of funeral horses, accustomed 
to nod their heads under heavy black plumes, and 
walk along at solemn pace with a mute before 
them ; but when I came to examine their eyes, 
there was a sort of dull, unpleasant fire in them, 
and the one nearest turned round his head and 
stared at me out of the corner of his eye with a 


sort of supercilious, impertinent fun that I shall | 





not easily forget. It seemed as if he were say- 
ing, “ I'll give you a dance before I've done!” 
Then suddenly he stamped his foot upon the 
pavement of the inn yard, as if losing patience 
at my delay, and opening his fiery nostrils gave 
a great snort. 

I got in, however, beside my friend, and away 
we went. As far as Bonn all was well enough; 
but there the horses insisted upon stopping to 
eat. Lawrence tried to persuade them it would 
be better to go on; but it was of no use: they 
had been accustomed to stop at the Star, and 
stop they would. We made the best of it, fed 
the horses, and got some dinner ourselves, and 
then we set out again. 

The landlord of the Star saw us politely to the 
carriage, and, addressing my friend as he took 
the reins in hand, observed, in no very consola- 
tory tone, ‘‘ You had better take care of that 
horse, sir; he is the devil himself:” and so, on 
my word, I believe he was. Where he took us 
for the first five minutes I really do not know ; 
but I have a remembrance of careering hither and 
thither about the great square, and having a run- 
ning view of the University and the Palace of 
Popplesdorff. He would go any way on earth but 
up the Rhine. But Lawrence, who was really 
a very good whip, brought him to his senses at 
length, and that before he had knocked the little 
crazy carriage all to pieces. Thus we were at 
length going along the high and proper road, at 
a speed dangerous to market men and women, 
and to our own necks; but even that at length 
was quieted down, and our further journey only 
suffered interruption from an occasional dart 
which both the horses would make at any di- 
verging road that led away from the river, 
as if they had a presentiment that their course 
up the stream would lead to something strange 
and horrible. The instinct of brutes is a very 
curious subject of study. How far it is inferior, 
how far superior, to human reason—how much 
beyond man’s keenest perception it goes—how 
near it approaches to the supernatural, are ques- 
tions over which I have often pondered for hours. 

We set out from St. Goar, then, with that 
same pair of horses, and the little rickety open 
carriage, on the 9th of October—a day ever- 
memorable to me. We were somewhat late, for 
we had been idling away our time in speculations 
vain enough ; but it was a beautiful day. The 
Rhine was hurry with the vintage; all hearts 
seemed open as the wine gushed from the glo- 
rious clusters, and one could hardly help thinking 
leniently and sympathetically even of Noah and 
his first intemperance. Songs were breaking out 
from the hill-sides; the sun shone upon gay 
dresses and pleasant faces, and the merry laugh 
was often in the air. Oh! the Rhine land is a 
bright and pleasant land, especially in the gay 
season of the grape. 

The horses that day seemed to have lost all 
their fire. It seemed as if it was their fate to 
go on whatever lay before them ; and forward they 
dragged us at a slow, heavy trot, with drooping 
heads and heaving sides. Even the one whom 
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the landlord of the Star had called a devil was as 
tame as his companion, and minded the whip no 
more than if he had been tickled with a straw. 

About three o’clock we saw a large heavy 
cloud begin to rise before us, overtopping the 
mountains, overshadowing the Rhine. It was 
only in hue that it bore the look of a thunder- 
cloud. It had no knobs, or pillars, or writhing 
twists about it; but it was inky black, and kept 
advancing like a wall of marble, dark as night at 
the lower part, and leaden-gray at the superior 
edge. The wind had lulled away to a perfect 
calm, but still that cloud kept marching on over 
the sky, absorbing into itself some light vapors 
that had been floating above over the blue, and 
gradually hiding the more distant hills, where we 
had caught a sight of them, in its own dim vail. 

A light wind at length fluttered in our faces, 
hot and unrefreshing, like the breath of fever. 

* Put up the hood!” said Lawrence, “‘ we are 
going to have it!” 

Hardly had he spoken when a bright flash 
burst from the cloud, and I could see a serpent- 
like line of fire dart across the Rhine. It nearly 
blinded one, but it had no effect upon the horses ; 
they did not even start. Then came a clap of 
thunder which I thought would bring the rocks 
and mountains on our heads. There were two 
or three more such flashes, and two or three other 
roars, and then the giant began to weep. Down 
came the rain like fury: it seemed as if we had got 


into the middle of a water-spout; and the sky, | 
| mire. I now found that the rock which had 


too, grew so dark that an unnatural shadow filled 
the whole valley of the Rhine, late so bright and 
smiling. I thought that we were going to have 
two of the plagues of Egypt at once—darkness 
that could be felt, and fire mingled with hail. 
Indeed they did come upon us at last. But no 
one can describe how that storm worked itself 
up. It was like one of those concerted pieces 
of music, beginning with a few instruments, and 
bringing in more and more, and louder and loud- 
er, till all seems one universal crash. Nor can 
one easily picture to imagination the change which 
came over the scene while all this went on. The 
rocks, the mountains, the castles, the towers— 
except those that were close by—were either 
shut out from sight completely, or appeared like 
dim spectres through the descending rain. The 
vineyards, with their gay population scattered, 
looked dank and dismal; the hills, in a thousand 
directions, were channeled by red turbid cas- 
cades; and the black rocks seemed slimy and 
foul, with the oozing waters that trickled over 
their dark faces amidst the lichens and the weeds. 

We were wet to the skin in five minutes; but 
as the thunder and lightning diminished—which 
they did toward sunset—the wind rose and blew 
with terrific violence, threatening to overset the 
carriage. The horses would hardly drag it on; 
and I am sure we did not go more than three 
miles an hour, while the rain, which continued 
harder than ever, was dashed furiously in our 
faces, nearly blinding both man and beast. At 
length, to complete our discomforts, night fell; 
and one so black and murky I have never seen. 





It was in vain whipping; neither horse would 
go the least out of his determined pace ; and, be- 
sides, the whip had become so soaked and limp 
that it was of little service, moving as unwilling- 
ly as the brutes themselves, and curling itself 
up into a thousand knots. 

I got as far back in the carriage as I could, and 
said nothing. As for my companion he seemed 
at his wits’ end, and I could hear mattered curses 
which might have well been spared, but which I 
was in no mood to reprove. 

At length he said, ‘‘ This will never do! I 
can not see a step before me. We shall meet 
with some accident. Let us get into the first 
place of shelter we can find. Any cottage, any 
roadside public-house or beer-house, is better than 
this.” 

“T do not think you will find any thing of the 
kind,” I answered gloomily ; “if you do, I can 
be contented with any place to get out of this 
pelting—a cave in the rock if nothing better.” 

He drove on nearly at a walk for about two 
miles further, and then suddenly pulled up. I 
could hardly see any thing but a great black point 
of rock sticking out, as it seemied to me, right 
across the road. But Lawrence declared that he 
perceived a shed under the rock, and a building 
on the top of it, and asked me to get out and re- 
connoitre. I was as glad to catch at straws as 
he could be, and I alighted as well as I could, 
stumbling upon a large stone over which he had 
nearly driven us, and sinking deep in mud and 


seemed to block the way was only one of those 
many little points round which the river turns in 
its course through the mountains, and on ap- 
proaching near it I discovered the shed he had 
seen. It was an old dilapidated timber-built hut, 
which might have belonged at some former pe- 
riod to a boatman, or perhaps a vine-dresser; but 
it was open at two sides, and we might as well 
have been in the carriage as there. By the side, 
however, I found a path with a step or two cut 
in the rock, and I judged rightly that it must lead 
to the building Lawrence had seen above. On 
returning to the side of the carriage, I clearly 
perceived the building too, and made it out to be 
one of the old castles of which such multitudes 
stud the banks of the frontier river. Some of 
these, as we all know, are in™ very ruinous, 
some in a more perfect state; and I proposed to 
my companion to draw the horses and carriage 
under the shed, climb the path, and take our 
chance of what we should find above. Phaéthon 
himself could not have been more sick of char- 
ioteering than Lawrence was: he jumped at the 
proposal. We secured our vehicle and its brates 
as well as we could, and I began to climb. Law- 
rence staid a minute behind to get the portman- 
teau out from under the seat where we had stowed 
it to keep it dry; and then came hallooing after 
me with it upon his shoulder. 

“Do you think there is a chance of finding 
any one up there?” he asked, as he overtook me. 

“ A chance, certainly; but a poor one,” I an- 
swered. ‘ Marxburg and one or two other old 
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castles are inhabited; but not many. However, 
we shall soon know; for this one is low down, 
thank Heaven! and here we are at some gate or 
barbican.” 

I can not say that it was very promising to the 
feel—for sight aided us but little—and the mul- 
titude of stones we tumbled over gave no idea of 
the castle itself being in a high state of repair. 
Lawrence thought fit to give a loud halloo; but 
the whistling wind drowned it—and would have 
drowned it, if he had shouted like Achilles from 
the trenches. 

We next had to pick our way across what had 
probably been a court of the castle; that was an 
easy matter, for the stones in the open space 
were few, and the inequalities not many. The 
moon, I suppose, had risen by this time, for there 
seemed more light, though the rain ceased not ; 
but we could now perceive several towers and 
walls quite plainly ; and at length I found myself 
under a deep archway, on one side of which the 
drifting deluge did not reach me. Lawrence was 
by my side in a minute, and, thanks to what he 
was accustomed to jeer me for, as one of my old- 
bachelor habits; I was soon enabled to afford 
both him and myself some light. There are three 
things I always carry with me in traveling: a 
box of wax-wick matches—these are in my pocket 
well wrapped up in oil silk; a ball of string, and 
a couple of wax candles: the wax candles, I be- 
lieve, once saved my life. 

As soon as I got under shelter, I extracted 
my large box of matches and lighted one easily 


enough. It burned while one might count twenty, 
but that sufficed to show us that we were under 


a great gateway between two high towers. A 
second which I lighted Lawrence carried out 
into an inner court, but it was extinguished in a 
moment. I had perceived, however, a doorway 
on either side of this arch, and the spikes of a 
portcullis protruding through the arch above, 
which showed that the castle had some wood- 
work left about it; and as soon as he came 
back we lighted another match, and set out to 
explore what was behind the two doorways, 
which we managed easily by getting a new light 
as soon as the old one was burned out. On the 
right there was nothing but one small room, 
with no exit but the entrance, and with a roof 
broken in and fink weeds rising from the encum- 
bered floor. On the left was a room of the same 
size, equally dilapidated, but with a second door 
and two steps leading to a larger room or hall, 
the roof of which was perfect except at one end. 
There were two old lozenge-shaped windows 
likewise, minus a few panes; but the sills were 
raised nearly a man’s height from the floor, and 
thus, when one was seated on the ground, one’s 
head was out of the Comparison is a 
wonderful thing, and the place looked quite com- 
fortable. Lawrence threw down the n- 
teau, and while he held a lighted match, I undid 
it and got out a wax candle. We had now the 
means of light till morning, and it remained to 
get some dry clothing, if it could be found. We 
had each a dress-suit and a couple of shirts in 





the portmanteau; and though the rain in one 
spot had contrived to penetrate the solid leather 
and wet the shoulder of my coat and the knee of 
his pantaloons, it was certainly better to have 
but one damp place of a few inches about one 
than to be wet all over. We therefore dressed 
ourselves in what the apprentice boys would call 
our best clothes, and a little brandy from the 
flask made us feel still more comfortable. The 
taste for luxuries increases with marvelous ra- 
pidity under indulgence. An hour before, we 
should have thought a dry coat and a place of 
shelter formed the height of human felicity, but 
now we began to long for a fire on the broad 
stone hearth at the end of the room. Lawrence 
was fertile in resources and keen-sighted enough. 
He had remarked a quantity of fallen rafters in 
the first little room we had entered, and he now 
made sundry pilgrimages thither in the dark—for 
we dared not take out the candle—till he had 
accumulated enough wood to keep us dry all 
night. Some of it was wet and would not burn, 
but other pieces were quite dry, and we soon 
had a roaring fire, by which we sat down on 
the ground, hoping to make ourselves comfort- 
able. 

Oh the vanity of human expectations! As 
long as we had been busy in repairing our pre- 
vious disasters we had been well enough ; but as 
soon as we were still—no, not quite so soon as 
that, but by the time we had stared into the fire 
for ten minutes, and made out half a dozen pic- 
tures on the firebrands, miseries began to press 
upon us. 

“IT wish io heaven I had something to sit 
upon!” said Lawrence, “if it were but a three- 
legged stool. My knees get quite cramped.” 

‘How the wind howls and mourns,” said I, 
listening. .“‘ It would not surprise me if one half 
of this old crazy place were to come down upon 
our heads.”’ 

‘The rain is pouring on as heavily as ever,” 
said Lawrence. ‘I should not wonder if that 
puddle at the other end were to swell into a lake 
and wash us out at the door.” 

“Those poor brutes of horses,” said I, “ must 
have a bad time of it, and the chaise will be like 
a full sponge.” 

“Come, come!” said Lawrence, “this will 
never do. We shall croak ourselves into a fit of 
the horrors. Let us forget the storm, and the 
horses, and the old tumble-down place, and fancy 
ourselves in a middling sort of inn, with a good 
fire, but little to eat. It is the best policy to 
laugh at petty evils. Come, can not you tell usa 
story beginning ‘ Once upon a time?’ ” 

I was in no fit mood for story-telling, but 
there was some philosophy in his plan, and I 
accordingly agreed, upon the condition that when 
I had concluded my narrative he would tell an- 
other story. 

**Onee upon a time,” I said, “‘ when the late 
Duke of Hamilton was a young man, and travel- 
ing in Italy—making the grand tour, as it was 
called in those days—he came one night to a 
solitary inn in the mountains, where he was 
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forced to take refuge from a storm 

like that which we have met with to-day—” 

** Oh, I know that story,” cried Lawrence, in- 
terrupting me; “I have heard it a hundred times ; 
and besides, you do not tell it right—My God, 
what is that ?” 

As he spoke, he sprang up on his feet with a 
look of consternation and a face turning suddenly 

ale. 

: ‘* What! what?” I eried, ‘‘I heard nothing.” 
*« Listen !” he said, “‘ it was certainly a shriek. 
We were silent as death for the next minute, 

and then again, rising above the moaning wind 
and pattering rain, came one of the most piercing, 
agonizing shrieks I ever heard. It seemed quite 
close to where we sat—driven in, as it were, 
through the broken panes of the casement. 

“There must have been some accident,” I 
said, anxiously. ‘Let us go down and see.” 

We had contrived to fix our candle between 
two pieces of firewood, and, leaving it burning, 
we hurried out through the little ante-room to the 
old dark archway. The night seemed blacker 
than ever, and the storm no less severe. 

“ Stay, stay!” said Lawrence; ‘let us listen. 
We hear nothing to direct us where to search.” 

I stopped, and we bent our ears in vain for 
another sound. We heard the wind sigh, and 
the rustling patter of the rain, and the roaring of 
the mighty river as, swollen tremendously, it 
went roaring along through its rocky channel, 
but nothing like a human voice made itself heard. 
At length, without giving me any warning, and 
making me start like a guilty spirit at the crow 
of cock, Lawrence shouted with the full force of 
his powerful lungs, inquiring if there was any 
one there and in distress. No answer was re- 
turned, and again and again he called without 
obtaining a reply. It was evident that the lips 
which had uttered those sounds of pain or terror 
were either far away or still in death; and hav- 
ing nothing to guide us further, we returned to 
aur place of shelter. It was long, however, ere 
we could shake off the impression those two 
shrieks had made. We had neither of us become 
hardened, like Macbeth, to sounds of woe, and for 
some time we went on speculating en the oceur- 
rence, and supposing many things, with very 
little to guide us to a right judgment. There 
was the rushing Rhine and the slippery road, on 
which many an accident might happen, and there 
were almost as many perils imminent as those 
which St. Paul recapitulates as having overtaken 
himself. But there was nothing certain. After 
we had tired ourselves with such fancies Law- 
rence proposed a little more brandy. I did not 

; and then we told tales of screams and 
ae different times 


E 
: 
: 
i 


I took up a position in the 
other eorner, sitting on the floor with my back 


tance from the window. I should have said we 
had piled more wood on the fire, in such a way 
as we hoped would keep it in at least till we 
woke ; and it flickered and flared and cast strange 
lights upon the walls and old windows, and upon 
a door at the other end of the room which we 
had never particularly examined, on account of 
the wet and decayed state of the floor in that 
part. It was avery common door—a mass 
of planks placed perpendicularly and bound to- 
gether by two great horizontal bars—but as the 
fire-light played upon it, there was something 
unpleasant to me in its aspeet. I kept my eyes 
fixed upon it, and wondered what was beyond; 
and, in the sort of unpleasant fancifulness which 
besets one sometimes when dreary, I began to 
imagine all sorts of things. It seemed to me to 
move as if about to be opened; but it was only 
the shaking of the wind. It looked like a prison 
door, I thought—the entrance to some unhappy 
wretch’s cell; and when I was half asleep, I 
asked myself if there could be any one there 
still—could the shrieks we heard issue thence— 
or could the spirit of the tortured captive still 
come back to mourn over the sorrows endured in 
lifet I shut my eyes to get rid of the sight of 
it; but when I opened them again, there it was 
staring me full in the face. Sometimes when 
the flame subsided indeed, I lost sight of it ; but 
that was as bad or worse than the full view, for 
then I could not tell whether it was open or 
shut, But at length, calling myself a fool, I 
turned away from it, and soon after dozed off to 
sleep. 

I could not have been really in slumber more 
than an hour, and was dreaming that I had been 
carried off a road into a river, and just heard all 
the roaring and rushing of a torrent in my ears, 
when Lawrence woke me by shaking me vio- 
lently by the shoulder, and exclaiming : “ Listen, 
listen! What in the fiend’s name can all that 
be thd 

I started up bewildered ; but in a moment I 
heard sounds such as I never heard before in my 
life ; frantic yells and cries, and groans even— 
all very different from the shrieks we had heard 
before. Then, suddenly, there was a wild peal 
of laughter ringing all through the room, more 
terrible than the rest. 

I can not bear to be woke suddenly out of my 
sleep ; but to be woke by such sounds as that 
quite overcame me, and I shook like a leaf. Still, 
my eyes turned toward the door at the other end 
of the room. The fire had sunk low; the rays 
of our solitary eandle did not reach it, but there 
was now another light upon it, fitful as the flick- 
ering of the flame, but paler and colder. It 
seemed blue almost to me. But as soon as J 
could recall my senses I perceived that the moon 
was breaking the clouds, and from time to time 
shining through the casement as the scattered 
vapors were hurried over her by the wind. 

“What in Heaven’s name can it be?” I ex- 
claimed, quite aghast. 

“I don’t know, but we must sce,” answered 
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recovered his presence of mind. “Light the 
other candle, and bring the one that is alight. 
We must find out what this is. Some poor crea- 
ture may be wanting help.” 

«The sound comes from beyond that door,” I 
said: ‘‘let us see what is behind it.” 

I acknowledge I had some trepidation in 
making the proposal, but my peculiar tempera- 
ment urged me forward in spite of myself toward 
scenes which I could not doubt were fearful ; 
and I can boldly say that if Lawrence had hesi- 
sitated to go I would have gone alone. It would 
seem as if Fate, in giving me this impulse to- 
ward sights painful to other men and to myself 
also, had prearranged the combinations which 
continually brought them in my way; and at 
this time of life I had learned to look upon. it as 
a part of my destiny to find somewhere or other 
in my path at almost every step some of those 
events which make the heart sicken and the blood 
freeze. 

Taking the candle in my hand, then, I ad- 
vanced at once toward the door. Lawrence 
stopped a moment to examine by the light I had 
left behind a pair of pistols which he had brought 
in his pockets, and to put on fresh caps, although 
I believe they had escaped the rain. Thus I had 


reached the door before he came up, and had 
opened it, for all the iron-work but a latch had 
been carried off. The moment it was thrown 
back, the cries and groans were heard more dis- 
tinctly than before ; but I could see nothing be- 
fore me but darkness, and it required a moment 


or two for the light to penetrate the darkness be- 
yond. I had not taken two steps beyond the 
threshold ere Lawrence was by my side, and we 
found ourselves in a stone passage without win- 
dows, appearing to lead round the building. Ten 
paces on, however, we came to the top of a flight 
of steps, broken and mouldy, with grass and 
weeds growing up between the crevices. Part 
of the wall had fallen there, but it was on the 
side away from the wind; and although the flut- 
tering air, diverted by some Obstacles from its 
course, caused the flame of the candle to waver, I 
carried it still lighted past the aperture. It was 
a work of some danger to descend those steps, 
for they rocked and tottered under the foot, and 
they seemed interminable; but after the first 
twenty had been passed we had no more to fear 
from wind. The masonry ceased ; the walls be- 
came the solid rock, rudely hewn out for a pas- 
sage for the stairs; and the steps themselves 
were of the native stone, squared and flattened 
at one time probably, but worn by many feet, 
and in some places broken, by what influences I 
do not know. 

When we were about half way down, the sounds, 
which had been growing louder and louder, sud- 
denly ceased, and a deathlike stillness succeeded. 

“Stay a bit,” said my companion: “let us 
reconnoitre. We may as well look before we 
leap. Hold up the light.” 

I did as he asked, but the faint rays of the can- 
dle showed us nothing but the black irregular faces 
of the rock on either side, a small rill cf water per- 





colating through a crevice, and flowing over, down 
upon the steps, along which it poured in minia- 
ture cascades, and beyond, a black chasm where 
we could see nothing. 

“Come on,” said Lawrence, advancing; “ we 
must see the end of it.” 

Forward we went—down, down, some two- 
and-thirty steps more, without hearing another 
sound ; but just as we reached the bottom step 
something gave a wild sort of yell, and I could 
hear a scrambling and tumbling at a good dis 
tance in advance. 

My heart beat terribly, and Lawrence stopped 
short. I was far more agitated than he was, but 
he showed what he felt more, and any one who 
had seen us would have said that he was fright 
ened, I perfectly cool. He had passed me on the 
stairs ; I now passed him, and holding the light 
high up gazed around. 

It was very difficult to see any thing distinctly, 
but here and there the beams caught upon rough 
points of rock, and low arches rudely hewn in the 
dark stone, and I made out that we were in a se 
ries of vaults excavated below the castle, with 
massive partitions between them, and here and 
there a doorway or passage from one to the oth 
er. It seemed a perfect labyrinth at first sight, 
and now that all was silent again, we had nothing 
to guide us. I listened, but all was still as death; 
and I was advancing again, when my companion 
asked me to stop, and proposed that we should 
examine the ground on each side as we went on, 
marking the spot from which we started. It 
seemed a good plan, and I was stooping down to 
pile up some of the loose stones with which the 
ground or floor was plentifully encumbered, when 
a large black snake glided away, and at the same 
moment a bat or a small owl flitted by, and ex- 
tinguished the light with its wings. 

“Good Heaven, how unlucky!” cried Law- 
rence ; ‘‘ have you got the match-box ?” 

‘‘No,” Lanswered; ‘I left it on the floor near 
where I was sleeping. Feel your way up the 
steps, my good friend, and bring it and the other 
candle. I will remain here till you come. Be 
quick !”” 

“You go; let me stay,” said Lawrence. But 
I was ashamed to accept his offer; and there was 
a something, I knew not what, that urged me to 
remain. ‘No, no,” I said, “ go quickly; but 
give me one of your pistols,” and I repeated the 
last words in German, lest any one who undew 
stood that language should be within ear-shot. 

We were so near the foot of the steps that 
Lawrence could make no mistake, and I soon 
heard his feet ascending at a rapid rate, tripping 
and stumbling, it is true, but still going on. As 
I listened, I thought I heard a light sound also 
from the other side, but I concluded that it was but 
the echo of his steps through the hollow passages, 
and I stood quite still, hardly breathing. I could 
hear my heart beat, and the arteries of the throat 
were very unpleasant—throb, throb, throbbing. 

After a moment or two I heard Lawrence's feet 
as it seemed to me almost above me, and I know 
not what impression of having some other being 
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near me, made me resolve to cock the pistol. I 
tried to do it with my thumb as I held it in my 
right hand, but the lock went hard, and I found 
it would be necessary to lay down the candle to 
effect it. Just as I was stooping to do so, I be- 
came suddenly conscious of having some living 
creature close by me; and the next instant I felt 
cold fingers at my throat, and an arm thrown 
round me. Not a word was spoken, but the grasp 
became tight upon my neck, and I struggled vi- 
olently for breath and life. But the strength of 
the being that grasped me seemed gigantic, and 
his hand felt like a hand of iron. 

Oh what a moment was that! Never, except 
in a terrible dream, have I felt any thing like it. 
I tried to cry, to shout, but I could not, his hold 
of my throat was so tight; power of muscle seem- 
ed to fail me; my head turned giddy ; my heart 
felt as if stopping ; flashes of light shone from my 
eyes. 

My right hand, however, was free, and by a vi- 
alent effort I forced back the cock of the pistol 
near'y to the click; but then I lost all power. 
The hammer fell; the weapon went off with a 
joud echoing report, and for an instant, by the 
flash, I saw a hideous face with a gray beard close 
gazing into mine. 

The sound of Lawrence’s footsteps running 
rapidly overhead were the most joyful I had ever 
heard; but the next instant I felt myself cast 
violently backward, and I fell half stunned and 
bewildered to the ground. 

Before I could rise the light of the candle be- 
gan to appear, as Lawrence came down the stairs, 
first faint, and then brighter ; and I heard his 
voice exclaiming, ‘‘ What has happened? what 
has happened !” 

“Take care!” I cried faintly ; ‘there is some 
man or some devil here, and he has half killed 
me !” 

Looking carefully around, Lawrence helped me 
to rise, and then we picked up the candle I had 
let fall and lighted it again, he gazing in my face 
from time to time, but seeming hardly to like to 
take his eyes off the vaults, or to enter into any 
conversation, for fear of some sudden attack. No- 
thing was to be seen, however; my savage as- 
sailant was gone, leaving no trace behind him 
but a cut upon the back of my head, received as 
he cast me backward. 


‘What has happened!” said Lawrence at 


length, in a very low voice. ‘ Why, your face 
looks quite blue, and you are bleeding !” 

* No wonder,” I answered ; “ for I have been 
half strangled, and have nearly had my brains 
dashed out. Have you got powder and ball? If 
80, load the pistol ;” and giving it to him, I sat 
down on the last step of the stairs to recover 
myself a little, keeping a wary eye upon the 
gloom beyond him while he re-charged the 
weapon. ' 

From time to time he asked a question, and I 
answered, till he had heard all that had happen- 
ed, and then, after a minute’s thought, he said, 
“Do you know, I think we had better give this 
up, and barricade ourselves into the room up- 





stairs. There may be more of these ruffians than 
one.” 

** No, no,” I answered ; ‘* I am resolved to see 
the end of it. There is only one, depend upon it, 
or I should have had both upon me. We are two, 
and can deal with him at all events. I have a 
great notion that some crime has been committed 
here this night, and we ought to ascertain the 
facts. Those first shrieks were from a woman’s 
voice.” 

«* Well, well,” answered my companion, ‘I am 
with you, if you are ready. Here, take one light 
and one pistol, and you examine the right-hand 
vaults: while I take the left. We are now on our 
guard, and can help each other.” 

We walked on accordingly, very slowly and 
carefully, taking care to look round us at every 
step, for the vaults were very rugged and irregu- 
lar, and there was many a point and angle which 
might have concealed an assailant, but we met 
with no living creature. At length I thought I 
perceived a glimmer of light before me, but a lit- 
tle to the left, and calling up Lawrence, who was 
at some yards’ distance, I pointed it out to him. 

«To be sure I see it,” he answered ; “it is the 
moon shining. We must be near the entrance of 
the vaults. But what is that? There seems to 
be some one lying down there.” 

He laid his hand upon my arm as he spoke, and 
we both stood still and gazed forward. The ob- 
ject toward which his eyes were directed certain- 
ly looked like a human figure, but it moved not in 
the least, and I slowly advanced toward it. Grad- 
ually I discerned what it was. There was the 
dress of a woman, gay colored and considerably 
ornamented, and a neat little foot and shoe, with 
a small buckle in it, resting on a piece of fallen 
rock. The head was away from us, and she lay 
perfectly still. 

My spirit felt chilled; but I went on, quicken- 
ing my pace, and Lawrence and I soon stood be- 
side her, holding the lights over her. 

She was a young girl of nineteen or twenty, 
dressed in gala costume, with some touch of the 
city garb, some of the peasant attire. Her hair, 
which was all loose, wet, and disheveled, was ex- 
ceedingly rich and beautiful, and her face must 
have been very pretty in the sweet happy coloring 
of health and life. Now it was deathly pale, and 
the windows of the soul were closed. It was a 
sad, sad sight to see! Her garments were all 
wet, and there was some froth about the mouth, 
but the fingers of the hands were limp and nat- 
ural, as if there had been no struggle, and the 
features of the face were not distorted. There 
was, however, a wound upon her temple, from 
which some blood had flowed, and some scratches 
upon her cheek, and upon the small fair ears. 

She looked very sweet as she lay there, and 
Lawrence and I stood and gazed at her long. 
Her dress was somewhat discomposed, and I 
straightened it over her ankles, though the sense 
of modesty and maiden shame had gone out with 
all the other gentle harmonies in that young beart. 

How came she by her death? How came she 
there? Was she slain by accident, or had she 
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met with violence? were questions that pressed 
upon our thoughts. But we said little then, and 
after a time left her where we found her. It mat- 
tered not to her that the bed was hard or the air 
cold 


We searched every corner of the vaults, how- 
ever, for him I could not help believing her mur- 
derer, but without success ; and on going to the 
mouth of the vault, where there had once been a 
door, long gone to warm some peasant’s winter 
hearth, we found that it led out upon the road 
close by the side of the Rhine, and hardly a dozen 
paces from the river. 

It was clear how he had escaped ; and we sadly 
took our way back to the chamber above, where 
we passed the rest of the night in melancholy 
talk over the sad events that must have hap- 
pened. 

We slept no more, nor tried to sleep ; but as 
soon as the east was gray went down to the shed 
where we had left the horses, and resumed our 
journey, to give information at the next village of 
what we had discovered. 

The horses were very stiff, and at first could 
hardly drag us along, for the road was in a horri- 
ble state, but they soon warmed to the work, and 
in little more than three quarters of an hour we 
reached a small village, where we got some re- 
freshment, while the landlord of the little Gast- 
haus ran at my request for the Polizei. 

When the only officer in the place came, I told 
him every thing that had happened in the best 
German I could muster, and willingly agreed to 
go back with him to the spot, and show him 
where the body lay. The rumor spread like wild- 
fire in the village; a crowd of the good peasantry 
collected round the door; and when we set out, 
taking a torch or two with us, as I described the 
vaults as very dark, we had at least a hundred 
persons in our train, among whom were a num- 
ber of youths and young girls. As nothing but 
one old chaise was to be procured in the village, 
and it did not look as if it would rain, we pur- 
sued our way on foot, but we certainly accom- 
plished the distance faster than we had done with 
two horses in the morning. All the way the 
officer—I really do not know his right German 
title—continued conversing with Lawrence, who 
did not understand a word of German, and with 
myself, for whom his German was a warld too 
fast. I gave him, however, all the information I 
could, and as his language has the strange pecu- 
liarity of being easier to speak than to understand, 
I made him master, I believe, of every little in- 
cident of the last eventful night. 

My description of the face of the man who had 
first nearly strangled me and then nearly dashed 
my brains out, and of whom J had caught a 
glimpse by the flash of the pistol, seemed to in- 
terest him more than all the rest. He stopped 
when I gave it to him, called several of the girls 
and young men about him, and conversed with 
them for a moment or two with a good deal of 
eagerness. The greater part of what they said 
escaped me, but I heard a proper name frequent- 
ly repeated, sounding like Herr Katzenberger, and 





the whole ended with a sad and gloomy shake of 
the head. 

Soon after we resumed our advance we came 
to the mouth of the vault. It required no torches, 
however, to let us see what we sought for. The 
sun, still low, was shining slantingly beneath the 
heavy brows of the rocky arch, and the rays re- 
ceded to the spot where the body of the poor gis] 
hay. 
All steps were hurried as we came near; and 
boys and girls, men and women, crowded round. 
It was evident that every one present recognized 
a friend in that lifeless form. ‘Ach, die Car- 
lina !’—** Ach, die arme Carlina!” arose from 
a hundred voices; and some eyes were seen to 
shed bitter tears. 

They made a little bier of vine poles and branch 
es, and laid the fair corpse upon it. Then they 
sought for various green leaves and some of the 
long-lingering autumn flowers, and strewed them 
tastefully over the body; and then four stout 
men raised the death-litter on their shoulders and 
bore it away toward the village. The men and 
women, without noise or bustle, formed them 
selves into a little procession, with a native sense 
of reverent decorum which is more strongly felt 
among the German peasantry than among any 
other people I ever met with, and followed the 
corpse, two and two. 

I had the policeman for my companion; and 
beseeching him to speak slowly, I asked if he 
could give me any explanation of the strange and 
terrible events which must have happened. 

«We know very little as yet,” he answered; 
“but we shall probably know more soon. This 
young lady, poor thing! was the only daughter 
of a rich but cross-grained man, living at a village 
a short way further down the Rhine, on the other 
side. Her mother, who died three years ago, 
was from our own village. She was dancing 
away gayly last evening with our young folks, 
just before the storm came on; for her father 
had brought her up in his boat, and left her at 
her aunt’s. When it came on with thunder and 
lightning, they all went into the house, and, as 
misfortune would have it, that young lad who is 
carrying the head of the bier sat down by her in 
a comer, and they could not part soon enough. 
He was a lover of hers, every one knew ; but her 
father was hard against the match, and before 
they had been in the house an hour the old man 
came in and found them chatting in their corner. 
Perhaps he would have staid all night had it not 
been for that ; but he got very angry, and made 
her go away with him in his boat in the very 
midst of the storm. He said he had been on the 
Rhine many a worse night than that—though 
few of us have ever seen one. But he was ob- 
stinate as a bull, and away they went, though she 
cried terribly, both from fear and vexation. What 
happened after, none of us can tell; but old Herr 
Katzenberger has a gray beard, just such as you 
speak of.” 

carried the body to the little old church, 
and Jaid it in the aisle; and then they sent for 
the village doctor to examine into the mode of 
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her death. I was not present when he came, 
but I heard afterward that he pronounced her to 
have died from drowning, and declared that the 
wound on the temple must have occurred by a 
blow against some rock when life was quite or 
nearly extinct. ‘“ Otherwise,” he said, “it would 
have bled much more, for the artery itself was 
torn.” 

For my part, I was marched up with Lawrence 
to the Ampthaus, and there subjected to manifold 
interrogatories, the answers to which were all 
carefully taken down. 

In the midst of these we were interrupted by 
the inroad of a dozen of peasants, dragging along 
a man who struggled violently with them, but in 
whom every one present recognized the father of 
the poor girl whose body we had found. The 
peasants said they had found him some six miles 
off, tearing his flesh with his teeth, and evidently 
in a state of furious insanity. They had found 
it very difficult to master him, they declared, for 
his strength was prodigious. 

He was the only witness of what had taken 
place during that terrible night upon the river, 
and he could give no sane account. He often 
accused himself of murdering his child; but the 
good people charitably concluded that he merely 
meant he had been the cause of her death by tak- 
ing her upon the treacherous waters in such a 
night as that; and the fact of his boat having 
drifted ashore some miles further down, broken 
and bottom upward, seemed to confirm that opin- 
ion. I made some inquiries regarding the unfor- 
tunate man during a subsequent tour; but I only 

learned that he continued hopelessly insane, with- 
out a glimmer of returning reason. 


GALVANOPLASTY. 

VERY one knows the eastern tale of a certain 
king and his court, who strove to exhaust 
the power of a complaisant fairy by requiring her 
to perform feats continually increasing in diffi- 
culty. The same may be said to pass now bo- 
tween human industry and electricity. This 
mysterious agent, this genius of the thunderbolt, 
whom the Orientals, why, I know not, represent 
as a being of extremely diminutive size, seems 
to have overpassed the limits of the wildest hu- 
man requirements, and given far more than the 
most exacting spirit ever dreamed of demanding. 
In the Milesian school of Thales, six centuries 
before our era, it was remarked that a bit of yel- 
low amber, called electron, being rubbed, drew 
light bodies toward it, as the loadstone attracts 
iron ; and from the time of Thales to that of Des- 
cartes, numerous theories were promulgated to 

explain the phenomenon. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Otto of Guericke, the inventor of the pneumatic 
machine, constructed an electrical apparatus by 
means of a globe of sulphur, as large as a child’s 
head, mounted onan axis. This globe, in revolv- 
ing, rubbed against an elastic cushion, and pro- 
duced electric sparks. From that epoch, philos- 
ophers began to question nature through experi- 








during more than two thousand years, had en- 
chained and enervated the human mind, they re- 
nounced all guessing at the causes of phenomena, 
and contented themselves with determining what 
the phenomena really were. 

What then were the answers of the electrical 
agent to the questions of experimental science ? 
Is lightning electricity! Yes, for with artificial 
electric batteries the same effects on animal life 
are produced as by the action of thunder-clouds. 
Yes, for electricity may be drawn from the sky, 
the air, and the earth, and employed as an artifi- 
cial battery. These facts led Franklin to the use- 
ful invention of the lightning conductor. 

“ Eripuit celo fulmen, seeptrum que tyrannis.” 

“He wrested from the skies Heaven’s forked bran, 

And tore the sceptre from the tyrant’s hand.” 
Or, to give a burlesque paraphrase : 
“ He with a kite brought lightning from the sky, 
And like a kite he peck’d King George’s eye.” 

The physical philosopher, Charles, has frequent- 
ly appeased storms by sending to the clouds a 
kite attached to a metallic thread, which conducts 
silently downward the fluid lightning. At the 
Conservatory of Arts, in Paris, may be seen the 
varnished stool which supports the metallic string: 
the wood is scorched by the lightning, which fell 
over it like a cascade of fire. The physiological 
effects of electricity are very remarkable. With- 
out speaking of the shock of the Leyden jar, and 
the sensation caused by sparks, it is certain that 
all animal organization, as to sensibility, motion, 
the digestive functions, nutrition, the develop 
ment of the organs, etc., is under the empire of 
the electricity of the living being. 

When Volta had invented the apparatus which 
bears the name of the voltaic pile, Aldini, the 
nephew of Galvani, who was the first to observe 
the facts which led Volta to his great discovery, 
tried its action on animals which had been killed, 
and on criminals who had been executed. The 
head of a bull, detached from the bedy and placed 
ona table, when excited by the electrical current, 
opened its eyes, rolled them furiously, inflated its 
nostrils and shook its ears, as if the animal werp 
alive and prepared for combat. On another table, 
the plunges of a dead horse were near hurting the 
spectators, and did break the apparatus placed 
near the animal. 

Afterward, in England, some physiologists 
purchased from a criminal condemned to death 
his own body (strange bargain !) in order to test 
the animal electric theories, and also with the 
charitable intention of (if possible) recalling the 
hanged man to life. The result was terrific. The 
corpse did not return to life, but a violent and 
convulsive respiration was produced, the eyes 
opened, the lips were convulsed, and the face of 
the assassin, no longer obeying any directing in- 
stinet, such strange contortions of 
i fainted 
species of bewilderment. Fuseli, Reau, Talme, 
in their mimicry of criminal passions, fell far 
short of this fearful reality. 








Lightning and electricity sametimes set on fire 
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edifices and combustible substances which come 
in their way ; it was, therefore, sought to pro- 
duce heat by the electric agent. The following 
was one of the many experiments tried. Solder 
metallic wires to both extremities of a pile, then 
bring the other ends of those wires into contact, 
so that an electrical current may pass from one 
to the other; then place any, even the most in- 
soluble body, in the midst of the flame surround- 
ing the meeting ends of the wires, and it will 
speedily become fluid. Refractive metals, miner- 
als otherwise insoluble, earths, flints, nothing can 
resist the action of such a furnace. 

From the brilliant fugitive light of lightning, 
and of electric sparks, philosophers were led to 
seek in electricity a constant and useful light. 
The preceding arrangement, slightly modified, 
succeeded to admiration in producing the desired 
effect. .Two pieces of charcoal placed at the 
point of contact of the soldered wires, become 
ignited, and shine with a light fully as dazzling 
as that of the sun. It was attempted to substi- 
tute this light for that of gas in shops, public 
rooms, etc., but it was found unsuitable on 
account of its overwhelming brilliancy hurting 
the eyes. It is, however, constantly employed in 
the service of the huge microscope usually called 
solar. 

With the voltaic pile a strong motive power 
has been obtained, able to impel vessels on the 
water, and to work machinery on Jand. Voltaic 
electricity also acts on the magnetic needle. Un- 
der its influence the loadstone accomplishes so 
many wonders that it well deserves its ancient 
name, ‘‘ the stone of Hercules.” 

We may imagine that one day it was said to 
the electric current, “ Don’t you think you could 
travel as a courier from Paris to Marseilles on 
metallic wires!” Before the word ‘‘ Marseilles” 
could well be uttered, the answer had already 
reached the extremity of France. Ariel, who 
boasted that he could “put a girdle round the 
earth in forty xinutes,” was a laggard when com- 
pared with the electric telegraph. How true were 
the memorable words of Napoleon I.: ‘The 
sovereigns who preceded me never understood 
that in modern times the power of science makes 
part of the science of power.” 

Modern physics have established the fact that 
our globe is one grand electric machine, whose 
currents direct the magnetic needle, which in its 
turn serves as a guide to navigators. Chemistry 
owes to electricity so many compositions and de- 
compositions, so many various molecular actions, 
so many metals produced for the first time, that, 
in a word, the most comprehensive chemical 
theory is that of the electrical properties of the 
primitive elements of simple or compound bodies. 
Lightning and electricity draw with them a small 
quantity of matter, divided into excessively min- 
ute portions. With these they coat, so to speak, 
the bodies with which they come in contact. I 
have seen specimens of coarse marble or compact 
limestone, forming the pointed summits of some 
promontories in the bay of Cannes, in Provence, 
and which, struck repeatedly by lightning, are 





covered with a layer of silver equal in thickness 
to a silver dollar. The art of electro-plating in 
gold and silver, coming every day into more 
general use, owes its origin to the enlightened 
observations of M. de Larive, of Geneva. 

Galvanoplasiy is the latest adaptation of this 
process. The idea occurred to M. Jacobi, of St. 
Petersburg, that electricity might be made to 
bear along the metals, such as copper, silver, or 
gold, contained in a chemical bath, and to deposit 
them in great thickness on a sculptured plate, in 
order to take off a faithful impression, a regular 
metallic mould. By this process an engraved 
plate, a medal, a cup of Benvenuto Cellini can 
be reproduced without any other agent than 
electricity and time. The great merit of the an- 
tique bronzes is the lightness and extreme tenuity 
of the sculptured metal. These are much more 
eminently the characteristics of M. Jacobi’s met- 
allico-electric sculptures, produced simply by elec- 
tricity taking up the metal in a chemical bath, and 
then depositing it in an even layer on the exterior 
or interior of any mould whatever. It is, in a 
word, the art of carving, modeling, and moulding 
by electricity. 

Let us enter the workshop of M. Coblentz, in 
the Rue Charlot in Paris. It is a miserable-look- 
ing den, in which a series of dirty buckets, filled 
with a metallic fluid, subjected to the action of 
voltaic piles, work silently at their artistic labor, 
whose elements are borrowed from the science of 
electricity. The labor consists in filling the 
buckets with fluid, and in keeping together the 
plates of copper and zinc which constitute the 
active part of the process. You turn your eyes 
from the operations of these unconscious artisans, 
and in a neighboring hall, filled with thousands 
of the objects produced, you will find much to ex- 
cite your admiration. There are bronzes of aston- 
ishing lightness, and in beautiful relief. There 
are the great state seals for the reign of Napoleon 
III., reproduced in silver, with all tha: fineness of 
artistic engraving which renders the medals and 
the coins of the present day almost impossible to 
be counterfeited. There are ornaments carved in 
alto-relievo with a grace and beauty which would 
have seemed fabulous to those who lived before 
1850. One has only to bring to M. Coblentz a 
model in wax, plaster, earthen-ware, armorial 
bearings, the impress of a seal, or any other object, 
natural or artificial, and he will return you an ex- 
quisite metallic fac-simile. By this same process, 
flowers, fruits, even anatomical specimens, and 
objects of natural history, have been (if I may 
coin a verb) fac-similized in metal. At the war- 
office there has lately been established a work- 
shop for the galvanoplastic reproduction of the 
copper-plates of the map of France, in order both 
to reduce the price, and to render additions and 
corrections possible ; for if a defective portion in 
a galvanoplastic plate be removed, it can easily 
be produced anew in the metallic bath. 

Galvanoplasty is to sculpture and engraving 
what photography is to painting. To equal a 
photographic proof with the hand would require 
years of industry and a consummate knowledge 
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of art. In the same way, to reproduce, other- 
wise than by galvanoplasty, a statuette or a bas- 
relief, with the precision and fidelity of the elec- 
tric agent, would require more than the talent of 
a first-rate artist. 

Let us now turn to the galvanoplasty of nature. 
This entire globe, with its magnetized atmosphere, 
its solid continents, its internal nucleus in a state 
of igneous fusion, and the electrical reactions 
which are its consequences, is, in fact, a regular 
electrical machine or pile, having its currents di- 
rected from east to west, as indicated by its action 
on the needle of the mariner’s compass, which it 
directs north and south. These currents circu- 
late incessantly beneath the soil, and traverse all 
the materials of which the crust of the earth is 
composed, opening for themselves a path whose 


direction, and especially the quantity of the fluid,. 


depend on the state and composition of the soil. 
These electric currents, however weak they may 
be, uraw off at length the metallic portions of the 
soil, and bear them along as far as the first ob- 
stacle they meet, or diminution of strength which 
they experience. Then they leave them, and 
there is formed a deposit or vein of metal. This 
principally takes place in the great fissures or 
crevices of the soil, filled by heaped-up fragments 
which have fallen from above, or by lava which 
has bubbled up from the interior nucleus. These 
are the veins which the miner explores by means 
of subterranean galleries, cut through that portion 
of the soil which has been impregnated with me- 
tallic substances, either in their pure and native 
state, as gold and mercury, or in an oxydized or 
earthy condition, as iron, copper, zine, etc. 

A beautiful experiment, first tried, I believe, by 
Mr. Cross, shows this process clearly. You place 
on a platform a large mass of moist potter's clay, 
blended with any species of metallic particles of 
extreme minuteness, and under the earthy form 
of a metallic oxide. You divide the mass of clay 
in two, by means of some cutting instrument, 
such as the blade of a large knife or of a sabre : 
you then bring together, until they touch, the two 
portions momentarily separated. Then, by send- 
ing an electrical current through the whole mass, 
there becomes formed in the cleft a metallic depo- 
sit, a vein in miniature, revealing to us the secret 
of nature’s treasures laid up in the vast fissures of 
the primitive and secondary strata. 

M. Becquerel has tried with electricity the ar- 
gentiferous soils of France and of other coun- 
tries, and the question of the electrical extraction 
of the precious metal by a voltaic current, which 
bears it along, is completely solved in a scien- 
tific point of view. It remains to be considered 
under an economical aspect. I remember per- 
fectly to have seen enormous ingots, formed of 
silver, drawn thus from metalliferous soils. This 
silver was of extreme purity. Nature has then 
her interior galvanoplasty, as she has, according 
to an ancient crystallographer, her subterraneous 
geometry : “ Natura geometriam exercet in visce- 
ribus terra.” 

It is not easy to conceive how so impalpable 
an agent as the electrical current can carry along 

Vor. IX.—No. 54.—3 F 





with it metallic particles, in order to abandon 
them whenever any obstacle impedes their prog- 
ress. It is thus that a torrent rolls stones and 
sand along its channel, in order to deposit them 
in the plain. In physical experiments may be 
remarked numerous instances of matter trans- 
ported by the electric current. Thus, take two 
vessels half filled with water, and establish a 
communication between them by a simple wetted 
electrical wire ; one of the vessels will empty its 
contents into the other by a mysterious process. 
The saltness of water even can thus be sent from 
one vase into another; and you can even cause 
to pass innocuously through a substance a body 
which, if not conducted by electricity, would act 
violently upon it. All the admirable mechanism 
of nutrition, secretion, digestion in living beings, 
is founded on electrical movements ; and this is 
so certain, that in animals whose nerves commu- 
nicating with the stomach have been severed, di- 
gestion has been re-established by replacing the 
missing portions of nerve by a metallic plate or 
wire, which restores the electrical communica- 
tion. It has been frequently remarked that the 
power of the great Creator is most vividly dis- 
played in the smallest objects of nature. For 
those who know how to observe, what can be a 
more striking evidence of the might of a Divine 
directing hand than these grand silent opera- 
tions, fulfilling their end without effort, without re- 
sistance, without shock—producing, developing, 
nourishing, and preserving the living being ! while 
when man wishes to ¢ nd the elements by 
opposing them one against the other, fire, water, 
wind, steam, hammers, and levers—a host of nat- 
ural and of artificial powers—hiss, growl, and 
roar with a thousand inharmonious voices, ever 
ready to escape from the empire and the sway of 
mere human intelligence. 

If you plant in the ground, at a certain dis- 
tance apart, two large metallic plates united by 
a long metallic wire Stretched in the air, this 
wire is passed through by an almost continuous 
current. As the currents of the terrestrial globe 
go from east to west, we might expect that the 
metallic deposits of nature would principally oo- 
cur along the chains of mountains or the fissures 
in the soil running from north to south, and 
which would naturally impede the passage of the 
electric currents moving from east to west. 
Such is in effect the auriferous chain of the Ural, 
which separates Europe from Asia. It appears 
very probable that the same holds good with the 
mountains of California and Australia ; but suffi- 
cient observations have not yet been made to es- 
tablish its certainty. 

In the galvanoplasty of nature, we ask whence 
come these metals—that native gold which the 
earth contains in considerable masses. Nuggets 
have been found worth more than four thousand 
pounds. Physically speaking, nothing is pro 
duced, and nothing is destroyed. All the great 
forces of nature, mechanical, physical, chemical, 
vegetable, and animal, which pervade the entire 
globe, can neither produce nor annihilate a single 
particle of matter; but these forces can move, 
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unite, and condense the metallic particles dissem- 
inated through the soil, and galvanoplastize them 
into a piece of pure gold, or nugget. 

M. Sage, professor of chemistry at the French 
mint, has discovered the existence of gold in the 
soil surrounding Paris. Trees, shrubs, and espe- 
cially the vine, take up from the soil nutritive 
juices which become incorporated with their 
stems and bark. In burning vine branches, all 
the carbonic particles disappear, and nothing re- 
mains but a trifling residuum of ashes. By col- 
lecting a sufficient quantity of these ashes, and 
subjecting them to chemical precesses, a small 
quantity of gold appears. By this process, M. 
Sage collected sufficient to coin four or five 
twenty frane pieces. We may remark that, in 
a utilitarian point of view, this beautiful experi- 
ment was by no means successful. The price of 
fabrication, including every thing, amounted to 
upward of one hundred francs for each piece. 
Thus, the expense was five times as great as the 
value. This recalls a saying current in Spanish 
America: “ The first man who discovers a silver 
mine loses his fortune ; if it be a gold mine, he 
dies in the poor-house.”’ 

Galvanoplasty, born as it were yesterday, 
among the electric sciences, every day aug- 
ments its theoretical and practical domain. The 
science considered complete to-day, ceases to be 
so to-morrow. What would the artists who lived 
before 1840 have said, if they had been shown a 
bronze statue obtained without fusion and mark- 
ed with incredible fineness of detail ? 

In the above explanation of some of the effects 
of electricity, we have not even mentioned the 
aurora borealis and the electric currents of the 
sun and moon, which have a sensible effect on 
the magnetic needle. Other phenomena of elec- 
tricity have also been observed in the planets. 
Thus our picture is very incomplete, and yet, two 
centuries ago, the name even of this vast science 
had no existence! Why is the domain of elec- 
tricity so vast? Because, through its mechan- 
ical, physical, chemical, and physiological proper- 
ties, the electrical agent reigns in reality over all 
nature. 


SOMETHING FOR THE LADIES ABOUT 
COLORS. 
O ladies who make cunning use of color—not 
by painting their faces, but by a deep and 
subtle study of costume ; to artists, house-fur- 
nishers, ornamental gardeners, and others, there 
have been officially delivered at Paris and Lyons, 
during the last quarter of a century, sundry lec- 
tures by M. Chevreul, upon the practical effect 
of certain laws connected with the contrast of eol- 
ors ; and these lectures, which were formed by 
him into a book fifteen years ago, have been late- 
ly translated into English. Having read the 
translation, we write what follows : 

Monsieur Chevreul, learned in the law of col- 
ors, was appointed long ago to superintend the 
dyeing department of the manufactory of the 
Gobelin tapestries. One of the first questions 
asked of him was, Why are the black tints bad 





that are employed as shadows in blue draperies! 
He answered that the black was of course spoiled 

by contrast. M. Chevreul followed up his hint 

by arranging together various masses of colored 

wool taken from the warehouse, observed how 

colors put side by side mutually affected one 

another ; and, from that point, carried on his re- 

searches in various ways to maturity. We state 
some of the results, chiefly having in mind the 
uses to which ladies may put them. 

First must be set down two very plain rules. 
One concerns the setting side by side of two 
different shades of the same color. Put side by 
side squares tinted with Indian ink, each square 
having one uniform tint, but no two squares of the 
same intensity. Arrange them in a row, accord- 
ing to a regular scale, beginning with the lightest 
and ending with the darkest. Then every square 
will be seen to be modified by those on either side 
of it; the border next a darker square will be 
lightened in effect—the border next a light square 
will be darkened in effect. The whole row of 
tinted squares, seen from a little distance, will be 
made in this way to appear not flat, but fluted. 
Such is the effect of tints upon each other. 

The effect of hues, or contrasting colors, may 
be expressed in the second main rule—Contrast- 
ing or complementary colors are such as when 
blended together give rise to the perception of 
whiteness. The most perfect of these relations 
is that existing between blue, yellow, and red ; 
for, mix those three colors, and they produce 
white ; consequently a color complementary to 
each of these is made by blending the other two 
Because blue with yellow creates green, green is 
the complement of red ; because red and yellow 
create orange, orange is the complement of blue ; 
because red and blue create violet, violet is the 
complement of yellow. The eye itself can per- 
form these changes ; look upon a blue and a 
yellow, and in a little while both will appear to be 
green. Again, take a square colored red, and ob- 
serve it. Take also asquare colored blue, and ob- 
serve it. Place them side by side. The red 
square where it is near the blue will have a yellow- 
er tinge than the rest; and into the blue on the 
other border some little shade of green will 
enter. That is because every color tends to sug- 
gest its opposite (or complement) around its bor- 
ders, and, as we have explained, the opposite of 
red is green—the opposite of blue, orange. 

It is also to be remembered that the eye, 
fatigued with looking at one color, is disposed to 
receive the impression of its complement. Let 
us suppose, for example, that a lady in a draper's 
shop is looking at red stuffs; and, after having 
seen five or six pieces, begins to complain of the 
bad color of those subsequently shown to her. 
The color is not bad; but her eye, weary of red, 
no longer receives the impression of it vividly, 
or as a source of pleasure. Let the prudent 
tradesman not allow ten or eleven red stuffs to be 
looked at in succession ; but, after about the fifth, 
contrive to submit for inspection something green 
A very good green it is sure to seem if it be only 





of a tolerable color ; and, after dwelling on it for 
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a little time, the customer may go on looking at 
the reds, and will be sure to see them to the best 


advantage. 

Acecustomed to a little application of these prin- 
ciples, and knowing pretty well how colors stand 
related to each other, any person may avoid gross 
errors of taste in house-furnishing, in dressing, in 
the arrangement of a nosegay, and in all such 
matters. The main relations of color to be borne 
in mind are these: Green is the opposite, and 
complement, to red; green, therefore, reddens 
adjacent hues, and red adds a green tinge to 
them; but green and red set off each other to 
the best advantage when placed side by side— 
the green looking greener, the red reder—and 
this is, of course, most thoroughly the effect when 
the two colors are alike in depth of tone. What 
green is to red, yellow is to violet, and blue to 
orange. In the same way it may be said that 
the yellow tints of green suggest their comple- 
ments and opposites, the violet-reds ; the yellow- 
oranges contrast with violet-blues, and the orange- 
reds with the blue-greens. 

Thus the pink of the complexion is brought out 
by a green setting in dress or bonnet; and any 
lady who has a fair complexion, that admits of 
having its rose tint a little heightened, may make 
effective use of the green color, but it should be a 
delicate green, since it is of importance to pre- 
serve harmony of tone. When there is in the 
face a tint of orange mixed with brown, a brick- 
red hue will result from the use of green ; if any 
green at all be used in such a case it should be 
dark. 

But for the orange complexion of a brunette 
there is no color superior to yellow. This im- 
parts violet to a fair skin, and injures its effect. A 
skin more yellow than orange has its yellow 
neutralized by the suggestion of the complement, 
and a dull white effect imparted. The orange 
skin, however, has the yellow neutralized and the 
red left; so that the freshness of complexion is 
increased in black-haired beauties. 

As the complement of violet is yellow, which 
no lady desires to see added to the color of her 
skin, it follows that violet is only suitable for dress 
when it is very deep in tone, and worn by those 
who wish to have the complexion whitened by 
contrast. 

Blue imparts orange, which enriches white com- 
plexions and light flesh tints; it also of course 
improves the yellow hair of blondes. Blue, there- 
fore, is the standard color for a blonde, as yellow 
is for a brunette. But the brunette who has al- 
ready too much orange in her face must avoid set- 
ting it in blue. 

Orange suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, 
but that is scarcely a desirable effect, and it is 
ugly. Red, unless when it is of a dark hue, to 
inctease the effect of whiteness by contrast of 
tone, is rarely suitable in any close neighborhood 
toa lady’sskin. Rose-red destroys the freshness 
of a good complexion ; it suggests green. For 
this reason it ought not to be chosen for the 
lining and hangings of the boxes of a theatre, if 
ladies who frequent it are to look well in their 








to be . 
But or suit best pale or fair complexions. 
just as the amber at 
in the Haymarket used to be best suited, and, in 
fact, only suited, for brunettes. The dark crim- 
son of the draperies adopted at the rival house 
were more impartial, since they tended by con- 
trast to the whitening of all faces to which they 
served as background. 

Enough has been sail now to display some 
principles that may be carried into application in 
a thousand ways. The painter upon canvas 
knows that if he places certain colors side by side, 
though they be as pure as tube can hold, yet they 
may look dirty because they spoil each other by 
the complements that they suggest. He knows 
that in painting from the model, wherever there 
is much contrast of color in small compass, he 
must not directly imitate each color that he copies 
with a stroke of the same color from his brush ; 
he is compelled to use false tints to get the true 
ones. Upon the same plan must a lady go to 
work in the compounding of a nosegay or the 
trimming of a bonnet, keeping apart those colors 
that can not come together without quarreling. 
Thus she would do well to trim a yellow bonnet 
with violet or blue, and a green bonnet with rose, 
red, or white flowers, and to follow the same 
general idea in grouping the colors of a dress. 

Contrast of rich color is familiar to us in the 
dress of soldiers, and it has an economic use. The 
soldier in his bright uniform of green and yellow, 
blue and scarlet, or whatever else it be, will seem 
to be well clothed when all the seams of his coat, 
perhaps, are white, and he is really threadbare ; 
for if the colors be but well contrasted they will 
set each other off and remain to the last intensi- 
fied. Just in the same way a civilian may wear 
in the summer a black coat that is not new, and 
over white trowsers it will be made to look by con- 
trast excellent as to its color. But let him buy 
in the winter a new pair of black trowsers and 
put them on: the old coat causes them to seem 
fearfully black and glossy, and is made by them 
in return to look really much older and whiter 
than it is. 

The same ideas M. Chevreul carries into the 
business of house-furnishing. Dark paper-hang- 
ings he proscribes, as absorbing too much light, 
red and violet as damaging the color of the skin, 
orange as tiresome by reason of intensity. He 
recommends only yellow and light tones of green 
and blue. Yellow combines well with mahogany 
furniture, but spoils the look of gilding. Light 
green suits well both with mahogany and gilding. 
Light blue suits with mahogany fairly, and with 
gilding admirably : it also combines better than 
blue with yellow and orange woods—is therefore 


pretty evenly—is, however, very strongly recom- 
mended. As a general rule, says M. Chevreul, 
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the color of the covering of the chairs should be 
complementary to the prevailing color of the 
paper-hanging. The window curtains should be 
of the color of the chairs, having fringes of the 
color of the paper-hanging. The carpet should 
he chosen by the same rule, to give distinctness 
to the effect of the furniture; green and black 
being better dominant colors under mahogany 
than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany chairs 
green covers are good when uniformity is not de- 
sired. In small rooms a harmony should be 
sought by carrying throughout an analogy of col- 
or—the contrast should be of tones and hues of 
the same color: it is only in large rooms that the 
contrast of color can be thoroughly well carried 
out. 

It is not worth while to multiply examples of 
this theory. We have desired only to amuse our- 
selves and at least one section of our readers. 


STOOPING TO CONQUER. 

N a fashionable-looking morning, ten years 

past, a gay group, consisting of three ladies 
and three gentlemen, came out of a cake-shop in 
the main street of an Irish spa-town, chatted 
awhile beyond the door-step, and then parted ; 
the ladies turning up, the gentlemen down street, 
as is the country phrase. At that moment a 
young man in mourning, with a frank, fine coun- 
tenance, darkened by what looked to be unusual 
sternness, was walking rapidly up the street to- 
ward them. 

“‘ Good-mo’nin’, Checkley.” 

“How d’ye do, Checkley !” 

“What's in the wind, John, eh?” cried the 
three gentlemen at once. 

““How d’ye do, gentlemen’” rejoined the young 
man addressed, passing the speakers as if indis- 
posed to further parley. 

“+ That’s a match,” said one. 

““Whot Checkley and Jane Delmege *” 

“Yes.” 

“No, I say: an old fox is not trapped so easi- 
ly. Report says all is not right over the water.” 

‘« By Jove !” cried the first speaker, after look- 
ing back, ‘“ she’s distanced him already, or he’s 
taken himself off. Her fortune wouldn’t do, 
maybe.” 

“Tt won't de, depend upon it, if it would—of 
which I know nothing,” was the rejoinder. 

The ladies had made a little move preparatory 
to the pause to speak, and looked blankly at one 
another as Mr. Checkley raised his hat and passed 
on—abruptly rather than hurriedly, as if he lack- 
ed the inclination rather than the time to stay. 

“What on earth ajls him?” exclaimed the eld- 
est of the three. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” answered the sec- 
ond. 

“Nor do I,” was expressed in the countenance 
of the youngest, but she did not speak. She 
watched the young man’s progress until his mov- 
ing round a corner into a street off the main one 
took him out of sight; and when, after a mo- 
ment, as. she and ‘ther companions turned in the 
same direction, she saw him go by her door with- 














out a glance toward the house, an expression of 
both pique and perplexity gathered round her 
parted lips and soft brown eyes. When left at 
home, she entered as if scarcely seeing whither 
she was going. She walked into a parlor, sat 
down on a sofa, and remained for some minutes 
pulling at the ends of her sash, absently, as if 
her thoughts had got into a cross-knot which she 
was endeavoring to disentangle. A knock at the 
hall-door startled her out of her reverie; she rose, 
and moved toward a large bow-window ; as she 
reached it, the subject of her thoughts walked 
into the room. 

“ You are alone *” said he. 

“ Yes,” she replied, ‘I am, Mr. Checkley.” 

Intent on his own thoughts, he did not seem 
to notice the coldness of her manner. He took 
her unoffered hand, dropped it, and, turning to 
the window, looked thence for some minutes be- 
fore he spoke again. Then he said slowly : 

“TI came to bid you good-by.” The lady’s 
countenance changed, and changed again. She 
looked relieved rather than otherwise when he 
had added: “I am going—to emigrate. Not to 
America,” he continued, following her eyes to a 
large map hung upon the wall; “nor to Austra- 
lia. I am going further from you, Jane. I am 
going to do what will divide us more widely, 
more finally. I am going to quit the position, 
and not the place which I was born in. After 
this week, you can no longer give me your ac- 
quaintance—I can no longer accept it. I came 
to see you once more, upon the footing of old 
times—happy times to me. I came to make a 
parting request to you—that you will hear me 
for a few minutes, and without reply. This 
morning, all I possessed was swept from me—at 
a blow. I was left but the bare means of main- 
taining my orphan brothers, by entering at once 
upon a servile employment. I have made up my 
mind to do so. But I had my heart too, to—I 
could not reconcile that to my debased position. 
I can not meet you upon an equal footing; I 
would not meet you upon any other. Before I 
leave you forever, I came to tell you, in words, 
that I love you; that I sought you with the hope 
of winning you; that I only waited to feel it 
would not be presumptuous in me to expect your 
preference. Remember that I loved you fondly 
and frankly, as long as I dare ask you to become 
my wife ; I tell you so now solely as an avowal 
due to you, not for my own sake. When I en- 
treat your silence, you can not misconceive my 
motive. You could answer me now in one way 
only, and I do not need to be rejected. Give me 
your hand once more, for old times. You could 
not hold aequaintance with a carrier? No words! 
God bless you! Good-by, Jane—good-by.” 

This strange monologue was spoken without 
pause, although deliberately. The speaker had 
quitted the house before the lady, whose breath 
he had taken away by the surprise, could have 
spoken, had he wished it. She was disappoint- 
ed, bewildered, pained. She had been awaken- 
ed, and found the treasure-trove of her dream- 
time gone. The mystery that had hung like a 
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golden gossamer between two young lives and 
the world was withdrawn. That unspoken con- 
fidence had been explained away. That pleasant 
relation, so familiar, yet so distant, so fond, and 
yet so fearful, was to be no more. 

And he was to be a carrier! 

And what could she dot What could one do 
in whom the genteel instincts, tastes, and sym- 
pathies, loves, hates, and aspirations, of three 
county families were interwoven and bound up 
closely as the three strands of the broad auburn 
plait wound round that fair and puzzled head? 
What could Jane Blakeney Dawson Delmege 
say to a declaration from a carrier? Nothing. 
And she could not be sorry that confusion had 
been beforehand with reflection in preserving si- 
lence. For a long time she stood still where he 
had left her—no eyes lived over the way to watch 
her. Spring Lane was a one-sided, semi-rural 
street, stretching toward the country, like a fash- 
ionable forefinger extended by the town to the 
neighboring rusticities. Its upper windows look- 
ed into the deer-park of the manor; the lower 
ones upon the blank dead-wall. At last she 
moved away, went up-stairs, put away her gloves 
and bonnet with a sigh, as though something else 
was laid aside with them in the wardrobe. She 
walked into the drawing-room ; opened the win- 
dows wider—she felt as if the room required 
more air; sat down with her hand under her 
head; and glancing along the soft green grass 
and shadowy trees, so well known to both her- 
self and him, her mind ran over that strange in- 
terview: then further back, to other conversa- 
tions, other mornings, till a mist came over both. 
For a moment, she could not see quite clearly ; 
but it passed away in the twinkling of an eye; 
and as Sir Harry’s carriage rolled by to a call 
next door but one, she could distinguish every 
member of the party. She closed her meditation 
by resolving to say nothing to her family of what 
had occurred—to let John Checkley’s course dis- 
close itself. It was enough that his heart was 
wrung, poor fellow !—it would ill become her to 
bare it to the world. Then came her mother’s 
knock; and as a first step to her part, she re- 
tired out of the way of question as to whom she 
had met since breakfast. On coming down to 
dinner, she found that some passing town-topic 
had diverted all probability of embarrassing in- 
quiry. It was not till the same hour next day 
that the facts of the change in John Checkley’s 
prospects came coherently before her. He had 
“outrun the constable” in the report of his own 
misfortunes. 

“ He should have kept matters quiet for a lit- 
tle,” said a guest at table. ‘He might have bol- 
stered up the property with some pretty girl’s 
fortune.” 

* That could but break his fall, and give him 
a new companion in it,” replied Mr. Delmege. 
“ But that he might have done so, I have very little 
doubt. Jane’s cheeks burned ; but her father 
avoided looking toward her side of the table. 
“That he might, and did not, should increase 
his friends’ esteem for him. Checkley is a ster- 





ling fellow—a thoroughbred gentleman, be his 
position what it may.” 

“ Well, I think he might have done better for 
himself, and for others too,” rejoined the guest. 
“A fellow of decent family can not sink alone. 
A man owes it to his connections to hold his head 
up, if he can at all. Checkley ought to have in- 
terest enough to get a commission.” 

“ « Live horse, and you'll get grass !’”” quoted 
Mr. Delmege, with an expressive shrug. 

“ Fact!” returned the guest, smiling. ‘I only 
hope his brothers may be willing to do as much 
for him.” 

Here the conversation dropped. The heroism 
of John Checkley’s resolution—time, and place, 
and circumstance considered—was tacitly recog- 
nized by all present ; but every one had a motive, 
through politeness or prudence, for not choosing 
to enlarge on it just then. 

Not quite one year before, John Checkley en- 
tered on possession of a middle interest, old as 
Queen Elizabeth, in a large tract of land in “‘ good 
heart” and favorably located. It brought with it 
the burden, or, as he would rather say, the privi- 
lege, of providing for two brothers, twins, and 
many years youngerthan himself. As playthings 
and darlings to him and his bride-elect, he looked 
forward to rearing and training them, to settling 
them in professions, or dividing with them, in due 
season, a property trebled in value by his care 
and skill and the “ good time coming”—the mil- 
lennium of the farming interest. He saw nothing 
to prevent his completing all his schemes, realiz- 
ing all his dreams. He planned and experiment- 
ed, studied and worked ; and through all he loved. 
Absorbed in the small pleasures and trials of his 
daily life, sun and wind, meeting and parting, 
took his time and thoughts from the one serious 
circumstance most likely to affect him. In the 
distance, like a rain-cloud far away, but so lying 
that a single change may bring it down, there 
was a danger he had scarcely looked to—a bond 
guaranteed by his father for a sum extravagantly 
beyond his means to meet. John Checkley, sen- 
ior, had the satisfaction of rescuing the county- 
treasurership from the hands of a prudent, well- 
principled plebeian, and so went to rest with his 
fathers. His aristocratic friend, the treasurer, 
‘robbed Peter to pay Paul”—it was so he drank 
claret. He used the county funds for his own 
immediate purposes, fully bent on making his 
tenants pay up to the grand jury ; but, mean- 
time, he died. The heir came into possession, 
but considered that his own debts should take 
precedence of his father’s ; the rather that, they 
being yet uncontracted, there was no obligation 
whatsoever to discharge them. It was a mere 
extension of the common law of honor. He shut 
his ears and his pocket on the creditors; and 
down came the county upon poor John Check- 
ley. Inan hour, his all was seized—crops, stock, 
furniture—every thing except two horses and 
two carts purchased by himself. It was, indeed, 
rather to foil the bailiffs, so far, than to serve 
“the master,” that these were claimed and kept 
for him by his workmen ; so worthless were they 
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in comparison with what the law had laid fast 
hold on. 

Then John Checkley looked around him. It 
was easy to estimate his resources. He had 
relatives; but through them nothing could be 
gained without delay, perhaps not more even 
with it; and be could not afford time for the 
trial. He put that chance out of sight. In fact, 
he possessed nothing but these carts and horses : 
he could count on no other reality for support of 
his orphan brothers. On these, then, he was to 
speculate. 

Whea he had quitted the presence of Miss 
Delmege, he returned to his own home, only to 
yield it wp to strangers. He gave up his ac- 
counts with his lands to a receiver, and then res- 
olutely turned his back upon Monally, and, so 
far as was possible, on all associated with it. He 
took lodgings for his brothers and himself, and by 
the week’s end had disrated himself from the gen- 
teel company of a ten-miles-wide circuit around 
Fountainstown by means of advertisement, that 
‘ John Checkley, carrier, solicited public custom 
for the conveyance of goods, etc.” By being his 
own ‘“‘ guide,” he would himself have all the prof- 
it of his undertaking; and he had no desire to 
avoid that office. His pride was of that proudest 
sort—that when down, will second circumstance 
in sinking itself further; and, progress being the 
law of events, strikes the bottom to make sure 
of an uprise, From Fountainstown to the next 
seaport, twenty miles distant, carriage paid ten 
shillings the ton. He could accomplish the jour- 
ney twice in six days, and thus average at the 
outset £2 5s. per week—£117 a year. And 
when his horses were fed and stabled, there 
would still remain sufficient for a young man and 
two boys to live on. 

Coals were the steadiest article of import; to 
these, after a trial, he confined himself; and 
‘“‘ John Checkley solicited the public of Fount- 
ainstown to try his coals.” Of his former asso- 
ciates, some dealt with him for their own con- 
venience; others gave him their custom through 
good nature; and others, again, patronized him 
through impertinence. The money of all went 
into the same purse, and that purse was filling ; 
John Checkley was prospering beyond his hopes. 
Not a few of his old companions met him almost 
as familiarly as ever—when they saw him; for 
his frieze-coat and felt-hat could easily pass un- 
observed as his; and the distance from the foot- 
way to the middle of the street, where he walked 
after his cars, might as well be miles as inches 
to those who did not chance to look across. He 
had had, too, invitations to some parties—of 
bachelors ; but steady and good-humored refusals 
following each, they ceased. The feeling that 
dictated them was neither gratified nor offended : 
it died away quietly, like most good easy things. 

The relation that he himself had prescribed ex- 
isted unvaried between him and Miss Delmege. 
They avoided each other so cautiously, that acci- 
dent had all the credit of keeping them from 
meeting. If reliance on her sympathy had had 
any part in his motives or expectations, he was 





disappointed ; she had accepted in full his renun- 
ciation of their acquaintanceship, but she had 
gone no further; she had not fulfilled his bitter 
prediction, ‘‘ that she would marry into the next 
marching-regiment, to do away with all remem- 
brance of her courtship with a carrier.” Two 
years from their parting interview passed by, and 
such a marriage, if not any marriage, was secm- 
ingly as far as ever from her prospects. 

At the close of that time an accountantship in 
the Fountainstown Bank became vacant. The 
anager, a stranger in the town, who had taken 
a fancy to John Checkley’s mode of doing his own 
business, offered him the place. The twins then 
conducted the home-business during bank-hours, 
still, by a little management, not omitting a fair 
share of school-duty; and the eldest brother's 
salary was added to the common stock. Aftes 
six months more, there came another change 
John Checkley quitted Fountainstown, for, re- 
port said, a situation of more ease and trust in 
England. One of the twins sueceeded to the 
place in the bank. ‘The interest in Mr. John 
Checkley’s store, a large quantity of coals, a 
number of horses, cars, etc.,” were “cried” and 
sold, and the proceeds lodged for the second of 
the twins, who earnestly desired to attain a pro- 
fession hereditary in the family. The lad him- 
self departed with full light heart to enter on his 
new pursuit. The twin accountant soon followed 
in his eldest brother's steps to England, and a 
higher post; and the Checkleys were lost sight 
of in Fountainstown for a time; seldom even 
named, except that, at the club-meets, if the fox 
ran toward Monally, some passer-by conjectured 
that, when the debts were cleared off—yet a dis- 
tant prospect—some member of the family would 
repossess the old place. 

John Checkley returned as manager long be- 
fore any body looked to see him back. His 
thorough knowledge of the complicated relation- 
ships and connections of the neighboring gentry 
was of no small commercial value in troubled and 
changeful times : it secured him the place of his 
now superannuated friend. It happened to be 
at the same season, and nearly at the very hour, 
that saw him part with Jane Delmege some sum- 
mers gone, that he now re-entered Fountains- 
town; but he felt this forenoon much finer than 
that well-remembered one, which had left a chill 
upon his recollections. His heart opened to the 
old places, and the old people too—‘“ the neigh- 
bors.” 

That Miss Delmege was still single, was a fact 
that made itself known to him, unasked, during 
the first hour’s exercise of his new duties. Mr. 
Delmege bad engaged in milling; and to spare 
the time of a confidential clerk, and avoid the 
risk of trusting other parties, Jane sometimes 
walked to the bank, to lodge or draw any con- 
siderable sum. Here her old lover encountered 
her. Hearing her name called out, he turned 
round, and found her standing before him. Her 
hand was extended with a check; but he could 
not do less, for old acquaintance sake, than offer 





to take both together. 
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« You’ve returned here,” observed she, with 
some embarrassment of manner. 

“Yes:” he refrained from adding, “as man- 
ager.” She could perceive that fact—and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ And I am not sorry to find myself once 
mere at home.” 

Some indifferent remarks followed reciprocal 
inquiries for Mr. and Mrs. Delmege, and the 
twins. His years of absence lay, bridge-like, 
between their past and present: it was ground 
on which both stood at ease. 

“May I thank you to look at that,” said the 
lady at length, glancing at the check, “I am 
rather in haste.” 

“Certainly ; excuse my detaining you so long,” 
replied the gentleman, as he took up the flutter- 
ing bit of paper. Then adding: ‘‘ One moment ; 
pray pardon me; I am still new here,” he moved 
toward his own office, reaching, as he passed, the 
check to an accountant. Miss Delmege saw, or 
thought she saw, his countenance changing, 
meantime, to the official dubiousness of “ ac- 
count overdrawn?!” It was with a proud swell 
of the heart she felt she had come to claim 
money, not to ask credit. She could expect no 
tender remembrance of the past from the young 
manager, and she looked for none in transacting 
business with him. And yet she misjudged 
somewhat the feelings and motives that she can- 
vassed ; they leaned over the counter far more 
than she supposed. Never had John Checkley 
been so little disposed to quarrel with her con- 
duct as at the moment when she was questioning 
herself of its necessity, or even its dignity. He 
had condemned her weakness before he had had 
opportunity to estimate his own. It was with a 
thrill of the heart he remembered that his old 
avowal was to that hour unretracted and un- 
rejected—that he was, in fact, her suitor still, if 
he desired to appear in that relation. It was this 
returning love, that had swept across her path 
and ebbed away with changing circumstances 
years before, which now said to itself: “It might 
perhaps serve her better than in aiding her 
father's projects if—’ Here a great letter D cut 
short suppositions. A fair balance in the book 
before him, showed that the Delmeges in nowise 
needed friendly aid. They were yet well to do— 
remarkably well for these overwhelming times. 
The paying of the customary parting compliments 
was all needed at his hands just then; and he 
returned, feeling himself a little put aback, 
though why he would have found it hard to say. 
While the teller and Miss Delmege counted and 
recounted the money, he filled up the time for 
himself with a vague and rather careless expres- 
sion of “having purposed to inquire for Mrs. 
Delmege as soon as business would permit.” 
Whether it was, that through the obviously 
increased coldness of his manner, Miss Delmege 
saw something of what really had been passing 
through his mind, or that she was prompted by 
the habit of hospitality, she thought proper to 


a very observable miscount in her transfer of cash 
received ; the gentleman to go through his books 
with a brain not altogether clear. Through deb- 
its and credits flitted many strange items. Hopes, 
fears, doubts, took place of pounds, shillings, and 
pence ; ranging themselves down the double col- 
umns, mingling and changing, till at length the 
manager brought them to a check. 

‘* Why not to-day?!” said he, shutting up the 
book. “It is not 1 who should be backward, if 
she is willing to recall old times ; and if not, the 
sooner I know her mind the betier for my own.” 
This settled, he was able to give all his attention, 
if not quite all his heart, to the interests of the 
worthy governor and directors to whom he was 
indebted for the means to press his own just 
then. This very thought was enough to make a 
hopeful lover a zealous, earnest man of business ; 
and the new manager gained the top of the 
wheel in the rapid revolution of genteel opinion 
that day in Fountainstown. Long-headed vice- 
chairmen of poor-law boards, starched J. P.s, and 
affronted forty-fifth cousins affiliated with as kin- 
dred genius, or hailed as the triumphant and irre- 
pressible aspiring of thorough breeding, what the 
manager set down to a simple, honest instinct, 
favoring circumstances, and perhaps one little in- 
cident that he would not return on to analyze. 
The county club talked of the height of his fore- 
head ; he in his inmost soul thanked Providence. 
When the clock struck three, he sprang, like a 
school-boy, from his seat, oversaw the closing ar- 
rangements, and hurried away once more to the 
old house in Spring Lane. 

The ladies were at home. Checkley began 
something to the younger of “ fears he might be 
even more occupied the next days,” but her 
mother’s welcome and inquiries cut short an ex- 
planation that was not much needed. Jane 
scarcely spoke. Mrs. Delmege invited him “ to 
stay, without ceremony, for the day, believing 
that he was free from home engagements/’ He 
confirmed her suppositions; then paused, and 
looked at Jane. Jane looked out of the window ; 
she remembered he was now manager. He, too, 
remembered the same fact, and it prompted ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, even though she would 
not second it. He laid by his hat, and with it 
the remnant of constraint that had hung round 
him previously. Conversation was resumed and 
kept up between him and the elder lady; the 
younger sat in the window, listening or thinking, 
as might be—Checkley wondered which. Yet 
when, on the entrance of a second guest to Mrs. 
Delmege, an opportunity of ascertaining offered, 
he would not use it. Mr. Delmege was expect- 
ed home to dine; and the manager desired to 
make sure that, taking one thing with another, 
he would be acceptable as a son-in-law. He 
was not wholly sanguine of the result. For 
himself, he had attained a full sense of the ‘ no- 
bility of labor ;’ and could look with ease—with- 
out envy or contempt—on those who had not 


reply, that mamma would be very happy to see | had opportunity to make a like acquisition. He 
him. 


They parted: the lady to go home, and make 


could make ample allowance for the sway of feel- 
ings that, save on one point only, could no 
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longer give him trouble. His apprehensions of 
refusal were just strong enough to make accept- 
ance delightful. Meantime, he made his passing 
companionship agreeable to Mrs. Delmege and 
her friend; and meantime, too, Jane withdrew 
from the window, and joined their little group. 
Perhaps the recollections wafted thither, with 
the odor of the primroses and cowslips from over 
the park-wall, were not altogether pleasant. 

Mr. Delmege arrived in due time. His wel- 
come to “ our new manager and old acquaintance, 
my dear,” was both hearty and discriminative— 
he was just the man to make his feelings felt. 
The manager was made to make himself at home. 
He might have forgotten there was such a thing 
as coal in creation, had he not been keeping it 
determinedly before his mind’s eye all that live- 
long summer afternoon. 

“Take your wine, Checkley. Here’s your 
good health, and further promotion !” cried his 
host, when the ladies had passed away to the 
drawing-room. 

As a most natural apropos to his acknowledg- 
ments, came an avowal of the young manager's 
“entire satisfaction in his present place, if, only, 
the position he had some time held in Fountains- 
town, formed no bar to his pressing an old, un- 
changed attachment to Miss Delmege—” 

«* Not a bit of it,” answered her father, inter- 
rupting him. “Am I not dabbling in trade my- 
self now? A miller may shake hands with a 
collier any day. Jesting apart, my dear Check- 


ley, that thorough-bred idleness we Irish gentry 
used to pique ourselves upon, is fast becoming 


obsolete—may all our woes go with it! If Jane 
be pleased, as I have very little doubt she will 
be, I know no one in whose hands | should hold 
her happiness more safe. I know, my dear fel- 
low, and feel how handsomely you acted toward 
my family, at a time when Jane's little fortune 
would have been a matter of some moment to 
you.” - 

John Checkley sprang up stairs three steps at 
a time. The two elder ladies looked round in 
surprise to see a gentleman so soon in the draw- 
ing-room ; Jane kept gazing straight before her, 
till, at a whisper of “ Will you allow me to speak 
one moment with you there?’ she rose and 
walked with him to the window. 

“Do you remember, Jane,” said he, “the last 
time we stood here together 1” 

“It was not here—it was down stairs,” she 
replied with a blush and half smile. 

“True: so it was indeed. That is a favorable 
omen. Will you reconsider now what I said to 
you then? On my side, all is the same. I took 
your hand then without hope or wish to keep it : 
there is mine now; will you take it!—'tis a 
hand with a heart in it.” 

“T did not expect you would ever think of me 
again,” said Jane ingenuously. 

“Do you suppose I ever ceased to think of 
you ” 

“Not quite, perhaps. I did not deserve re- 
membrance from you.” 





ger frankly. “ If you had made me at all less 
miserable then, I might be far less happy now.” 

One month after, John Checkley gave Jane 
Delmege a partner's right in the honors and 
emoluments of the “ Bank-house.” Across the 
river, in the distance, lies Monally, its old trees 
and gray walls fair in the sunshine of a pleasure 
yet to come. 





THE BETROTHED CHILDREN. 
_ is not uncommon in Egypt, both among 

Christians and Mohammedans, when children 
of opposite sexes are born to friends near about 
the same time, for the parents to betroth them, 
either by a verbal promise or by binding ceremo- 
nies. From that time forth they are looked upon 
by all the world as belonging to one another, al- 
most as part of the same being ; and the female 
marriage-brokers, the professional match-makers 
of the East, never feel any interest in the beauty 
of the girl or the accomplishments of the boy. 
The maiden, however, is esteemed to be especially 
fortunate. The probabilities of the future are in 
her favor. At any rate, she is protected from the 
chance of being sold to some man five or six times 
her age. She has a reasonable expectation that 
what happiness can be secured by parity of years 
and conformity of education it is in her power to 
enjoy. There are plenty of chances of misery 
left. 

Ideas of this kind formed the staple of the con- 
versation of Zacharias and Mathias, two Levan- 
tine merchants established in Cairo, when they 
resolved, as they smoked a friendly pipe together, 
that Yazir, who had been born about a year pre- 
viously, and Lulu, who was then only a month 
old, should in process of time be united. The 
proposal came from Zacharias, the father of the 
boy. He was a widower, and could therefore 
venture to form an energetic resolution, and carry 
it into effect, without crossing his threshold in 
the interval. Mathias was not so free; but his 
companion’s eloquence persuaded him into giving 
a sacred promise in the name of Lulu, the Pearl. 
It is true that in his own mind he said, “If my 
wife has any reason to urge against this, and 
abuses me, I can retract and lay the sin of false- 
hood at her door.” 

He returned home in a timid mood. The gate 
of his courtyard was shut, and it was only by 
battering it with a stone, and making a great 
noise, that he succeeded in obtaining admission. 
He found his wife sitting in the courtyard in com- 
pany with an ill-looking woman. A black girl, 
squatting near, held Lulu on her knees, and some- 
times put her lips to its cheek. The heart of 
Mathias swelled with delight ; and, lifting up his 
great mustaches with both hands, he steoped to 
kiss it. 

“Verily, O my lord,” said his wife, looking 
pleased, “‘thou hast reason to be proud of thy 
offspring.” 

“She is indeed beauteous as a pearl, and will 
resemble thee.” 

‘‘ That is not it,” quoth the mother, who was 


“T am not sure of that,” said the young mana- | occupied with other thoughts. “There are many 
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beautiful children; but few are destined, like 
ours, to be won in marriage by a prince—a ruler 
of many lands and of much people.” 

Mathias glanced from his wife to the ill-looking 
woman, and from the ill-looking woman to his 
child, and back again to his wife; and, being of 
confined intellect, remained puzzled. 

“Thou must learn,” quoth the mother, “ that 
this woman is one who knows things, who can 
dive into the mysteries of the past and of the fu- 
ture, who can see what is invisible, and sound 
what is fathomless.” 

The merchant made a sort of courtesy of re- 
spect toward the learned lady ; but an ironical 
suppleness about his knees displeased her. 

** Yes, unbeliever,” she exclaimed, “ all these 
things and much more am I able to accomplish ; 
and I have foreseen that the child Lulu will, 
within fifteen summers, become the wife of a pow- 
erful sultan.” 

“Then what shall I say to my friend Zacha- 
rias, to whose son Yazir I have this day betrothed 
her?” 

The ambitious mother became pale with rage ; 
and, not having the prudence of her Western sis- 
ters, did not content herself with uttering sharp 
words, that pierce so deep and sting so sharply, 
but took off her slipper, and threw it in Mathias’s 
face. Then she began using all the descriptive 
epithets that were disparaging with which her 
memory was stored; so that the young slave girl, 
who had only just come from the uncivilized parts 
of Africa, opened her mouth so wide that she 
might almost have swallowed the object of dispute. 
Perhaps because she thought she would do it, the 
mother seized Lulu, and, running to a well in the 
corner of the courtyard, held her babe over it, 
and declared that if Mathias did not promise in- 
stantly to go, quarrel with his friend, and break 
off the arrangement— Her gestures expressed 
the consequence. The worthy man promised 
any thing. 

He was quite right, say those who tell this 
story, to get the child out of the angry mother’s 
hands at any cost; for, although at first there 
was only a threat, there is no knowing how far 
she might have been provoked by contradiction. 
A tolerable number of “I will’s” and “ You 
shant’s” rapidly interchanged (for they are ex- 
pressions as current in Arabic as in English), may 


irritate a passionate woman to murder. But when | 
‘all his life. The excellent Zacharias was never 


Zara had taken the child out of reach, up-stairs, 
and was stilling its cries by putting her great black 
thumb in its mouth, why did not Mathias seize a 
stout palm branch, and administer a little whole- 
some correction? That is what the narrators 
want to know ; because, if he had, a great deal 
of misfortune might have been averted. 

As it was, Mathias went another way to work. 
He approached his wife, and fondled her, and re- 
peated his promise, and took a great many un- 
necessary oaths, in hearing of the ill-looking 
woman, and went out again to find Zacharias, at 
first with the resolution of explaining the whole 
matter to him, and begging his indulgence. How- 





weakness in so straightforward a manner. Weak 
people never can do such a thing ; otherwise, in- 
deed, they would be strong. 

“ Zacharias,” said he, entering his friend’s 
warehouse, ‘1 come to repeat my promise, and 
hear you repeat yours ; but I have remembered 
a foolish prophecy that I once heard, namely, that 
if ever I betrothed a child before the age of ten 
years it would surely die. This is nonsense; but 
were my wife to learn what has happened she 
would be unhappy. Let us agree, therefore, to 
keep it to ourselves ; or, if thou hast mentioned 
it to any body already, thou must deny it. [ ask 
this for the sake of our friendship.” 

Zacharias looked very hard at his friend ; and, 
seeing him blush, suspected that he was not tell- 
ing the truth. However, not having attached 
much importance to the betrothal, and being oc- 
eupied with matters of business, he easily agreed 
to what was required of him. Mathias went away 
delighted, saying to himself, “ In ten years who 
knows what may happen! Perhaps my wife may 
be in Paradise t” 

Time passed away, and every year the Pearl 
became more beautiful; so that when she had 
reached the age of nine, already the marriage- 
brokers, from whom the betrothal had been kept 
a secret, began to come to the house and compli- 
ment the mother, and suggest that foresight was 
a great virtue, and that it would be well to look 
round for a good match. They had seen the child 
at the bath, and had turned the heads of five old 
gentlemen, three wealthy merchants, and a good 
many youths, with descriptions of her charms. In 
three years more, they said, she would be worthy 
to be the bride of a prince. 

When they repeated these compliments to the 
mother, that ambitious woman smiled proudly. 
They were not accustomed to this, and redoubled 
their efforts to open negotiations. One of them 
especially came almost every day on behalf of 
Sidi Yusuf, who was said to be the richest, and 
was certainly the oldest, merchant in all Egypt. 
But all was in vain. The wife of Mathias waited 
patiently for the appearance of a prince. 

Meanwhile, Yazir also grew, and became the 
pride of his parent. Before he was ten years of 
age he could read like an Effendi, and was capa- 
ble in accounts. One day in the bazaar, during 
the absence of his father, he concluded a bargain 
for a bale of goods as if he had been a merchant 


weary of boasting of Yazir’s cleverness and 
beauty. He still remained desirous of uniting 
him to the daughter of his friend; and, when he 
heard much talk of Lulu’s perfections among his 
fellow-merchants, some of whom openly, and 
others secretly, had determined to ask her in mar- 
riage, he smiled to think how certain their disap- 
pointment was. Occasionally he reminded Mathi- 
as on the subject, to that worthy man’s extreme 
annoyance ; for there was no sign that the mother 
of the Pearl had for the present any longing to be 
admitted into Paradise, and no hope that the com- 
ing prince would be forgotten. 





ever, he could not make up his mind to admit his 


When the ten years were fulfilled, Zacharias, 
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taking his son by the hand, went to Mathias, and 
said before witnesses, “‘ There is no longer need 
of concealment. It is fitting that the ceremony 
of betrothal between my boy and thy daughter 
should now publicly take place.” 

The by-standers opened their eyes till they be- 
came as round as the eyes of owls; and exclaim- 
ed “‘ Yeh!” in token of astonishment. Mathias 
stammered, and turned red and pale, and twitch- 
ed his cloak with his hands. There was no es- 
caping. So, making up his mind to be courageous, 
he frankly confessed that his wife would not be- 
troth Lulu to any one, because she destined her 
to be the bride of a prince. When he had told 
all, the auditors laughed heartily from various 
causes. Some of them had been paying a mar- 
riage broker for years, to plead their cause with 
the mother of Lulu, and they laughed to hide their 
vexation. Others were delighted to observe the 
angry face of Zacharias, and the deprecating pos- 
ture of Mathias: and all were amused at the idea 
of a Christian prince coming from some unknown 
kingdom in search of this Pearl. The fact is, as 
they knew, that there is no princely family exist- 
ing whose theological tenets do not distinctly dif- 
fer from those of their people; so that, as they 
could not conceive the possibility of Lulu taking 
a husband from another race, the whole affair ap- 
peared to them infinitely comic. These Levant- 
ines intermarry until it is a wonder they retain 
any respectable qualities, mental or physical. 

A good sturdy quarrel, perhaps a little beard- 


pulling, seemed likely to take place; but suddenly 
Yazir, who, though only eleven years of age, fan- 
cied he had some right to an opinion in this mat- 
ter, stepped boldly forward and said, “O my 
father, what is there in this Lulu that we should 


be unhappy on her account? Let her wait until 
her prince comes to ask for her. Perhaps the sun 
may one day rise and shine upon her in beggar’s 
rags. Then she will fall at my feet, and ask me 
to have pity on her.” 

“And then—what then?” said an old man 
with a long white beard, who had watched the 
scene with interest. 

“I will say, ‘ Sister, thy misfortune is not thy 
fault.’ I will clothe her, and feed her; and per- 
haps God may reward me.” 

Few noticed these childish words, except as an 
evidence of amiability ; but they served to prevent 
any further dispute between Mathias and Zaeh- 
arias. The old man with the white beard patted 
the boy on the head, and muttered a prediction 
of good fortune. In the East the words of the 
aged are believed to be prophetic. The verge of 
the grave is there regarded as the verge ef all fu- 
ture time—the point at which the mists of life 
begin to thin away, and let in the beams of eterni- 
ty. All the by-standers, therefore, were satisfied 
that whether Yazir ultimately possessed the Pearl 
or not, he was destined to happiness. 

As the prediction was founded on an evidence 
of goodness, perhaps this confidence of theirs was 
not altogether ill-founded. It is a common thing 





this is not quite true; for many mishaps are the 
consequences of our own bad passions, which 
have their origin within and not without. The 
Orientals firmly believe that all disasters that 
have merely external causes are compensated 
even in this life. 

The two merchants did not trouble themselves 
much about what the old man in the white beard 
said. They were both angry, although the child’s 
words put a stop to further conflict. Zacharias 
went away resolved to look out for a bride for his 
son, if possible, fifty times more beautiful than 
Luiu; and Mathias returned home to quarrel 
with his wife, and then to humble himself before 
her. Age had rendered her more fierce than 
ever, and more confirmed in her superstitious 
belief. 

Retribution, however, soon came. Not many 
days afterward, news was brought to Mathias, 
that a caravan which he had dispatched to Syria 
laden with precious merchandize, had been at- 
tacked by the Bedouins, and robbed. This was 


| a heavy blow, for he had not only embarked all 


his disposable capital in the venture, but had 
borrowed money to speculate on a grand scale. 
It is true that he expected one or two more cara- 
vans to return about this time ; their arrival would 
have enabled him to meet all the demands that 
would be made upon him. But no news of them 
came; and Mathias began to fear that Providence 
had determined to punish him by utter ruin. At 
another time he would have gone to his friend 
Zacharias, certain of assistance; but now he 
knew that he would be repulsed with derision. 

The news of his disaster spread through the 
city ; and the shrofis or bankers who had lent 
money to him began to press for payment. He 
begged them to wait until the arrival of his cara- 
van from Soudan, which was expected every day ; 
but the more he prayed for time, the more fierce 
they grew, and menaced at last to cite him before 
the Shah Bander, and send him to prison. 

That was an uncomfortable season for the wife 
of Mathias. Even had he been unable to trace 
his misfortune to her, it is probable that she would 
have still borne the chief brunt of his ill-humor. 
We often profess to envy women because they 
are exempt from all pecuniary cares ; but in truth 
there is not a loss nor a disappointment of any 
kind which men suffer, that does not embitter 
some hour of family life. When the Eastern 
merchant has failed in a speculation he generally 
finds the meat ill done, and the house out of order. 
Mathias felt that he could reproach his wife with- 
out injustice ; and of course he made the most 
of the opportunity. The poor woman’s sin after 
all, was merely misplaced anxiety for her daugh- 
ter’s welfare ; but this had led her to disregard 
her husband’s honor, to diminish his respect, to 

e him from his friends, and to endanger 
the fortune of Lulu herself—for the little girl had 
been brought up with ambitious notions. Al- 
ready she began to talk with contempt of her 


| companions, and even of her parents, saying, “1 
to say that the strokes of ill-fortune fall with im- | 
partiality upon the evil and the virtuous. Bat | 


am born to be a princess, and this is sufficient for 
the happiness of all those who belong to me. It 
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is necessary that my wishes should be satisfied. 
I must have finer dresses than any one else— 
even than my mother.” 


Mathias, therefore, had much to say, and the |i 


fame of his domestic dissensions spread abroad. 
The poor women of the neighborhood, whose 
husbands brought them home a few piastres daily, 
and contented them, were not sorry to talk of 
the fine lady who never went out except on the 
back of a high ass, with two slaves to attend her 
—one to clear the way with a whip, the other 
with his hand on the saddle, to prevent her fall- 
ing—and whe now, it was rumored, passed her 
days in weeping and wailing. It soon became 
known, indeed, that Mathias, when too late, had 
asserted his right of authority ; and had become 
master of his own house, just as he was about to 
abandon it. The creditors were eager ; and there 
remained salvation only in flight. One day, there- 
fore, Mathias collected some household property, 
sold it to a broker, made a parcel of a few valu- 
ables, and when sunset came, started with his 
wife and daughter, leaving Cairo by the iron gate. 
He intended to take boat for Damietta, and that 
way escape to Syria, where he had some relations. 

He had not gone far before a rapid step was 
heard behind ; and a soft voice called his name. 
He pressed on hastily ; but soon Yazir came run- 
ning up out of breath. The wife of Mathias rec- 
ognized him, and began to curse him; but the 
boy said; ‘ Be not angry, O mother. This is a 
misfortune which can not be avoided. But be- 
hold, father Mathias, thou shalt not go forth with- 
out assistance. My father has heard of thy de- 
parture, and sends this purse for thy expenses on 
the way.” 

So saying, he placed a leathern purse in the 
hands of the merchant, who stooped down toward 
him and kissed him. All hearts beat high. The 
mother of Lulu felt the tears run down her cheeks ; 
and Lulu herself, wayward girl as she was, came 
to Yazir, and taking his hand, put it to her lips, 
and said : 

‘‘O prince—may happiness encircle thee as 
the halo encircleth the moon !” 

Her parents felt that this was a renewal of the 
betrothal; but they said nothing, and presently 
were pursuing their flight, while Yazir remaine4 
standing by the road-side. 

The boy was now nearly twelve years of age, 
tall, strong, and handsome ; and more intelligent 
and knowing than lads are at fifteen in Western 
countries. He had already acquired all the in- 
struments of knowledge necessary in the East. 
He could read, and write, and was capable at ac- 
counts. He already understood business, and his 
father had confidence in him. But the words of 
Lulu entered his mind. They had talked so much 
in his presence of the betrothal that he understood 
something of his father’s wishes, though he knew 
not their importance. It seemed to him that his 
life had an object, which was the possession of 
Lulu; and he was too young to debate much on 
the means. If he had spoken to Zacharias he 
would learned that circumstances had alter- 





mote this marriage, which had seemed s0 appro- 
priate at a different time. But a certain shame- 

facedness withheld the boy ; who, moreover, mis- 

the import of his father’s generosity 

on the night of Mathias’s departure. A bias was 

given to his mind and increased every day. 

Time passed ; and the thoughts of Yazir dwelt 
always on the absent Lulu. At first he was in- 
fluenced by filial affection. If he saw his father 
sad, he said to himself, «‘ It is because I am not 
the husband of Lulu.” If he were urged to be- 
come wise and rich, he thought, “ It is that I may 
be worthy of Lulu.” His soul ever aspired in 
one direction toward Lulu. 

The time came, when every thing in this out- 
ward world began from some mysterious cause to 
appear more beautiful in his eyes ; when the ma- 
jesty of the heavens at night, with all its throb- 
bing stars, was revealed to him; when the breeze 
at eventide, that had formerly been voiceless, 
seemed full of magic eloquence ; when the trill 
of birds and the hum of insects in the pomegran- 
ate and mulberry groves filled him with strange 
sensations; when the prattle of children smote 
his heart, and the glances of women pierced his 
brain like gleams of sunshine. Then it was that 
Lulu ceased to be a mere name, and was changed 
into a lovely form never absent from his dreams. 

Zacharias, from whom propriety had not de- 
parted, seldom spoke of his absent friend; but 
talked frequently of finding a peerless bride for 
Yazir. This would have been easy; for all 
mothers noticed the youth in the street, and wish- 
ed that their daughters might have the good-for- 
tune to please him. But the merchant was now 
in no hurry. If any one spoke to him on the 
subject he said, ‘‘ There is a time for all things.” 
The truth was, that time, which destroys all pas- 
sions—even love—had in him destroyed anger. 
Besides, it is no rare thing for the aged, when 
they feel life slipping from them, to return to 
some caprice they formerly cherished, which re- 
minds them of younger days, and allows them, 
in fancy at least, to step back from the inevitable 
doom. 

Zacharias had written recently to Syria, en- 
deavoring to learn some tidings of Mathias ; but 
his correspondents told him that they had searched 
in vain. Mathias had indeed arrived safely in 
Beyrout ; but, after remaining there a year, had 
disappeared. Some speculations in which he had 
engaged had utterly failed; and it was believed 
that he had gone away in absolute poverty. This 
intelligence made Zacharias sick at heart; but 
there was no remedy, and he devoured his chagrin 
in secret. 

One day Yazir, now a fine handsome youth, 
came to his father and said that a caravan was 
about soon to start for Bassora, by way of Damas- 
cus, and that he wished to take this opportunity 
to travel and see the world ; for without experi- 
ence of many countries what merchant can pros- 
per? Zacharias was now old, and heard this 
wish with a deep-drawn sigh; but he knew it to 
be reasonable, and gave his consent, and collected 





ed; he had now no longer any desire to pro- 





a large amount of merchandise, and bought cam- 
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els, and selected the most trustworthy servants, 
and made a present to the chief of the caravan. 
The old man with the white beard who had pro- 
phesied happiness to Yazir, gave him fresh en- 
couragement, and furnished him with a rule of 
conduct which he saw might be of use to him: 
“Never be astonished—neither at danger nor 
good fortune.” 

Yazir parted with his father after both had 
wept, and went forth into the desert. In the re- 
cusses of his own mind there still lingered a hope 
that he might be one day united to Lulu; and it 
was to endeavor to ascertain her fate that he had 
wished to go by way of Damascus. On arriving 
in that city, instead of endeavoring to dispose of 
his merchandise, he occupied all his time in fruit- 
less inquiries. After a stay of three months he 
departed for Bassora; but when the caravan had 
traveled for twenty days, a cloud of Bedouins, 
mounted on camels and horses, surrounded them 
and attacked them, slaying those who resisted and 
making prisoners of the rest. Yazir, remember- 
ing the advice that had been given him, and see- 
ing that successful defense was impossible, sat 
down quietly and waited until the Bedouins 
came to him, and ordered him to follow them. 
They seemed surprised at the tranquillity of his 
demeanor; especially when they learned that he 
was one of the richest merchants of the com- 
pany; and treated him far more favorably than 
the rest, abstaining from tying his hands, and 
promising to keep him well until such time as he 
could get friends to come with a ransom. 

As he was left at liberty Yazir found no diffi- 
culty, after spending two or three days in the 
Bedouin encampment, in selecting the best horse 
belonging to the tribe, and in riding away one 
night at full speed. From words that he had 
heard, he knew that the city of Ardesh was at 
no great distance, and he felt confident of being 
able to reach it. He rode all night, and expect- 
ed to see palm-trees and green pastures by the 
morning. But a plain of sand stretched on every 
side. He had mistaken the direction, and enter- 
ed a boundless desert, which even the Bedouins 
do not traverse. He did not know whether to 
advance or retreat, so he allowed the horse to 
gallop whither he would. Thus he proceeded all 
day, until at length, just as he was about to give 
himself up to despair, he came in sight of a 
splendid city, built according to a style of archi- 
tecture wholly unknown to him. He rods for- 
ward and entered the cultivated country that sur- 
rounded it. The roads were full of people, seem- 
ingly waiting for some arrival. When he ap- 
proached they advanced with drawn swords and 
brandished spears, shouting : 

* Wilt thou be king over us?” 

Believing he had to do with a company of 
madmen, and remembering the advice that had 
been given him, he replied calmly: 

“Certainly. I came with that intention.” 

Upon this, there was a huge sound of human 
voices, and trampling of feet, and clanging of 
gongs; and Yazir was conducted into the city, 
amidst the acclamations of the populace. He 


was installed in a splendid palace, and requested 
to dispense justice, and execute the laws. 

He soon learned that it was the custom in that 
city when a king died, for the population to sally 
forth in the direction of the desert, and to wait 
for the first wanderer who, separated from some 
caravan, had lost his way, and was expecting 
naught but death. According to their notion, a 
king raised to the throne from the extremity of 
despair would not be likely soon to acquire pride 
and ferocity. Sometimes they had found them- 
selves mistaken ; but they had a remedy in their 
hands. It was their practice to test the courage 
of the newcomers by running at them, as they 
did at Yazir, shouting and brandishing their 
weapons; and they continued for scme time 
playing the same trick. If a monarch, there- 
fore, showed a bad character, they soon contrived 
that an accident should happen; the throne be- 
came vacant, and the population went out again 
to the borders of the desert. 

Yazir, though he would have preferred con- 
tinuing his journey to Bassora, or returning to 
Cairo, consented to rule over this strange peo- 
ple; whose manners he found to be in many re- 
spects harsh and repulsive. When not in want of 
a king, they received all strangers roughly, and 
compelled them by ill-treatment to depart from 
their territory very quickly. Yazir, by an edict, 


ordered that this should no longer be, and con- 
trived to instill hospitable views into the people of 
Goran, for such was the name of the place. 


He 
made it a custom that all strangers who arrived 
should be led into a certain room of his palace, 
and kindly received and fed; and he used to go 
and look at them through a vailed window. All 
people celebrated his goodness; and the fame 
thereof spreading, travelers for the first time be- 
gan to arrive at the city of Goran. 

One day it was told to Yazir that three persons, 
a man and two women, apparently beggars, had 
been taken to his reception-room. The strangers 
were no other than the merchant Mathias, his 
wife, and his daughter Lulu, reduced to the ex- 
treme of poverty. Lulu, ripened into perfect wo- 
manhood, was more beautiful than ever. Yazir 
gazed at them with tears falling from his eyes. 
They were evidently worn with travel and suffer- 
ing, and ate as if they had been long famished. 
When they were somewhat recovered, he called 
them before him, revealed his name and his con- 
dition ; and before, from very wonder, they could 
find time to answer, he turned to Lulu, and said: 

“O fair one, wilt thou have a prince for thy 
husband ?” 

Mathias hung his head; and his wife threw 
herself at Yazir’s feet. But Lulu ran to his 
side, and seized her mother’s hand, and ccom- 
manded her in the tone of a queen, not to hum- 
ble herself. The marriage was soon celebrated ; 
and all the people were glad for three weeks. 

Then, certain great families, who had hoped to 
raise one of their daughters to the throne, began 
to stir up dissatisfaction. A revolt was immi- 
nent. So the prince, making his preparaWigns se- 





cretly, stole away one night with his wife and 
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Mathias, and the wife of Mathias, and they hast- 
ened in the direction of Ardesh: leaving the peo- 
ple of Goran once more without a sovereign. On 
their way they met a cobbler escaping from his 
creditors, and informed him of the good fortune 
that awaited him if he arrived in time at Goran. 
Whether he succeeded to the throne they never 
knew; for they hastened with all speed back to 
Damascus, and thence to Egypt, and gladdened 
the heart of Zacharias: who lived long to wit- 
ness the happiness of his son, who had been a 
prince, and of his new daughter who had been a 
beggar. 


THE NURSE’S REVENGE. 

basa a splendid wedding was that of Dorinda, 

Countess of Leverglen, expected tobe! Just 
twenty-one and come (though, alas! by the death 
of a loving father) into possession of her title 
and fortune, with beauty enough to have drawn 
half the nobility of England to her feet without 
either, and about to be wedded to one of the hand- 
somest and most fastidious of noblemen (Charles, 
Marquis of Willsbury), her earthly felicity seemed 
perfect and assured. Perhaps though her style 
of beauty might not have suited every taste, it 
was of aregalkind. Tall, commanding in figure, 
the height of a Juno, though not the full propor- 
tion of one, swan-like neck, head firm and well 
set, hair glossy and black when left to its natural 
color, eyes dark and flashing, with a skin which 
would have seemed marble had it not been relieved 
by the full bright color of youth and health. A 
grace and majesty which spoke of association with 
courts and courtliness all her life, and that pride 
which however unamiable it may be in the sight 
of One before whom the best and noblest of us 
are but as dust, yet sat on Lady Leverglen not 
amiss for the fire it lent her eyes or the grace it 
imparted to her mien. Her marriage was to take 
place as soon as possible, and finely the dress- 
makers and jewelers were hurried to get ready 
to deck the noble young bride in time. The 
dowager, Lady Leverglen, doted on her daughter, 
though there was so little resemblance between 
them personally that no one would have supposed 
them mother and daughter, Lady Leverglen, the 
dowager, being short and slight, and not even in 
her youth could have boasted of much beauty. 
The late lord himself, I believe, was any thing but 
a handsome man; therefore both parents rejoiced 
exceedingly in their daughter’s queenly and sur- 
passing charms. The young Lady Dorinda’s 
mother had been unable to nurse her own child, 
and the infant had been confided to the care of a 
Welsh nurse, and had resided in Wales, till at 
two years old she was restored to her doting 
parents, an infantine model of strength and loveli- 
ness. A pension had been settled on the ‘“* Welsh 
woman,” who came frequently to London to visit 
her foster child, till her visits becoming tiresome 
and inconvenient, Lord Leverglen, from whose 
example his daughter seemed to take her great 
pride, forbade her future coming. Some of the 
old servants of the family, who remembered Gyn- 
neth Apreece, say that her brow darkened, and 











she clutched her fist in my lord’s face when he 
told her this, and said that he should one day rue 
his barbarity ; but it had all no effect, except to 
give additional force to his determination; so 
Mrs. Apreece, at that time a woman past forty 
years of age, went away heaping curses in Welsh 
on the earl and his tyranny, as she chose to call 
it; and indeed I can not help thinking it did 
seem a little hard to the poor woman—foster 
mothers often having the tenderest affection for 
the children whom they have nourished at their 
bosoms. Perhaps she was as much mortified at 
the indifference of the child, who even then put 
up its little hands to push her, and said in its 
baby accents, ‘“‘Do away—do away.” But she 
never came to my lord’s grand mansion in Pimlico 
any more, ard they had ceased to hear any thing 
of her for years, except that she still lived and 
took her pension, which was paid her through a 
solicitor in a Welsh town contiguous to the village 
where Mrs. Apreece resided. Lady Dorinda, I 
believe, had entirely forgotten her old nurse, and 
if she ever thought about her, was satisfied with 
the reflection that her infirm years were provided 
for. As to affection, she would have smiled in 
contempt at the thought of such a feeling subsist- 
ing between the Countess of Leverglen and an 
old Welsh woman of low degree, merely because 
the said woman had had the honor of nursing her. 
Oh, pride ! how many, many shapes, Proteus-like, 
thou canst assume! now wearing the garb of 
charity ; then vain of thy silken robes and velvet 
trappings spun by a worm like thyself; anon re- 
joicing and holding aloft thy head, because thou 
art decked with bright and colored stones whose 
value is fictitious ; then puffed up, because mayhap 
in the reign of the first William thy remote progen- 
itor was known to be a silken fawning Norman 
adventurer, graced by the tyrant with the title of 
Baron in reward, maybe, for some ruthless san- 
guinary deed, or exulting over thy poor fellow for 
thy abundance of wealth which not thyself hast 
scraped together, or—but no wonder thou hast 
ascendency over the souls of mortals when thy 
promptings caused the downfall of angels 

Lady Leverglen’s was but the baser sort of pride, 
I fancy, for her station was surely high enough 
to admit of any condescension without such dero- 
gating from her nobility. So the last stitch was 
put into the wedding gown—a white satin sacque 
and tiffany petticoat—I remember it to have been 
richly embroidered with roses—and the last stroke 
of the pen was added to the settlements by which 
her title and possessions were to enrich the already 
overflowing coffers of the house of Willsbury. 
Proudly, and with almost the condescension of a 
sovereign, did Lady Leverglen receive her noble 
friends’ congratulations ; and at length the im- 
portant morning was ushered in— portentous 
omen !—by a lowering leaden canopy of sky that 
seemed momentarily about to deluge London with 
a fit of atmospheric weeping. It kept off, how- 
ever, this untimely rain, and at eleven o'clock the 
carriages almost blocked up Piccadilly. The 
ceremonial was fixed to take place in St. James's 
Church, and a dean was there to unite the happy 
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pair. There were dukes, countesses, earls, and 


even royalty nearly related to the throne, to grace | mad 


the auspicious union of mutual rank and wealth, 
with the additional felicity that Hymen at this 
altar was kept in countenance by Cupid. I had 
been in waiting at the bride’s dressing, to give 
the last touch to her attire, and afterward pro- 
ceeded on foot to the church to see the ceremony. 
I remarked, I believe, to Mrs. Pomander, the 
young countess’s own woman, how dull and op- 
pressed my lady seemed, and she answered, that 
it was no wonder, for she had been compelled to 
sit up all night, to preserve her ‘“‘ head,” after it 
had been under the hands of Coiffére, the French 
hair-dresser. Ah! dear me, what we underwent 
for fashion’s sake in those days; no one would 
believe now, only that it has become matter of 
history. 

But, to return to the wedding, there was a 
rare crowd about the church door, and the beadles 
in their gold-lace coats and gold-headed sticks 
had enough to do to keep order. Such a pro- 
cession of rank and beauty as filed off into that 
church! So there they were—satins and feath- 
ers, and flowers and tiffany, and lace, and pearls, 
and diamonds, flashing in the gloomy moming, 
as if to atone for the sun's absence. And after 
awhile, the splendid crowd having arranged itself 
into order, a deep solemnity pervaded the church, 
and the dean began the service of matrimony. 
He had read the opening address, and came to 
that solemn adjuration—“ I require and charge 
ye both (as ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed), that if either of you know any imped- 
iment why ye may not be lawfully joimed together 
in holy matrimony, ye do now confess it, for be 
ye well assured that so many as are coupled to- 
gether otherwise than God's Word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God, neither is their 
matrimony lawful.” As the dean slowly and im- 
pressively uttered the last word, there arose 
amidst the breathless silence in that church a 
strong, deep, yet slightly tremulous voice—* I 
forbid this marriage.” Every one turned round 
to look for the intruder, and a pause, terrible for 
the short time it lasted, came—while each one 
was asking himself if it was not a dream, or a 
trick of the imagination. The dean, who, of 
course, had discontinued reading, demanded, 
‘‘ What impediment exists!” Then a woman, 
tall, bony, and hard-featured, as one who had 
been accustomed to wind and weather, to hard 
and open toil, yet bearing traces of having pos- 
sessed in her youth great beauty, came forward. 
There was much shrinking among the dainty 
court dames, as this old, coarsely clad, homely 
object advanced toward the altar. She looked 
round at the grand company with an air of defi- 
ance, partaking, too, of a strange sort of exulta- 
tion. “She is mad,” said the dowager, Lady 


Leverglen, who was well-nigh fainting with ter- 
ror, and whom—her ladyship being much ad- 
dicted to hysterics—I every minute expected to 
see go off screaming. She reserved them, how- 
ever, till she had more time; then I remember 





three men could scarcely control her. ‘She is 
” 

“Tt would be a good thing for you and myself, 
my lady, if 1 was mad,” said the strange, odd 
woman, with a low reverence. “ But I am not: 
only a sinner, my lady—a great sinnev,” she 
cried, throwing her arms up wildly over her head, 
and looking, I thought, like some necromantie 
crone, or one of the weird sisters in Macbeth. 

“ Speak, woman,” said the dean; “though 
Aow you gained admission here g this noble 
company I know not—there must have been 
strange neglect ;” and his reverence looked se- 
verely at the gaping officials who were leisurely 
surveying this singular scene. ‘ Speak, I say,” 
he continued, “‘ and say how and why you have 
dared to interrupt the ceremonial of marriage be- 
tween these noble persons." 

« Just because, please your Reverence, or your 
Grace, as the case may be,” said the audacious 
woman, “for I don’t presume to understand the 
dress of High Church, being myself of the fold 
of the Reverend Jonas Carnaby, of sf 

*‘ Silence!” said the dean; “keep to the sub- 
ject. Your objection?” 

“ Just this—that yonder fair bride is, my lord, 
an impostor, and not what she seems.” 

Here was a general exclamation of horror, and 
a demand of what was meant. The bride, as 
white as her own sacque, was supported by the 
bridegroom, who looked, poor man, hot and be- 
wildered. 

“ This—that your fine young countess there is 
no countess ; she was changed at nurse. I was 
the nurse : I ought to know my own child—for 
I am her mother. And now, my lord, the bride- 
groom, you can marry as fast as you please. I, for 
one, make no objection to my own flesh and 
blood being a lady in earnest. Only I have told 
my crime—saved, saved my precious soul,” she 
said, again flinging her arms aloft. 

«Take her into the vestry,” said the dean. “1 
can not, my Lord Willsbury, proceed with the 
ceremony till this strange matter be cleared up.” 
He was interrupted by the bride fall‘ng heavily to 
the ground, for somehow Lord Willsbury was no 
longer supporting her; and there she lay, cold, 
and white as the nosegay in her breast. She was 
laid on a heap of pew-cushions in the vestry, 
where the friends of the families adjourned. The 
guests were politely requested to disperse, for there 
seemed no chance of the marriage taking place 
that day. Constables were called in, and the 
strange woman was given into their charge. And 
one by one, or in pairs, the company departed— 
many of them, I am afraid, to spread this strange 
business over the town, which afforded the fash- 
ionable world food for gossip many a day after. 

It turned out to be too true. The Welsh wo- 
man being examined strictly, the truth came out 
too certainly. It seems that the first thing that 
put the temptation in her heart was the fact that 
the real heiress of the Leverglens had taken the 
small-pox, and was so cruelly disfigured, that the 
nurse dreaded taking her home to my Lady Lev- 
ergien, whom she knew to wish that her little 





















































THE NURSE’S REVENGE. 








r should grow up abeauty. ‘‘ There was 
my own girl,” said Gyaneth Apreece, “a perfect 
picture—healthy, pretty, and full of spirit. The 
thought came across my mind, how the poor de- 
faced baby would be looked down on by her grand 
relations, and how no wealth, or being called ‘ my 
lady,’ could ever make up to her for the scorn her 
ugliness would bring down upon her ; and then I 
thought how my beautiful Polly would become a 
title ; and so, ‘he thought once admitted, the Evil 
One kept whispering in my ear and my heart, till 
I persuaded myself it was the best thing I could 
do. It was the wish to see my darling, and not 
to be forgotten by her, which made me take many 
a journey on foot from Wales; and then I got 
abused by my lord, and it was a great sorrow to 
my poorheart. My Polly came to forget me, and 
beat me away with her tiny baby hands. I was 
very wroth at that, for I loved my child, and no- 
thing but the sense of my great, great sin even now 
would have made me tell the truth. But I have 
been converted lately, and I could not die with 
such a sin on my soul. Besides, it is hard fora 
child to look down on her own mother, and, in 
short, I could bear it no longer.” 

Such was the miserable woman’s statement, 
sworn to on the Bible before a magistrate ; and 
the strong likeness, allowing for age, hardship, 
and poverty, between Gynneth and the unfortu- 
nate girl whom she claimed, was strong presump- 
tiveevidence. Lawyers were employed ; for poor 
Lady Leverglen’s heart and hopes were wrapped 
up in her supposed daughter, and revolted from 
the young woman, who, plain to positive ugliness, 
and rustic and ignorant in her manner and con- 
verse, had been fetched up from Wales to be in- 
troduced—poor thing—if necessary, to a fortune 
and title. Here again the truth was painfully 
apparent. Through the disfigurement of that 
scourge, the small-pox, the resemblance to her 
parents, Lord and Lady Leverglen, was manifest. 

The motive of revenge on the Leverglen family 
was, at first, supposed to be the cause; but in 
the course of these proceedings, the old woman 
was taken ill in London, and, it was apparent, had 
been arrested by death. In her last moments, she 
made a request to see the Dowager, the lawyers, 
and the Marquis of Wilisbury, as well as the two 
young women ; but she who has hitherto been 
called the Countess of Leverglen refused to come. 
Even in death the Welsh nurse’s eyes flamed 
with passion. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “ we shall soon meet 
where she must come.” 

She reiterated her statements on oath, made 
still more sacred by its being her dying one; and 
taking the sacrament, soon afterward expired. 
. . ++ And she to whose pride this crushing 
blow had arrived, she would not believe, for a 
long time, that this dreadful discovery was true. 
What! she, the delicately bred, the refined, the 
beautiful, made of the common clay which form- 
ed wretched Welsh peasants! Impossible! She 
shut herself up in her chamber, and caused it to 
be darkened, and became more imperious than 
ever. Lady Leverglen, who was distracted, came 








and sat by her, and soothed her awhile with flat- 
tering hopes and promises ; but the defection of 
my Lerd Willsbury, who had never recovered 
from the shame and disgrace of his wedding morn- 
ing, affected her too powerfully to be mastered. 
It was in vain that they who were admitted to see 
her said that if his affection was for her wealth 
and state, instead of for herself, it were well that 
she had found out her mistake. She would not 
acknowledge any thing to be well that involved 
the loss of worldly homage. It was of no use to 
represent that her charms and accomplishments 
being personal, she could not be deprived of them. 
“ Of what use were they,” she said, “ to poverty 
and disgrace” Lady Leverglen, to comfort her, 
assured her that, in the worst case, an allowance 
should be hers to live like a gentlewoman. 

“T thank you, madam,” she said, her eyes 
flashing scorn ; ‘‘ and I have doubtless your con- 
sent to marry the chaplain, or the hairdresser, or 
any who will take the vile disgraced changeling.” 

Then her mood would alter, and she would 
fling her arms round my lady’s neck, and crave 
indulgence, and passionately implore her to re- 
member if she knew not of some sign or mark by 
which she could be identified ; and these scenes 
went on till Gynneth’s death and final declaration, 
which there was no getting over. Lady Lever 
glen was compelled to say she would receive the 
real Countess of Leverglen as her daughter, and 
to intimate to Dorindo, or Polly as she had been 
christened, that she must depart to a retreat in 
the country till her feelings softened. My lady 
would gladly receive her as companion, still feel- 
ing for her like a daughter. Mrs. Pomander told 
me that to her dying day she would never forget 
the look of the ci-devant countess, but she only 
answered my lady with a “Certainly, madam; 
you shall be obeyed in every circumstance,” and 
turned round on her bed, which she had never 
quitted since they brought her to it after that 
terrible morning, and buried her face in the pil- 
lows, as if she wished no further discourse ; so 
my lady, who was nigh broken-hearted herself, 
left the room, and some hours after the invalid 
complained to Mrs. Pomander of a racking pain 
in her shoulder. 

“It is cold,” said the woman, who vowed that 
she knew not how to term her mistress. 

“T suppose so,” said Miss. ‘‘Send, Poman- 
der, for some laudanum to rub it with.” 

The laudanum was got—a pint bottleful—from 
the apothecary’s, and the shoulder well rubbed 
with it; and then Mrs. Pomander took her leave 
for the night. 

« Leave the bottle,” said her mistress, “on the 
toilet, lest this terrible pain returns.” 

The woman did so. 

* * am * * 

When Mrs. Pomander drew her young lady’s 
curtains next morning, there she lay in the still- 
ness of death. Alas! alas! it was a death self- 
inflicted—the haughty and impatient spirit had 
dared to rush to its Creator, not in humiliation 
and prayer, but in desperation and anger. He 
who is more merciful than the most merciful of 
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His frail judging creatures, had, it is to be hoped, 
pity on her wrath and rash madness. The laud- 
anum-bottle was half empty—she had swallowed 
enough to kill two or three strong men. * * * * 
She was buried in the churchyard through which, 
a few weeks before, she had been led to become 
a bride. Lady Leverglen, the dowager, did not 
live long after her. The uncouth, poor, ignorant 
countess became a great devotee, under the guid- 
ance of the Reverend Jonas Carnaby, who had 
converted her foster-mother. She brought him 
up to town, and built for him a chapel, which yet 
exists under her name. I have seen a picture of 
her, an old engraving, in which she is represented 
as standing by a tomb, under a funeral cypress, 
with gloom and more cypresses in the distance. 

I can safely say a more ugly or revolting look- 
ing woman it never fell to my lot to behold, though, 
of course, poor soul, she could not help that ; but 
I greatly doubt if a more cheerful religion would 
not have made her look to the general eye more 
comely. As it was, her favorite views were typi- 
fied in that dark and gloomy picture. 





A GREEK CARNIVAL. 

‘6 ELL, Demetraki, what do you want?” 

Demetraki is a paunchy man, and the 
Carnival a at to have had a rubifying effect 
upon his nose. He is a shuffler, as all the Greeks, 
I think, are. He could not say twice two are four 
in a plain manner ; but, at last, as I am turning 
to my newspaper again, in despair of being able 
to get any thing out of him, he hitches up his 


clothes, and tells me that there are great doings 
going on upon the other side of the mountain. 
To-day, the Greeks must make the most of their 
time, he thinks ; for to-morrow begins a fifty days’ 
fast, and a fast among the Greeks is a serious 


business. It is their idea indeed of fulfilling the 
duties of religion in an exemplary manner ; and 
all who will not eat meat in Lent have a passport 
for heaven. 

It is a fine breezy morning. I clamber over 
the rocks, in front of my house, and follow Dem- 
etraki, as he waddles toilsomely up the hill ; at 
last, after a moderate number of falls, and one or 
two dashing leaps, we get into the tide of the 
holiday-makers. It is pleasant to see them go 
trooping along, hand in hand, and singing in 
chorus. It is pleasant to notice their homely, 
decent dresses, and the joy which God has given 
them reflected even on the faces of rayahs and 
slaves. After a little time they begin to form 
into close companies of six or seven each; and 
they huddle together any where to be at once in 
the shade and out of the wind, which is still blow- 
ing freshly. Yet five minutes more, and the 
enormous black bottles which are circulating so 
freely will begin to do their work. First, there 
is a loud solitary laugh, which goes off from the 
midst of one of the furthest groups like a shot. It 
is soon answered, and one of the parties, which 
has been drinking stoutly for the last ten min- 
utes, opens the festivity of the day with some 
rude music. The Palicaria (young men) begin 


now to rise in all directions ; the dancing, sing- | 





ing, and laughing has become general: and, as 
far as the eye can reach, the uncouth revel is 
going on, while the same large black bottle is be- 
ing handed about every where. 

About this time, if you look away yonder, to- 
ward the brow of the hill, you may begin to see 
bands of gayly-dressed women and children watch- 
ing the scene below. By-and-by they come nearer, 
always timidly, however, and they never join in 
the games or dances of the men. 

I am standing at this moment on one of the 
most magnificent sites in the world. Beneath 
lies the Gulf of Adramiti, to the right I can see 
almost to the plains of Troy, and to the left near- 
ly to Cape Baba. Before me there is neither 
tree nor shrub visible; nothing but one grand 
amphitheatre formed of sea and mountains ; but 
behind lie the rich woods and emerald meads, the 
gentle hills and picturesque valleys of beautiful 
Lesbos. Along the winding shore stretch the 
pretty houses of the rich citizens; a lofty Turk- 
ish mosque from whence the hove is calling; two 
light-houses, and the harbor crowded with vessels 
waiting for corn to take to England, As my eyes 
fall musingly on the ground, I see a little oblong 
piece of metal; and, stooping to examine it, | 
find that it is a coin, at least two thousand years 
old. 

But there is no time for musing. About, 
around, touching me, pushing me, the Greek 
Palicaria hold on their revel; and magnificent 
as the scene is, I am bound to confess that 
the quaint pictures which every where meet my 
eye, of another life than ours, are no mean ad- 
dition to it. Presently we find a band of 
Greeks sufficiently busy. They take a block of 
wood, and they dress it in some old clothes which 
they tie on with cords. It has neither head, nor 
hands, nor feet; but one can see that it is meant 
for a very fatman. No wonder indeed that he is 
fat, for I find on inquiry that he is intended to re- 
present the Greek Carnival: a glutton, if ever 
there was one. The busy group I have described 
now take two stout poles, and fastening them to- 
gether with some cross sticks, they make a sort 
of bier. On this they place the Carnival, who is 
just dead: and some six or eight Palicaria sup- 
porting the bier set off to bear him to the tomb. 
They are preceded by a company of others who 
dance in line, hand in hand. There may be some 
ten abreast of them. They are soon joined by 
all the other revelers, and away they go dancing 
and singing ribald songs in the same manner as 
the priest chaunt the “ De Profundis.” 

I watch them as they wind over hill and valley 
toward the town; and almost fancy I am witness- 
ing some pagan saturnalia; for it is wonderful 
how old games have been always kept up by pop- 
ular traditions. On they go, performing all sorts 
of uncouth buffooneries; but they are not the 
less picturesque and interesting : at last they dis- 
appear in the dirty narrow little streets of the 
distant town, and I know that they are going 
about from house to house begging ; as I can not 
very well follow them in such an expedition, I 
am afraid I shall lose the burial of the carnival, 
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and I am sorry to add that my fears have been 
verified. 

I enter the town by a street distant from my 
own house, and pick my way daintily amidst foul 
gutters, where fever always sits brooding, and 
over slippery stones, rendered dirty and danger- 
ous by all sorts of garbage thrown into the street. 
I am lightly shod, and I do not make much noise, 
nor am | a very fearful apparition ; for I have too 
much to do to take care of myself to meditate 
harm to others; but I have no sooner entered the 
street than a change comes over it. When I 
first turned the corner, young women were gos- 
siping and laughing every where in the door- 
ways, and from the windows: now I hear the 
click of many doors closing stealthily ; and the 
lattices are shut every where. A Frank is a rare 
sight in this obscure quarter, and the women are 
wild as young fawns. They are watching me 
from all sorts of places; but if I staid there for 
hours, not one would come out till I was gone. 
I know why the Greek girls are as shy as young 
fawns, and it pains me to think of it. A thou- 
sand tales are fresh in my memory of harmless 
young women who caught the eye of some ter- 
rible Turk, by chance, and soon after disappeared 
mysteriously, or were torn shrieking from their 
homes by armed men, and were never heard of 
afterward. I hope such times are gone by now, 


but I am not quite sure of it; and, therefore, I 

have no right to wonder that Greek maidens 

should tremble at the step of a stranger. 
Gradually I emerge into a more frequented 


quarter, and every where the sound of nasal sing- 
ing, the clapping of hands, and the jingling of 
glasses, comes from open doors and lattices ; 
while here and there a Turk smokes his nargil- 
leh, sitting cross-legged upon a stone, apart and 
disdainfully. A long string of mules tied to- 
gether are lading with oil-skins for a journey. 
They are standing in a perfect quagmire of filth, 
for we have had heavy rains of late; and I can 
almost see the noxious exhalations steaming out 
of it in the noonday sun. I hasten my pace, and 
light a cigar, for such a neighborhood is danger- 
ous ; and the best antidote for this kind of poison 
I know of, is tobacco. Further along the street 
come a troop of broad-backed hamals (porters) ; 
each carries a slain lamb upon his shoulders, to 
be sent off by the Austrian boat to Constantino- 
ple this evening. Other people are also carrying 
pretty baskets full of the white sheep’s milk 
cheeses, made in the Levant. They are eaten 
with honey, and form, perhaps, the most exquisite 
dish in the world. 

But here come a band of mummurs, with masks 
and music. They are begging, and they will stop 
me, for I am not supposed to know them. There 
is one cub drank with unaccustomed eating, whom 
T should know from his stifled guffaw in a minute, 
and fromathousand. I know also that he would 
follow me about all day if I did not buy him off. 
I take a handful of small coin, therefore, from a 
pocket where it has been reposing gingerly many 
days, and as I pass on they are all rolling and 
squabbling in the mud about it. 

Vou. IX.—No. 54.—3G* 





The afternoon has stolen on while I have been 
wandering about, yet I can not make up my mind 
to go home: and [ halt once more before some 
young men at play. I think they are all among 
the most powerful lads I ever saw; and I watch 
them with the natural pleasure one has in seeing 
health, and strength, and beauty. They are play- 
ing at a species of leap-frog, but the “ back” is 
made by three youths, instead of one; they form 
a triangle as they stoop down, and they do not 
“tuck in their twopennies” by any means in sport- 
ing style. However, the runnérs charge them 
gallantly ; they bump their heads with great force 
into the back of the first boy, whose hind-quarters 
are turned toward them, and they turn a complete 
somerset over the other two. The first who 
falls makes a “‘ back,” and relieves one of the 
others. It is rough sport and dangerous ; but it 
is the first time in my life that I have ever seen 
Greeks in violent exercise; and I notice now, 
that the players are the lowest of the low. When- 
ever there is any dispute, I also notice that they 
toss a slipper to decide it, and “ sole” or “ upper- 
leather” wins the day, as the case may be. It is 
needless to add, that they are all playing bare- 
foot. - 

By-and-by, they grow tired of leap-frog; and 
the game by which it is succeeded is as severe a 
trial of strength as I ever witnessed. One of the 
young giants takes another in his arms. The 
man carried has his head downward and his legs 
gripping the other tightly about the neck. Two 
young men now go down on all fours, and place 
themselves close together, while the two other 
players, twined together as I have said, turn a 
somerset backward over them, and the man 
whose head was downward before is now upward, 
and the other has of course taken his position. 
So they go backward and forward, and if they 
come apart or fall, they have to kneel down and 
make a “back” for others to tumble over in the 
same way. I remarked two young men clinging 
together in this way who turned a somerset 
twenty-three times in succession. At last they 
fell from a feint of one of the “‘ backs,” who be- 
gan to grow tired of the sport. They went on 
playing till evening gradually crept over us, and 
the sun was quite lost behind the snow-capped 
mountains. Then, as the dews fell heavily, and 
the chill air grew keener, they tied up their trow- 
sers, and, shuffling on their slippers, returned to 
our little town, bawling rude, monotonous cho- 
ruses, and dancing as they went, if hopping 
would not be a better term for their uncouth 
manceuvres. 

I have returned home. A wood fire burns 
cheerfully in the hearth, and a lamp sheds a pret- 
ty tempered light on the desk I am to use pres- 
ently. The books and maps, the dumpy pens, 
and the well-worn penknife, the cigar-case, the 
broken tea-cups on a side-table, and the milk in 
a glass, all made ready by kind hands, seem to 
smile a silent welcome to me, like old ‘friends 
Five minutes at the window, a few cups of tea, 
a short game with pen and ink, and then tq 
bed. 











THE UNITED STATES. 
UR Record for the month is saddened by a 
dreadful disaster. The steamer Arctic, of the 
Collins line, during her return voyage from Liver- 
pool, was struck by the Vesta, an iron propeller, on 
the 27th of September, about sixty-five miles from 
Cape Race, a few feet forward of her paddle-boxes, 
and so seriously injured that in about three hours she 
filled with water and went down stern foremost— 
engulfing in her ruin, so far as known, all her pas- 
sengers but about twenty-five, and a number of her 
crew. She was running through a dense fog at the 
time, and when the collision first occurred, the shock 
was so slight thai any serious injury to her hull was 
not apprehended. It was soon found that two large 
holes had been made in her, through which the wa- 
ter poured at a rapid rate, and which it was found 
impossible to close. Captain Luce evinced great 
coolness and self-possession, and a steady determ- 
ination to share the fate of his ship; but he seems 
to have lost all command over his crew, most of 
whom indeed abandoned their duty, seized the boats, 
and sought to save themselves, regardless of others. 
An attempt was made to construct a raft, but before 
it was completed nearly eighty persons, mostly sea- 
men, firemen, waiters, and others employed upon 
the ship, leaped upon it and perished. The ship 
had six boats : in four of them some seventy of the 
crew, officers and men, with about twenty passen- 
gers, made their escape ; the other two have not, at 
the date of our writing, been heard from—the hope 
is cherished that some of the passengers may have 
been rescued by them. Captain Luce’s young son 
went down with the wreck. Among the lost were 
the wife, son, and daughter of E. K. Collins, Esq., 
the projector and principal proprietor of the line ; 
Mrs. Allen, the daughter of Mr. James Brown, an- 
ather of the owners of the vessel, who also lost a 
on, daughter, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, and two 
grandchildren ; Edward Sandford, Esq., a distin- 
guished member of the New York bar; the Duc de 
Grammont, an attaché of the French Embassy at 
Washington ; Abner Benedict, Esq., and wife, of 
New York; R. S. Williams and wife, of Natchez, 
Miss. ; Professor Henry Reed, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, F. Catherwood, Esq., the dis- 
tinguished artist, Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Day, of 
New York, and a large number of others who were 
Tess generally known. Intelligence of the calamity 
first reached New York on the night of October 
10, by the ship Lebanon, which had picked up a boat 
load of the survivors. The propeller which struck 
the Arctic reached St. Johns on the 12th with thirty- 
two of the Arctic’s crew. This dreadful calamity, 
the first that has befallen the Collins line of ocean 
steamers, created the most intense interest through- 
out the country. 

Political movements during the month have been 
af considerable interest. Elections were held in 
several States onthe 10th of October, of which 
the general results alone are known. In Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. James Pollock, Whig, has been 
elected Governor by a majority probably of over ten 
thousand; and in that State, as well as in Indiana 
and Ohio, a decided majority of the Congressmen 
elected are opponents of the Federal Adminis- 
tration. In none of these cases have full or re- 
liable returns been received. In other States 
the political movements have been preliminary 

yto the elections which are yet'to tike place. In 
6 New York the Whig State Convention was held 
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}at Syracuse on the 20th of September, and adopted 
| resolutions denouncing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and assuming that this act, on the 
part of the South, releases the North from any 
obligation to admit any new Slave States into the 
Union. No resolution concerning the Fugitive 
Slave Law was adopted. Myron H. Clark was 
nominated for Governor, and Henry J. Raymond 
for Lieutenant-Governor. On the 26th, the Anti- 
Nebraska Convention assembled at Auburn, ac- 
cording to adjournment at Saratoga, and adopted 
the Whig ticket, as did also the State Temperance 
Convention, which met at the same place on the 
27th. On the 29th, Governor Seymour, at an in- 
terview with the State Democratic Committee, sig- 
nified his willingness to accept the nomination for 
a re-election—feeling bound to do so, since the 
Whig party had taken ground against the principles 
of his Message vetoing the law of last session pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. Judge 
Bronson, since his nomination, has written two or 
three letters, in which he declares himself opposed 
to the passage of a prohibitory law. In Massa- 
chusetts a Democratic State Convention met at 
Lowell on the 26th of September, at which resolu- 
tions were adopted re-affirming their adherence to 
the Baltimore platform of 1852, recognizing con- 
formity to its principles in the administration of 
President Pierce, and supporting the Bill to organ- 
ize the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, as em- 
bodying the great principle of self-government in 
its application to Territories as well as to States. 
Henry W. Bishop was nominated for Governor, 
and Caleb Stetson for Lieutenant-Governor. 
Agricultural Fairs have been held in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and other States, during 
the past month, which have attracted general at- 
tention, and been attended with a good deal of in- 
terest. Premiums were distributed, addresses de- 
livered, and a stimulus given to the agricultural in- 
terest which will undoubtedly be felt in the in- 
creased production of the several States. 

The Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Provisional Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New 
York, died at his residence in that city on the 21st 
of September. The Diocesan Convention, which 
met on the 28th, elected Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., 
of Albany, to be his successor. This result was 
reached after eight ballots, Dr. Potter on the last 
ballot receiving 97 out of 173 clerical, and 75 out of 
147 lay, votes cast. Dr. Wainwright was widely 
known and universally esteemed as a learned schol- 
ar, an able divine, a laborious and faithful bishop, 
and a gentleman of most excellent personal and 
social qualities. His successor is admirably quali- 
fied to fulfill his duties, and his election has given 
general satisfaction throughout the diocese. The 
Right Rev. Dr. Gartland, Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Georgia, died at Savannah on the 21st Septem- 
ber. He was a native of Dublin, and widely es- 
teemed for his learning and piety. 

From California our intelligence is to the 16th of 
September. The State election, which had just 
taken place, had probably resulted in the triumph 
of that section of the Democratic party which was 
opposed to the election of a United States Senator 
at the last Session of the Legislature. Full re- 
turns had not been received, but enough was known 
to indicate this result. The anniversary of the ad- 
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successful, though difficulty is experienced in some 
localities from a lack of water. During the first 
six months of the present year, no less than 10,000 
Chinese left the port of Hong Kong for California. 
They are becoming an important portion of the 
population, and one which in some respects is un- 
desirable, The grain crops and fruit in California 
promise to yield abundantly. 

From Mezico we have intelligence of the entire 
suppression of the revolutionary movement on the 
Rio Grande, to which allusion was made in our 
last, and also further details of the defeat of the hos- 
tile force at Guyamas. The Mexican troops were 
commanded by General Yanez, who had contrived 
to make himself popular even among the French 
commanded by Count Raousset de Boulbon. In 
the engagement, which took place early in Septem- 
ber, Yanez was completely successful, and imme- 
diately liberated 187 whom he had taken prisoners, 
and whom he sent with $15 each to San Blas. The 
Mexican Government refused to sanction this len- 
ity, and not only threw the Frenchmen into p.ison, 
but disgraced General Yanez. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember Count Raousset de Boulbon was tried by 
court-martial, and on the 12th was shot in accord- 
ance with its sentence.—Santa Anna, on the 11th, 
issued an address to the soldiers, exhorting them to 
renewed devotion to the independence of their coun- 
try, and to the union by which alone it can be pre- 
served. It is said that financial difficulties again 
begin to embarass the Government. General Cruz, 
in an official dispatch, gives an account of an action 
which he fought at Mogotes on the 12th of August, 
in which he claims to have defeated a rebel force of 
300. The British Minister has issued a circular, 
warning British subjects in Mexico from contrib- 
uting to the Russian loan. 

FRANCE. 

Public attention has been in a great degree ab- 
sorbed by the grand military display at Boulogne, 
prepared by the Emperor for the purpose of enter- 
taining Prince Albert, the King of Belgium, Pedro, 
the young King of Portugal, and other distinguished 
visitors. About one hundred thousand troops were 
collected at Boulogne. The Emperor on the 3d of 
September addressed a proclamation to his Army 
of the North—of which he takes command in person 
—explaining to them the necessity, in all military 
operations, of so disposing the troops that they 
might procure subsistence without exhausting the 
resources of the country, and at the same time be 
able to reunite itself promptly on the field of battle. 
The reviews which took place on the 7th were char- 
acterized by great magnificence. The troops now 
in camp are to be dtafted for service in the Eastern 
war as they may be required. 

Prince Czartoryski, the recognized representative 
of the banished aristocracy of Poland, has issued 
from Paris an address to his countrymen on their 
relation to the events which have again involved 
Europe in war. He says that some of the powers 
which aided the partition of Poland are now forced 
to acknowledge the fatal results of that step to Eu- 
rope, and to contemplate the advantages of her re- 
establishment. All Poles, whatever may be their 
differences concerning internal affairs, agree in the 
desire for national independence, and in the convic- 
tion that if called upon to carry on a contest to se- 
cure it, they must have a military government until 
it shall be decided. This fact, he says, will exclude 
from admission any party which would disturb their 
unanimity by a premature discussion of forms of 





conquered, the nation alone will have the nght of 
deciding on the form of government she will adopt, 
and will spontaneously feel the propriety of taking 
into account the advice of friendly powers. He ad- 
vises the Poles to remain tranquil until some one 
of the contending powers shall declare in favor of 
Polish independence, and form a Polish army under 
Polish chiefs. Such a course will preserve them 
from intestine divisions, and do more than can be 
done in any other way to secure the accomplish- 
ment of their highest hopes. 
SPAIN. 

No important changes have occurred in the as- 
pect of Spanish affairs. Queen Christina, whose 
trial on charges of peculation was universally de- 
manded, left Madrid on the 28th of August, accom- 
panied by her husband and children, for Portugal. 
There was a riotous popular demonstration against 
her departure when it first became known, but it 
subsided without any serious results. A squadron 
of cavalry was provided as an escort for the Queen, 
and the garrisons on the route were notified in ad- 
vance to see her safely from one post to another. 
The Ministry, soon after she had left the city, pub- 
lished a decree suspending the payment of the pen- 
sion allotted to her in 1845, detaining all her private 
property to answer for any charges that may be es- 
tablished against her, and ordering her to quit the 
kingdom, and await the decision of the Cortes in 
regard to her future residence.——Serious charges 
have been brought by public rumor against Mr 
Soulé, the American Minister at Madrid. It is al- 
leged that he was directly concerned in instigating 
the outbreaks which attended the departure of the 
Queen Mother on the 28th, and that he has distrib- 
uted among disaffected persons sums of money, 
which have been raised among the European liber- 
erals, for the purpose of exciting an insurrection in 
Spain. The Spanish Ministry took measures to 
investigate these charges, but it is not known that 
they succeeded in obtaining any evidence that could 
implicate him directly. Mr. Soulé left Madrid, 
after taking formal leave of the Court, on the 30th 
of August. He had given great offense by a letter, 
written on the 13th, in reply to an invitation to at- 
tend a banquet of the Liberal Press, in which he 
highly praised the invincible constancy of the 
friends of Spanish liberty, and assured them that 
they had only to unite their party in order to achieve 
a complete and final triumph over the shameful des- 
potism which has so long crushed freedom of 
thought, and stifled its most legitimate aspirations. 
He said he hailed with delight the revolution which 
had succeeded thus far, and only hoped that those 
who had originated it would carry it forward to still 
more complete success. Spain may, if she chooses, 
peacefully consolidate in a few months the liberties 
which England had only secured by two revolu- 
tions. The heart of Young America, he said, would 
welcome the news of the complete enfranchisement 
of the Spanish people. 

A letter from Ledru Rollin, written at London 
on the lst of August, has been published, in which 
he expresses the opinion that the revolutionary 
movement in Spain will eventually lead to the pro- 
clamationof the republic. Whether this should take 
place within a few days, or weeks, would depend 
on circumstances ; but he could not doubt that the 
main desire of the country pointed to that result 
Monarchy has been thoroughly tried in Spain, and 
there can be no desire to perpetuate it. M. Rollin 
also urges upon the American government the duty 
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and especially of encouraging all liberal republican | 
movements every where. This, he thinks, is the | 
policy dictated alike by principle and by interest. | 

Apprehensions continue to be expressed in| 
Spanish journals of designs against Cuba on the | 
part of the United States, and renewed efforts are | 
made by the Spanish government to fortify the is]- | 
and against such attempts. The number of Span- | 
ish troops now in Cuba is stated at twenty thou- | 
sand infantry, one thousand cavalry, and five or | 
six batteries of artillery. 

AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


Some further diplomatic correspondence calcu- | 
lated to throw light on the present relations of Aus- | 


tria and Prussia to the pending war, has been pub- 
lished. Count Nesselrode, on behalf of the Rus- 
sian government, in a note dated 30th June, ap- 
prised Prussia of the fact, that without sharing the 
opinions with reference to the occupation of the 


Principalities as put forward by Austria and par- | 


ticipated in by Prussia, the Emperor, nevertheless, 
out of consideration for the special interests of Aus- 
tria and Germany on the Danube, and the peculiar 


na and Berlin have entered into with the Western 
Powers in the Protocol of April 9, had agreed to 


withdraw from the Principalities, and to enter into | 


negotiations for peace on the basis of the three 


main principles laid down in that protocol, or at | 


least to pave the way for such negotiations by 
agreeing to a truce ; securities, however, would be 


required as a preliminary step. On the 24th of | 


July, Manteuffel, the Prussian Secretary, issued a 
circular note to the allied courts, in which this 


offer of the Czar was recommended to their earnest | 
| bound to require against a return on the part of 


and favorable consideration. He expressed the 


hope that the English government would “ consider 
with calmness and impartiality the late overture of 
Russia—that it will remember there are sufficient 
grounds to conclude on its side upon the points before 
it—and that it may in this manner assist the real in- 
tentions of the several governments, which are to make | 
their views clear, and to cast out uncertainty as to 


»” 


the points which are the objects of the war.” And 


the fact that the Russian explanation, so far as it 


refers to the protocol of the 9th of April, sets up | 


three definite principles—namely, the integrity of 
Turkey, the evacuation of the Principalities, and 
the security of the municipal and religious rights 
of all the Christian subjects of the Porte. Now, 
these three principles constitute the substance of 
the guarantees which the protocol, by the care of 


the Powers, recommends in order to bind the Otto- | 
man Empire with the greater firmness to the Euro- | 
pean system. On the 2st of July, Count Buol, on | 


behalf of Austria, also issued the circular instruc- 


tions of that government to its agents at Paris and | 


London, in regard to this offer of Russia. The 


common aim of all the Powers, he said, had been | 
the re-establishment of a solid and durable peace— | 
one which, by re-establishing the rights of the Porte, | 


shotild give to Europe guarantees against the re- 
currence of perturbations, such as those which dis- 
turb it so profoundly at the present moment. 
importance of the interests which are associated 
with the object is so great, that he was convinced 
no Power would willingly expose itself to the re- | 
proach of having neglected any means whatever 
likely to bring about a good understanding. The | 
belligerant Powers would, therefore, feel it their | 
duty to examing these questions carefully and con- 
scientiously, in order to see if the reply of the Cab- | 


The | 
| Powers for the avowed object of reducing the strength 
| and influence of the Russian empire. 


inet of St. Petersburg does not contain some germ 
of conciliation that might lead to the preparation 
of a definitive pacification. 

On the 10th of August the Austrian Secretary 
addressed a note to the Austrian Minister in St 
Petersburg, rehearsing his efforts to impress upon 
the Western Powers the fact that the proposition 
of Russia might, if properly received, lead to nego- 
tiations for the re-establishment of peace. He was 
compelled to admit, however, that the impression 
produced in both England and France had not 
come up to his expectations. Both in Paris and 
London, he says, the continued stay of the Russian 
troops on the Turkish territory seemed to deprive 


| of its chief worth the Russian accession to the 


principles laid down in the protocol of April 9 
The Cabinets of France and England persist in 
looking on the evacuation of the Principalities as 
the preliminary condition of every arrangement, 
and express their astonishment at the assertion of 


| Count Nesselrode that the integrity of the Ottoman 


Empire would not be threatened by Russia as long 


| as it was respected by the Powers that at this mo- 
nature of the obligations which the Courts of Vien- | 


ment occupy the waters and the territory of the 
Sultan. These Cabinets repudiate energetically 
the analogy which the dispatch of the Russian 
Chancellor of the Empire seems to be desirous of 
drawing between the presence of the allied troops, 
which were invited by the Sublime Porte, and i: 
virtue of a diplomatic document, the effects o! 
which were to be determined by common consent, 
and the fact of the march of the Russian army into 
the Ottoman territory. They furthermore complain 
that the Russian Government should have avoided 
all reference to the guarantees which they fee! 


Russia to new acts of violence that threaten the 
equilibrium of Europe. The sacrifices they have 


| already made are too considerable to warrant them 


in withdrawing their forces before they have at- 
tained a certainty that they will not soon be 
compelled to renew the war. On these grounds 
the maritime powers feel compelled to reject any 


| proposition, the object of which should be to 
he felt the greater confidence in this expectation from | 


promote a speedy cessation of hostilities on their 
part. They had, however, communicated the 
guarantees which seemed indispensable to peace 
negotiations ; and they were substantially the re- 
vision of the existing treaties between Russia and 
Turkey, the discontinuance of the Russian protec- 
torate, and the freedom of the Danube and the Black 
Sea. These, Count Buol said, were the conse- 
quences of the principles laid down and acceded to 
by Russia in the protocol of 4pril 9, and Austria, 
therefore, could not do otherwise than recommend 
them most warmly for serious and mature delibera- 
tion. 

In a note dated the 26th of August, Count Nes- 
selrode distinctly and emphatically rejects these 
proposals, and charges Austria with bad faith for 
having consented to make them. He declares that 
in retiring from the Principalities, out of considera- 
tion for the wishes of Austria and of Germany, 
Russia had confidently hoped that Austria would 
cease to make common cause with the Western 


But how was 
she disappointed when she found that the next step 
of Austria was to give her assent to the ulterior 
condition of the Western Powers—conditions in- 
volving the abrogation of all former treaties, the 
destruction of all the Russian naval establishments, 
and the restriction of the power of Russia in the 
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Black Sea, and to bind herself to treat on no other 
conditions! Russia therefore complains that she 
has obtained from Austria no compensation for the 
sacrifice she affects to have made ; but that, at the 
very moment when her troops are leaving the Prin- 
cipalities, the Cabinet of Vienna enters into closer 
and more extensive engagements with the other 
belligerent Powers, herenemies. Upon the receipt 
of this reply accouncil of the Austrian Cabinet was 
held, at which it was decided not to consider the 
rejection of its proposals as a casus belli on the 
part of Russia. 

The correspondence, of which we have thus given 
so full a summary, shows that the German Powers 
persevere in their policy of absolute neutrality, but 
that they are becoming involved in fresh difficulties 
thereby with the Western Powers. In her note of 
the 10th of August, Austria substantially presented 
her ultimatum to Russia, urging the demands of 
the Western Powers, assenting to them as the only 
conditions on which peace could be restored, and 
pledging her co-operation in the endeavor to secure 
them. They are peremptorily rejected by Russia; 
ind yet Austria declines to quit her position of 
neutrality. It is obvious that it can not much lon- 
ger be maintained. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

The reports alluded to in our last Record have 
been confirmed, and steps have actually been taken 
for an offensive movement by the invasion of the 
Crimea for the purpose of effecting the reduction of 
Sebastopol. The enterprise has been officially an- 


nounced in an order of the day issued at Varna, on 
the 25th of August, by Marshal de St. Arnaud. The 
moment, he says, has come to fight and conquer. 
As the Russian troops have retired from the Danube 


Providence summons them to the Crimea and to 
Sebastopol, the seat of Russian power, within whose 
walls they are going to seek the guaranty of peace, 
and of their return to their firesides. The enter- 
prise is to be attempted by the most formidable 
military and naval apparatus the world has ever 
seen. The allied fleets, with their three thousand 
guns and twenty-five thousand seamen, will bear 
to the Crimea an immense army made up of En- 
glish, French, and Turkish troops. The expedi- 
tion was to consist of one hundred thousand men. 
Intelligence had been received of the landing of 
fifty-eight thousand at Eupatoria, on the 14th of 
September, without encountering any resistance. 
They had started immediately for Sebastopol, which 
was distant about fifty miles ———The campaign in 
the Baltic is at an end for the present, and the Brit- 
ish squadron is about to return. The fortresses of 
Bomarsund were blown up by the Allies on the Ist of 
September. On the Danube no events of import- 
ance have taken place. The Russians had entirely 
evacuated Wallachia and crossed the Sereth, burn- 
ing the bridges behind them. The evacuation of 
Moldavia is also complete. The Austrians have en- 
tered Bucharest, and the commander has presented 
Omer Pacha with a formal demand, calling upon 
him to withdraw the Turkish army from the Princi- 
palities. To this the latter replied by a note, stat- 
ing at some length his refusal. 
CHINA. 

From China we have intelligence of the visit of 
the United States ship Susquehanna to Nankin, 
with the American Commissioner, Mr. M‘Lane, on 
board, for the purpose of procuring information in 
regard to the progress and character of the revolu- 
tion, which still continues to make p . Mr. 
M‘Lane proposed an interview with the celebrated 





leader of the rebellion, but declined to comply with 
the demands of the latter in regard to the ceremo- 
nies by which it was to be regulated. The whole 
of China, and especially the seaports, continue to 
be greatly disturbed by the movements and appre- 
hensions of the rebels. Shanghai, the principal 
port for foreign trade, continues in their hands, and 
was besieged by the Imperialists, who make, how- 
ever, but little progress toward its reduction. Let- 
ters from the late Commissioner, Mr. Marshall, to 
the Government at Washington, have recently been 
published, in which he gives at length his views of 
the revolution and of its leaders. He thinks there 
is no ground for believing that the new order, if it 
shall be successfully established, will be any more 
favorable to a liberal intercourse with other nations 
than the present. ‘The new chief, he says, proposes 
no broader basis for the government than that oc- 
cupied by the present Emperor. The rumor that 
he is in any degree friendly to Christianity Mr 
Marshall believes to be utterly without foundation 
He will maintain the ancient customs and religion 
of the Empire, preserve the etiquette of the Court, 
and seek to conform as nearly as possible to the 
prejudices and prepossessions of the people. His 
real troubles will begin when he endeavors to levy 
taxes, or make any change in the civil government 
of the country. Thus far he has met no formidable 
resistance, and has attempted no exercise of author- 
ity. Mr. Marshall sees no sign of progress or im- 
provement for China in this rebellion: he regards 
it as merely a war of factions contending for power, 
and as only the harbinger of a storm which is soon 
to overwhelm the commerce, industrial interests, 
and whatever there is of attainment and civilization 
in China. Long years of civil war must succeed 
the overthrow of the existing dynasty before order 
and good government can be restored. Mr. M 
says he would prefer the chance of securing im- 
portant changes of policy, on the part of China, 
from the fears and hopes of the reigning Emperor, 
to the prospect of introducing them simultaneously 
with the rule of a new dynasty. He is very earn- 
est in warning the Government of the United States 
against being led into false notions concerning the 
progress of the rebellion, in which he declares none 
of the substantial business portion of the Chinese 
people have taken any part, and with which they 
have no sympathy. Missionaries and politica! 
dreamers, who see events through the discolored 
medium of their hopes, may represent the evangel- 
ization of China and the establishment of republie- 
an equality, of free trade, and other political advant- 
ages, as certain to result from this war; but he 
warns the administration that these are unsafe and 
extravagant conclusions. He sees nothing to in- 
duce the United States to depart, in any particular, 
from the poiicy it has hitherto pursued, except to 
urge the residence of their Commissioner at the 
capital of the Empire. This point once secured, 
will lead of necessity to free intercourse between 
the capital and the consular ports, and thus grad- 
ually to the opening of the whole Empire to travel, 
either for business or pleasure.—These views, on 
Mr. Marshall’s part, are of the more importance 
from the fact, that they differ very widely from the 
opinions expressed by nearly all others who have 
written on the subject. Mr. M., during his stay in 
China, became involved in controversies with Com- 
modore Perry, Commodore Aulick, Dr. Parker, and 
others with whom he came in official contact ; but 
the details of these collisions are not of sufficient 
interest to be embodied in this Record 





Critor’ s 


HE TRUE SOURCES OF OUR NATION- 

AL STRENGTH.—The thoughtful minds of 
our country have not failed to notice that there 
is a growing disposition among us to investigate 
the causes of our national prosperity. We begin to 
have an American Philosophy. If not original in 
spirit, it is distinct in its sphere, seeking to analyze 
the different elements that have combined to form 
our social organization, and to determine the laws 
of their relations. A general comprehension of our 
political strength no longer satisfies us. The time 
has come for us to penetrate deeper than the sur- 
face. Once, it was sufficient for us to rest in those 
great ideas which the past bequeathed. They ad- 
dressed our noblest sentiments; they were con- 
nected with our most venerated names, and sur- 
rounded with the most splendid associations of our 
history. But the age has called us to a higher task. 
We feel it incumbent on us to examine into the 
foundation of these principles, to know their rea- 
sons, to measure their claims to Providential agen- 
cies by applying the standard of experience. Nor 
is this at all surprising. The same circumstances 
that stimulate the imagination—that give birth to 
poetry and eloquence in the opening stages of na- 
tional life, soon take a serener form, and awaken 
the phjlosophic intellect. If it is necessary for us 
to have the truth in the glowing style of beauty and 
sublimity, it is equally necessary to have it in the 
substantial shape of abstract science. For in this 
way its circle is completed. Its various phases 
pictured upon the firmament, can thus become ob- 
jects of study; and the orator, poet, philosopher, 
standing side by side, and happy in a common fel- 
lowship, can each contribute his share to the stock 
of national wisdom. 

Not every season is fitted to this work. Periods 
of struggle, agitation, and convulsion, demand men 
of quick and fiery temperaments—men of muscle— 
men of heroic action. But in the breathing-times 
of the world, when a gentler spirit is abroad, and a 
Sabbath atmosphere covers the landscape, the of- 
fices of meditation may be indulged. It is then that 
our best thoughts are born of the revolving hours— 
that patriotism and philanthropy enjoy a peaceful 
festival, and visions of a restored and perfected 
humanity ascend above the horizon of the future. 
Brief they may be ; but they are long enough to bear 
witness to the mercy that sent them to our faith and 
hope. What is more short-lived than the rainbow? 
And yet, what is a surer token of Infinite truth and 
love? Like those hues, painted on the moving air, 
the lustre of these tranquil moments may pass away, 
but, like them, their lesson of promise and pledge 
may remain, to allay our fears and animate our ex- 
ertions. 

It may not be that we have just such a season at 
present. But, comparatively, we live in an era 
favorable to a correct appreciation of the main ele- 
ments of our national character. Whatever attri- 
butes of strength belong to us have been brought 
out in full development. The sources of our weak- 
ness, too, have been shown. Allour characteristics 
have had an opportunity to demonstrate themselves. 
The line of movement has been clearly and broadly 
drawn. If the extent of our action is hidden in the 
future, its nature, modes, and purposes have been 
fairly unfolded. Americanism is now a well-defined 
thing. It is embodied before the world—not merely 
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in institutions, in policies, in governmental usages, 
but in established opinions, in the heartfelt creed 
of the people, in permanent reverence for the Chris- 
tian idea of democracy, and the rights, immunities, 
prerogatives which it represents. Where we are, 
what we are, and what we expect to be, can not be 
mistaken. If it might be a poetic exaggeration to 
speak of Freedom as the Angel of the Apocalypse, 
standing in the midst of the sun, and clothed with 
its gorgeous effulgence, it is still permitted us to 
say that its position is central and commanding. A 
great sentiment is indeed incapable of a perfect 
manifestation in outward forms. By its grandeur it 
transcends the limits of expression, and leaves the 
imagination a large field for the play of conjecture 
But in our history, the doctrines of republican lib- 
erty have been translated into so many interests, 
touched active life at so many points, and spread 
themselves over so vast a surface, that the most 
practical understanding can not fail to penetrate 
their divine meaning. The student of political sci- 
ence, if he turns to other countries, is compelled to 
engage his mind chiefly with the debates of parlia 
ments, the intrigues of diplomacy, the decisions of 
courts, the decrees of sovereigns. But here, th 
magnificence of the government is not apparent, 
since the government itself is the least prominent 
and ostensible. Our true philosophy—our strength 
—our pride, come forth most significantly in the 
freedom and force of personal life. The marts of 
commerce—the thoroughfares of trade, where every 
man demonstrates the value of his citizenship, and 
graduates his worth on the open scale of nature— 
here is the practical congress of the land. One of 
our thriving cities, full of eager enterprise, buoyant 
with young blood and elastic with fresh nerves, 
abreast with the age, and pressing forward with 
those impulses which the century is driving through 
every channel of plodding care or ambitious hope : 
one such city, with its happy homes and hallowed 
altars, with its manifold ministries of watchful 
service, and its multitudinous means of fellowship 
and communion, is a richer, better, nobler exponent 
of our national ideas than all the statute-books of 
the country. It is not what the institutions of our 
land have made us, but what they have allowed us 
to make ourselves, that constitutes their highest 
glory. Man carries power within him. It is in his 
blood, his brain, his spirit. Every sense is its serv- 
ant ; every angel is its friend. If used as his own 
gift, sacred by original endowment and anointed in 
the priesthood of the universe, it can not miss its 
honors or lose its rewards. And this is what our 
political economy has permitted us to do. It has 
not conferred prerogatives or privileges, but it has 
given us to ourselves. It has acknowledged the 
position of man, as man, and left him to fulfill his 
own destiny. The results of his prudence and skill 
—the sagacity that foresees, and the tact that exe- 
cutes ; the fruits of toil and intrepidity ; the house- 
hold benefits, gladdening and sanctifying human 
existence, are now before us, as the legitimate pro- 
ducts of wise government. All nations make this 
revelation of their character sooner or later; ours, 
fortunate in its freedom, has anticipated the lapse 
of years, and portrayed its grandeur by aggregating 
the most matchless resources within the scope ofa 
single century. 

What then is the secret of American character? 
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One specifies the moral tone of our early mind ; an- 
other cites our inherent love of liberty; a third 
dwells on Anglo-Saxon hardihood and persistency ; 
a fourth fastens on a wonderful concurrence of cir- 
cumstances. There are not wanting those who at- 
tribute every thing tothe interposition of Providence, 
while others regard the race of mankind as having 
educated itself up to the mark of an advanced civ- 
ilization. Such generalizations are partial and in- 
complete. Whatever truth may belong to them, it 
is certain that they have not the whole truth. Nor 
are they in harmony with the methods of nature. A 
single phase of character—a set of agencies, limited 
by its individuality and confined to its own instinct- 
ive operations, never effects vast ends. Where 
there has been a solitary outworking of one pre- 
dominating and overmastering element, no high and 
consistent civilization has ever been attained. The 
reasdén is obvious. Human nature is a complex 
thing. It has soul, spirit, body. It has numerous 
sentiments, passions, affections. A thousand ties 
unite it to a thousand objects. Its relations, reach- 
ing from the clod beneath its feet to the Throne be- 
yond its vision, and encircling every form of exist- 
ence earthly and divine ; its wants, large enough to 
exhaust universal creation; its intuitive aspirations, 
yearning for undiscovered realms of beauty, and 
panting for the home of Eternal Blessedness ; all 
these are to be met, answered, gratified. And 
hence, there must be an eclectic action in all its 
grandest movements. There must be a rich ex- 
chequer to satisfy its demands, or it is a wretched 
bankrupt. The world must have a law of union, a 
law of combination, a law that blends parts into a 
whole; otherwise, the race must perish as a mock- 
ery and be forgotten as nothingness. It is this law, 


instituted by the Creator and directed by His prov- 


idence, that has formed American character. But 
for its sway, never more sovereign than when least 
perceived, we should have had no history, no expe- 
rience. Our forefathers were actuated by the same 
motives, und they sought, with singular integrity 
and sympathy, the same ends. But, in various re- 
spects, they were unlike one another. The water 
no sooner falls from the clouds and enters the earth, 
than it is impregnated with new ingredients ; and 
just so, the same impulses, stirring the hearts of 
men and shaping their deeds, may be modified by 
the peculiarities of personal character. Looking 
back to the days when our independence was 
achieved, we see the representatives of North and 
South—the Puritan on the one side—the Cavalier, 
the Huguenot, and the Scotch-Irish on the other— 
standing firmly and closely together in the mighty 
struggle. They had strong points of similarity ; 
they had strong points of antagonism; and yet, 
changed into oneness by the solid front which they 
opposed to British aggression, and leagued for the 
achievement of liberty, they presented a massive 
completeness such as has never been witnessed. 
Deficient in numbers, in resources, in all the aux- 
iliary instruments of resistance, they were yet a 
tremendous host by the facility with which they 
could interact on each other. It was their moral 
power no less than physical bravery that bore them 
triumphantly through that unequal conflict. And 
how could that power have been generated, how 
could it have suffered so long and so patiently, how 
could it, at last, have entered meekly and honorably 
on the possession of its hard-won heritage, but for 
the fact that each contributed its ideas, sentiments, 
and passions—its whole and hearty self—to the 
emergency of the occasion? Whether Virginia or 





Massachusetts spoke first for freedom, need not 
now be examined. Wherever the inspiring tone 
was earliest rung out on the echoing continent, it 
was heard, felt, and obeyed by all. Our success 
was the result, not of mere union, but of such an union 
as the co-operating and combining elements created. 
Each brought what the other needed. If the im- 
pulses of one part were fiery, they excited the colder 
nature of the more stern and calculating. If one 
section relied on principles, the other trusted to 
those ardent instincts that burn their way to victory. 
There was commerce to be protected ; there were 
agricultural interests to be guarded. Every sort of 
independent life—merchants at their business and 
planters on their estates—gave its glo wing and earn- 
est impulse to the effort. Philosophy pondered and 
chivalry aroused. But Providence blended all to- 
gether. Out of the union came a harmonious result. 
Had the Puritans determined the contest, we might 
have hac a liberty disfigured by local tastes and re- 
ligious exactions. If the Cavalier had triumphed 
alone, his warm fancy and hot blood might have 
over-stimulated our intenser feelings. Had the 
Huguenot and Scotch-Irish been left out of the strug- 
gle, we should have felt the absence of the high- 
minded bearing of the former, and the bold, impas- 
sioned emphasis of the latter. As circumstances 
directed this wonderful blending, a paramount ob- 
ject subordinated all sectional peculiarities—all the 
diversified modes of thought and action—and made 
every kind of individuality tributary to the sublime 
end. A magnificent sanctuary of Freedom has been 
built by their joint labors. Not this one can claim 
the merit of its vast rotunda and swelling dome— 
capacious for millions—nor that one its uplifted al- 
tars, where the noblest ministry of earthly citizen- 
ship swings high the censer, filled with the fragrant 
offerings of a glad ad grateful people. But as in 
Solomon’s Temple, that adorned the brow of Mo- 
riab, there were gifts from all climes and treasures 
from all lands; as the Tyrian gave his purple and 
the Canaanite his toil—as Lebanon yielded its ce- 
dar and Ophir its gold, to honor the abode of the 
Majesty of the universe, so here, amidst the grand- 
eur of a reserved continent, the elect minds of the 
noblest nations have erected a Temple in which 
patriotism may nourish its hopes and philanthropy 
advance to meet the future, leaning upon the arm 
of Jehovah. 

The progress of our country has illustrated the 
truth, that, in political science, we owe the benefi- 
cent working of our government to the same causes 
which gave a fortunate issue to the war for inde- 
pendence, It must not be forgotten that the Puri- 
tan and the Cavalier had each his marked charac- 
teristics. The former had been deeply wronged in 
the mother country. His ancestry had been op- 
pressed, his ministers dishonored, his rights sacri- 
ficed, his affections crushed, his conscience de- 
rided. There was no sort of power that did not 
array itself against him. Literature satirized and 
authority insulted him. No wonder, therefore, that 
he organized a stern protest against England. Loyal 
he was, but nevertheless he legislated the past into 
his system, and always acted in full view of all he 
had endured and suffered. His object was to guard 
himself against any recurrence of those evils which 
he had borne; and hence, while his doctrines em- 
bodied ancient grievances, they looked to provisions 
for the future. To some extent, they anticipated 
circumstances. On the other hand, the Cavalier 
was sincerely attached to Royalty in the State and 
Prelacy in the Church. He had no 2 priori theory 
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—no system to forestall the operation of events 
no preoccupancy of mind with a favorite ideal of 
government. His whole nature was open to the 
sway of circumstances. The plastic agency of time, 
never so valuable as in shaping political institu- 
tions, was perfectly free tu control him. Owing to 
these causes, it must be obvious, on philosophical 
grounds, that the Puritan and the Cavalier, types 
of Northern and Southern character, could not oc- 
cupy in all things precisely the same level in polit- 
ical matters. The leading sentiment of Republic- 
anism was the same in both; but in its minute ap- 
plications, in organic arrangements, to execute its 
general principle, they could not but differ. Puri- 
tanism leaned toward a strong government. It 
wished the central authority to be as energetic as it 
could bein consistency with popular rights. It felt 
that universal sovereignty was an experiment; and 
hence, it endeavored to set up rigid safeguards 
around the free institutions of the country. But 
the Cavalier advocated the simplest and most re- 
stricted form of government. ‘The trustworthiness 
of the people was one of his prominent ideas. He 
was jealous of consolidated power. Once free, he 
was free indeed. If he had any aristocratic ten- 
dencies in his nature, they never showed themselves 
in regard to popular liberty ; but turning their full 
force toward Federal sovereignty, he exerted all his 
ability to establish such an economy as should be 
most in harmony with local and personal rights. 
The interaction of these sentiments—their final af- 
finity, their perfect adjustment in the shape of Fed- 
eral and State sovereignties—is one of the most re- 
markable triumphs of wisdom in the annals of po- 
litical science. A broad foundation, on which both 
sections of the country could stand, was secured; 
neither surrendered any thing vital. The pecul- 
iarities of their views grew out of the peculiarities 
of character, position, and interests ; and while they 
were not distinet enough to render them irrecon- 
cilable parties on the great issue before them, they 
were just sufficiently marked to create a safe and 
healthy antagonism. There was not such antipa- 
thy as to generate malignant discord: there was 
only that degree of diversity which is necessary for 
unity. If, therefore, we contemplate their work in 
the constitution of these States, do we see the Pu- 
ritan or the Cavalier? Is it a portraiture of either? 
The manhood of both—the essential manhood that 
Republicanism has liberalized and Christianity ex- 
alted—the wise and generous manhood that accepts 
life as a compromise, and society as a continuous 
interchange of individual and general feelings—the 
manhood of noble sentiments and lofty impulses, is 
the first and last impression it produces. It has 
Northern and Southern principles, but they are 
subordinated to universal ends. As one studies its 
doctrines, he observes the beautiful indications of 
rural politics learned amidst the open scenes of 
nature. The spirit of the fields, where freemen 
walked in the conscious strength of independence, 
and felt the high destiny awaiting them, is in its 
provisory restraints. But it is not alone. The ne- 
cessities of trade and commerce, the wants of com- 
pact cities, the active industry of the North, are all 
here in fair, full acknowledgment. It is a latent 
prophecy of whatever the South shall need for the 
security of her homes, the prosperity of her agricul- 
ture, the enjoyment of her tropical blessings. It is 
equally a token of all that is requisite for the North 
in the exercise of her hardy enterprise, in the stretch 
of her vigorous muscles, in her conquests over stub- 
born soils and ice-bound seas. It recognizes man 





as the creature of circumstances—it recognizes him 
as a being of permanent relations. Its faith is the 
faith of equal citizenship. Its inspiration is the 
dictate of perfect patriotism. Its sanctity covers 
the country as a country ; and wherever there is a 
right to be protected or a wrong to be avenged— 
wherever there is a legitimate interest to be up- 
held or a common obstacle to be removed—wher- 
ever there is an American thought to be honored or 
an American hope to be encouraged, there it ex- 
erts its influence, gives law to opinion, subdues 
prejudice, and establishes the reign of common 
brotherhood. 

If we turn to the social forms of American civil- 
ization, we see the same law of diversified action 
and mutual support. The respective elements of 
life, North and South, are indeed the same, so far 
as innate constitution is concerned. But these ele- 
ments are variously organized. Human natute is 
easily modified. It is not absolutely necessary to 
introduce new ingredients to effect great distinctions 
in character. The same principles and passions— 
if left to themselves, or put beneath the sway of 
external circumstances—may be arranged so as to 
give the ascendency to opposite faculties. All 
thinking men know that it is not the sentiments we 
cherish, but those to which we allow prominence, 
and which fall in with our individual biases, that 
decide the force or weakness of character. It has 
been so in the social developments of our country. 
The original differences of the colonists, drawing 
around them local institutions, and moulded into 
individual and sectional shapes of striking contrast, 
have continued to operate. The intellect of the 
South has never been theoretic or imaginative. It 
has not been perplexed by traditionary ideas or en- 
slaved to precedents. Whenever it has had to grap- 
ple with momentous questions, to strike out new 
paths, to adapt the fortunes of empire to the emer- 
gencies of stirring occasions, to direct thought or 
communicate impulse, it has never failed to win 
the highest credit for sagacity and intelligence. Its 
common sense is bold, because it is spontaneous ; 
and its passions, earnest, single-aimed, and impet- 
uous, always sustain its decisions. Literature has 
never been suffered to destroy its native freshness, 
nor the enjoyment of books to supplant its inherent 
tendencies. Its consciousness is acute and vivid. 
Once possessed of an idea, or consecrated to a pur- 
pose, it will stand fearlessly forward against the 
world, and defy reproach and assault. Its predom- 
inant sentiment is the love of personal independ- 
ence. Find it as you may, it seems to be instinct- 
ively assured of its natural birthright. Without 
any argument, it takes itself and its position for 
granted, and asserts its inborn dignity with an en- 
tire indifference to whatever prejudices it may of- 
fend. Its social affections are tender, strong, and 
permanent. Hospitality is a religious virtue, and 
kindness a paramount law. His ancestors are dear 
to the Southerner, but he holds no public festival 
to celebrate their virtues. Seated around his fire- 
side, you will hear him expatiate on their worth until 
every tone is eloquent with truthful love. Beyond 
this he cares not to go. The praise of the world is 
a matter of cool indifference, and he is perfectly 
content to rest in what his forefathers are to his 
own heart. Public opinion is never a terror to him. 
If he respects and obeys its laws, it is because it 
echoes his own convictions. He lives in no con- 
ventional atmosphere ; he can not tolerate inter- 
ference ; nor can he bear excess of fellowship. In- 
tercourse must leave him as it found him—a free, 
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fearless, decided man. If he can gratify his taste, 
he will have his house in a large lot or secluded in 
the country. With all his sociability he loves 
space. A wide horizon is as necessary to his hap- 
piness as it is to the beauty of a landscape. There 
is very much of the Anglo-Saxon in him, but there 
are other peculiarities besides. The neighborhood 
of the tropics ; the bold and unfettered life he leads; 
the exposure to frontier-danger which he so long 
experienced ; the habits of authority and control 
belonging to his position, have all acted on his 
temperament and history. 

The genuine type of Northern mind is quite dif- 
ferent. Its operations are slower; its steps are 
more cautious. Logic or its substitutes must be 
consulted on all occasions. Its respect for educa- 
tion is so sincere and profound, that it deprecates 
every thing outside of certain rules. A main article 
in its creed is, that man is to be 1ormed and fitted 
for human life; and hence, wherever it can com- 
mand means to contribute to this end, it is sure to 
seize them with earnest solicitude. Its capacity to 
receive and reproduce ideas is singularly great. 
Never forsaking its own ground, never yielding its 
own distinctive tastes, it can yet learn of French 
and German, and, moreover, beat them on their own 
field, if it happen to be intent on rivalry. Its per- 
ceptions are quick; its reflections are deliberate 
and well-timed. When it gets through the hurry 
of sensation, it is disposed to ponder thoroughly 
and decide correctly. All its faculties are exceed- 
ingly active; and yet they generate little heat in 
theirmovements. Muscle predominates over nerve. 
It has a sharp eye for all sorts of expedients, anda 
prompt step for all just advantages. Not strikingly 
original in the higher realms of thought, it never- 


theless delights to pursue metaphysics with Jona- 
than Edwards, to reward the labors of Bowditch, 
and to honor the gigantic understanding of Webster. 
Full of sharp points and angularities, it has a hos- 
pitable brain for all manner of speculative inquiry. 
Its best scholars have a chivalric love of truth, that 
impels them in every direction where it is possible 


to find the least degree of success. The exactness 
of physical science and the boundless mysteries of 
transcendentalism are both welcomed. It has the 
sense of property in every thing. Beauty and util- 
ity are loved and cherished. If an iceberg could be 
used, it would certainly be arrested in its southward 
floating ; and the next moment were a troop of an- 
gels to alight on New England soil, it would be 
received with most reverential honors. Steady in 
all its plans, persistent in its purposes, tenacious 
of its own methods, resolute and brave in meeting 
difficulties, sure of its aims finally, and never yield- 
ing to counteractions or discouragements, it pre- 
sents one of the most unique and remarkable forms 
of character that the world has ever witnessed. 
Nothing in our history is more interesting and 
impressive than the practical bearings of these two 
distinct casts of character on the progress of our 
country. For certain spheres of activity, Southern 
mind has been pre-eminently fitted. It has been 
the parent intellect of many of our noblest political 
truths. Strong in the numerical ratio of its states- 
men, it has been even stronger in the men them- 
selves. We owe to them the earliest movements 
in behalf of the severance of Church and State. 
We owe to them the earnest defense of general 
suffrage and popular sovereignty. We owe to them, 
in no small degree, the ideas of a limited Federal 
Gover t—its bal and checks—as well as 
that breadth of margin outside of organic law, where 








the free will and free hearts of the people are re- 
signed to themselves. The political sentiments of 
Jefferson, Madison, Mason, Calhoun, Jackson, and 
Clay, are too well known to be mentioned here, But 
of them, it may be most truthfully stated, that they 
have exerted a most potent and diffusive influence 
over the national faith. Nor is this all. Southern 
civilization has given us distinguished generals in 
war, as well as celebrated councilors in peace. 
Its peculiar circumstances have favored the growth 
and culture of military genius. By the habits of 
personal independence which their modes of life 
have encouraged—by their familiarity with danger 
and trial from early boyhood—by their exposures to 
the savage on the borders of the southwest, and the 
hazards of frontier-forests, they have acquired an 
extraordinary facility in the arts of warfare. Just- 
ice demands a yet fuller acknowledgment. To 
their enterprise we are largely indebted for the 
opening of the Valley of the Mississippi. The 
early pioneers of that vast colonization were chief- 
ly Southern men. Boone, Kenton, Ridley, and a 
host of others, were trained amidst the wilder scenes 
of Southern life. None have known better how to 
use the ax and the rifle—those mighty instruments 
of American strength and valor. None have plunged 
more freely into the depths of the wilderness, and 
marked out the great avenues of trade. But has the 
North been idle meanwhile? Has it been a care- 
less spectator of this moving panorama? Its won- 
ders rise on every hand. If in many instances the 
Southermer has pursued the trail of the savage, the 
Northerner has followed on with the manufactured 
fabric, the necessaries of food and clothing—sthe 
products of his untiring skill and honest industry. 
His Lowells, Lawrences, and Lynns have supplied 
a constant and growing demand. His ships have 
trafficked every where. The remote islands of the 
sea have contributed to his wealth, and aided to 
build up the civilization of the country. Enter- 
prising in the highest degree, a sovereign of the 
soil, surpassing Ceres on the land and Neptune on 
the ocean, he has drawn the revenues of his great- 
ness and rule from every quarter of the globe. We 
might almost venture to declare that the North has 
made a revelation of the grandeur of human labor 
somewhat analagous to the moral disclosures of 
Christianity. At least, it is an astonishing exhibi- 
tion of what man can accomplish in subjecting the 
material universe to his tastes and enjoyments. 
The records of our race present no such example 
of the competency of man to master the most rebel- 
lious circumstances, to triumph over the most for- 
midable evils, and to secure himself a place and a 
power on the globe. It is an inspiring witness to 
the inherent majesty of mind, that no eloquence can 
fitly represent. Nor is this its only praise. Men 
of the North have left their abiding impress on the 
statesmanship of the country. The genius of its 
ablest men—of its Adamses, Hancocks, Otises, 
Hamiltons, Woodburys, and Websters—has been 
dedicated to the service of national interests, It 
calls its heroes by our name. It points to Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill, to Monmouth and Saratoga, 
as its tokens of devotion to the honor and glory of 
theland. Reposing its brightest hopes onthe truths 
of American Republicanism, and cherishing its 
blessings as the most precious earthly trust, it has 
given a practical demonstration of its faith and love 
by laboring to embody its sacred import in every 
thing within its reach. It has translated its divine 
significancy into industry, commerce, science, and 
art. It has exemplified its sentiments in schools, 
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churches, and society, anxious to image forth fhe 


beauty of the Republic in whatever met its eye and | 


charmed its heart. 

If the North and the South had ever dreamed of 
shutting themselves up within the sphere of their 
own immediate sympathies, the physical laws of 
the country would have interposed to prevent it. 
The great events of our history, and especially the 
war of 1812, and the war with Mexico, have strange- 
ly conspired to induce an exodus from the earlier 
homesteads of our land. North and South have 
met and mingled on the prairies of the West. North 
and South have united anew their fortunes. and 
their fame on the Mississippi, the Sabine, and the 
Sacramento. North and South have bordered the 
lakes and fringed the far valleys that stretch toward 
the Rocky Mountains. The laws of circumstances 
are divine laws. Not on tables of stone or plates 
of brass are they written, but in the enduring in- 
stincts of our race. And these laws have asserted 
their supremacy just as much in our recent terri- 
torial occupancy as in the original colonization of 
the continent. Let any reflecting man look at the 
facts of inter-emigration, and how can he fail to see 
their tendency to unite and consolidate the great 
interests of the country? About one-fourth of the 
American people leave the States of their birth and 
settle in other portions ofthe Union. Virginia has 
sent out in this way 335,000; South Carolina, 
163,000; North Carolina, 261,000. Among the 
Northern States, Connecticut and Vermont have 
lost 25 per cent. of their population. These per- 
sons have scattered over nearly every section of the 
country. Virginia alone has 85,762 in Ohio, and 
41,819 in Indiana. All these individuals, in a 


greater or less degree, take their home-sentiments 


with them. But they are soon met by other sec- 
tional peculiarities. If, at first, prejudice resists 
prejudice, a better state of things quickly ensues. 
The various elements fuse together. A practical 
compromise silently and effectively follows. Hab- 
its of social intercourse, necessities of business, 
Sabbath worship in the same sanctuaries, bring 
them into closer alliance. The great American 
ideas dwell in them all alike, and hence, a common 
sympathy drawing them toward one transcendent 
object, they blend in holy, happy harmony. The 
new regions of the West would seem to be design- 
ed to epitomize the united interests of the country. 
Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, are all there, 
and consequently the peculiarities of physical con- 
dition and daily occupations are in full force to ed- 
ucate that vast and thriving citizenship into large 
and liberal views. The most prominent Atlantic 
States are striving in peaceful emulation to reach 
their resources. New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, have 
either projected or extended their railroads into the 
Valley of the Mississippi. What an influence on 
the unity and strength of the country must this ex- 
ert! Independently of our own choice—ay, in 
despite of ourselves—we are bound together. 
Mountains and vales, rivers and lakes, prairies 
and oceans, wheat and cotton, mills and factories, 
capital and labor, marriage and religion, legislation 
and providence, have all co-operated to establish 
and perpetuate our union. One we are, and one 
we must be. No sophistry can evade this conclu- 
sion. No logic can overthrow it. No bad blood can 
weaken its force. The truth— E Pluribus Unum” 
—is the moral of our life. It is written on every 
battle-field of our heroic age. It is written on every 
page of our national records. It is written on every 
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monument that rears its white shaft to departed 
worth. Heaven has set it broadly and brightly be- 
fore us. “ E Pluribus Unum” is the memorial- 
motto of the past—the prophetic motto of the future. 
If this zenith-star, serene in its high sphere, and 
radiant with the focal splendors of thirty-one re- 
volving orbs, shall continue its hitherto undimmed 
brightness to our vision, never shall our footsteps 
be dark for the want of guidance, or our hearts sad 
for an anthem of thanksgiving. 


. > 
Editor's Easy Chair. 

ITTING in our Easy Chair, and watching with 

critical and curious eyes the progress of affairs 
abroad—listening to the clash and clang of arms 
upon the Danube, and hearing the dull, muffled 
thunder of explosions of solitary forts in the Baltic 
—-catching across the sea some flash and gleam of 
the new Field of Cleth of Gold, whereon the Em- 
peror of France has received his ancient foes as 
friends—we see clearly one thing, and that is, that 
Sir Charles Napier is coming home to take a fresh 
dinner and a fresh start. When the present East- 
ern war commenced, and England resolved to take 
part, she waved all her banners and charged with 
all her chivalry. Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., with an irresistible fleet, was discharged 
from a triumphant dinner, amidst a roar of hip-hip- 
hurras, and by the time the noise of the toasts, and 
the speeches, and the general gratulation had died 
away, we expected to hear the thunder of English 
guns against the walls of Cronstadt, and the merry 
reveillé of a returning army of victors. The well- 
directed dinner was to have landed Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C.B., plump in the imperial 
palace of St. Petersburg, where he was to dictate 
terms to a crest-fallen Czar, and distribute Circas- 
sian principalities, ad libitum, to cornets and young- 
er sons. It was so probable that, after refraining 
from war during all the years of trouble, Nicholas 
would begin at such a moment and in such a way 
that a highly-peppery English dinner would at once 
demolish him! It seems that somehow the aim, or 
the scope, or something, was miscalculated, and 
Admiral Sir Charles, K.C.B., must come home and 
be belched again upon the scene of action by a su 
perior dinner-power. 

It is astonishing how entirely the war has gone 
against Russia—in England. Punch has swept 
every chord of comedy to sound a laugh against the 
Czar. It has even been pathetic, showing the high- 
born ladies carrying jellies and sugar to the bereaved 
families of hapless soldiers. For whose comfort 
this prospective picture was painted, Punch did not 
state. It was rather a forcible foregone conclusion 
to present to the eyes of an army partant pour la 
Syrie, or any other distant and dangerous land. 
But it was supposed to be sufficient consolation 
to a soldier hurrying to perish for the Honorable 
East India Company (for at bottom the quarrel is 
India) that the lovely Countess of Calvesfoot Jelly 
would carry some of the same to his weeping Molly. 

Certainly our sympathy is with England, as 
against Russia; but certainly also England has 
managed this quarrel mysteriously. Such march- 
ing and countermarehing upon the Danube—such 
sailing of fleets—such progresses across the Conti- 
nent of royal dukes and generals—such nervous 
anxiety in the minds of commanders-in-chief about 
neck-ties and shirt-bosoms—such dreary fun in 
Punch—such drearier rhetoric in the Times—such 
masterly inactivity while Omer Pacha led his Turks 
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to actions which made the world believe better 
things of all Mohammedans—such custard and com- 
pliment—such a mild demonstration upon a poor 
old lonely fort, which, having successfully blown 
up, the allied armies return home to take breath— 
all these things, seen coolly across the Atlantic, 
have a very absurd air, and are by no means that 
pleasing and beautiful mirage, which is popularly 
supposed to float forever along the eastern horizon. 

Meanwhile, our newspapers stea] a few columns 
from Nebraska and the elections, to speculate in a 
sparkling manner upon the chances of battle and the 
destinies of the world. Old Gunnybags, in his lit- 
tle counting-room, reads with immense interest the 
theories of French policy and English policy, as 
they are developed with minute exactness by the 
“able Editor.” Gunnybags is not quite sure where 
Sebastapol is—but certainly it was a masterly stroke 
to blow up Bomarsund—and if Cronstadt could only 
be pitched into, those rascally Russians would get 
no more than they deserve. 

Few readers, however, care for the painful de- 
tails of marches and investments in regions hither- 
to unknown to their geography. The careful anal- 
ysis of the composition of armies, also, and the 
views of astute observers in small upper back rooms 
as to the secret intentions of Louis Napoleon, do 
not command a very wide nor profound interest. 
Ask Gunnybags, as you meet him to-morrow morn- 
ing going down town in the omnibus, what is the 
precise position of the two armies, and you will 
discover how vast his knowledge is. Ask him the 
names of the Danubian Principalities, of which he 
reads so much every day—demand what he under- 
stands by a Bashi-Buzouk—inquire what the whole 
quarrel is about—and it would not be strange if 
Gunnybags prevaricated so that you would be com- 
pelled to doubt his complete mastery of the subject. 

It is not seldom that we are obliged to enlighten 
the airy gossips about our Chair as to this very fact. 
The secret of the war is no religious zeal of France 
or England, nor any such toleration as would lead 
them to wish Turkey to have the head in religious 
cities, rather than Russia. It is no greater sweet- 
ness of charity toward Mohammedans than toward 
Greek Christians. Nor is it a national sympathy 
with the integrity of Turkey per se. What cares 
John Bull for Mohammed? ‘“ Nobody cares for any 
body, you know,” said an agreeable diplomatist, at 
a select dinner. The truth is, that Turkey is a 
convenient barrier between Russia and the Medi- 
terranean and the East. England dreads to see 
Russia upon the sands of Africa. The lion growls 
as he scents the cold coming of the bear. Russia 
once seated upon the Mediterranean, and pouring 
down through Central Asia, would naturally want 
to sail up the Nile and cross the desert. Her di- 
rect force would be gathered about the narrow gate 
through which England passes to her Indian Para- 
dise. Is there not a remote possibility of a collision 
under such circumstances? and in that event would 
Russia be in the worst situation for success? 

Thus taking our place among the astute observ- 
ers in small upper rooms, we play Sir Oracle in 
our Easy Chair, and expound the Eastern Question. 
And it is truly in some sense a home question. If 
a pestilence were desolating Africa, should we not 
feel that we were not quite safe? And if not from 
a pestilence, how can we suppose that in no event 
should we be drawn into interest in a war? We 
do not suppose that kings are so much longer-head- 
ed than other mortals, nor that Nesselrode and 
other imperial chancellors have the faculty of fore- 





seeing events that are only contingent possibili- 
ties. The game of war is not so very profound 
after all. There is a general result aimed at— 
but the processes are very uncertain. The game- 
sters are no more masters of the details than two 
players of chess are masters of all the moves of the 
game. It is still chance which, when some grave 
eye scrutinizes it, is supposed by the spectator to 
be fully perceived by that eye. But the eye is grave 
because the brain is astute, and knows that the ap- 
pearance of gravity deceives the spectator. Your 
lawyer, for instance, knows little more of your case 
than you do, for all his fine winking and solemn 
thinking. And your doctor shakes his own head and 
that of his cane, but one is quite as wise as the other. 

It is, therefore, well for the cautious reader to be 
a little upon his guard against the imposing specu- 
lations with which we scribblers in Easy Chairs 
favor him. Print is very powerful. Count no man 
happy until he gets into print. The Whispering 
Gallery of St. Paul’s is pleasantly mentioned in 
books of travel, and Ovid, the amorous old Roman, 
celebrates the House of Fame. But what are all 
such facts and fancies compared with this colossal 
force of print? If you saunter into our office, and 
lean upon the arm of our Chair, you do not very 
much mind our wise saws and sombre suggestions. 
But let the same speculation open upon you in a 
many-columned leader of your morning paper, and 
you are amazed and impressed. You would laugh 
at the idea of asking your father-in-law if he had 
heard our oral opinion of the final cause of toma- 
toes ; but you ask him with respect if he has seen 
this morning’s paper, by which you mean our to- 
mato views, embodied in the solemnity of rhetoric, 
and given to print. It is the difference between 
talking to ten and to ten million. Print is an end- 
less echo. The pen speaks and types echo the 
word to the end of the earth. If you remember that 
each article in the London Times, which is sur- 
named the Thunderer, by reason of the great noise 
with which it states its opinions, is the private 
opinion of some quiet fallible gentleman, you will 
perhaps regard the thunder with less terror. There 
is always a strong other side. Here is Surtout, who 
insists that Rum is the only Beelzebub, and that 
the blaze of burning distilleries is the red dawn 
of the millennium. He has capital reasons, and a 
splendid array of facts on his side. Dreadnought, 
on the other hand, considers Surtout a milksop, 
and not a philosopher at all, and laughs at his 
fancy that he has found the secret of sin. Dread- 
nought has great common sense, and somehow the 
private conviction of many other men upon his side. 
Now if you consider Surtout to be an editor, with 
the advantage of print to support him, remember 
that Dreadnought, reading the editorial over his 
mutton chop, and interiorly protesting, is precisely 
of the same weight, minus the echo. A man’s 
opinions are no truer because he roars them 
through a trumpet. 

We will put in our text at the tail of our dis- 
course. What we say is, that we express our own 
opinions when we speak in our Easy Chair. You 
have no occasion to get red in the face, and swell, 
and swelter, because we say what you may not 
think to be true. You have a perfect right to your 
opinion, and to divulge it from your Easy Chair. 
There is only one thing in the world equally true ; 
and that is, that we have precisely the same right. 
Don’t be juggled by this legerdemain of print. 
When you read the newspaper, or pull open an 
Editor’s Drawer, or lean your head upon your el- 
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bows and go to sleep upon an Editor’s Table, or 
sprawl lazily and aimless in an Editor's Easy 
Chair, you have only had to do with that small, un- 
important individual, for whom personally you 
have no very high consideration, and therefore, 
can not like him any the better, nor believe in his 
observations any more unreservedly because he 
talks from a fog, through which you can not see 
him. Let us hold on to our individuality, what- 
ever else we may let go. Judge England, and 
France, and Russia, according to the facts stated 
by the “ able editors,” and not according to their 
estimate of those facts. Every man his own “ able 
editor,” would be a good motto for us. 


Over sympathies can not all exhale along the 
marshy shores of the Danube. Other shores and 
rivers nearer home 

“A voice of weeping heard and loud lament,” 
during the few weeks that ended the summer. 
Ruin in the most awful forms, pestilence and 
storm, has been rioting and reveling at the South. 
The acccounts that have reached us describe a 
state of things as terrible as that in Philadelphia 
during the yellow fever scourge at the beginning of 
the century. One city fled into the fields and en- 
camped there. In another hotels were closed and 
business suspended. In all reigns a sorrowful si- 
lence and desolation, the palpable presence of 
death. There is nothing in the memoirs of the 
plague in Eastern cities which is more melancholy 
than the stories of this summer’s tragedy at the 
South. Scarcely had the reports of cholera, the 
strained anxiety of the public business mind, the 
general low spirits and apprehension of the hot sea- 
son, begun to subside at the North, than from the 
South came, like an echo more fearful than the 
sound which summoned it, the reports of devastat- 
ing disease, followed by an elemental storm, which, 
sweeping from the coast along the quiet rivers, bore 
destruction on every hand far inland. Men lost 
fortunes in the fury of a moment. Whole crops 
were ruined. The year’s income was drowned in 
irresistible waters. Fields were submerged and 
buildings carried off. Did any listezier hear in the 
wild uproar of the tempest, a piercing voice wail- 
ing and wailing, ‘‘ Riches take wings and fly 
away?”. . 

But men’s manliness was not swept away with 
their garnered crops. The very individuals who 
suffered most largely were instantly hard at work 
helping those who had suffered less. At the North, 
Southern gentlemen who, either resident for a sea- 
son or traveling for the summer, learned by the mail 
that their fortunes were diminished by thousands 
of dollars, headed subscriptions for the relief of the 
general calamity, and charged themselves with col- 
lecting and managing the funds. In the churches 
sermons were preached and collections taken. Let 
us record with joy that they were ample and cor- 
dial. It was a practical Christian charity, and we 
were all the better for knowing it. It was suggest- 
ed that there were mercantile reasons at the core 
of the charity ; but we are very slow to believe it. 
In the country church where we saw the collection 
taken, the commercial reason must have been very 
imperfectly comprehended. In great misfortune, 
even more than in great happiness, the world re- 
cognizes its common kindred. A sudden crisis an- 
nihilates conventions, and the mouldy traditions 
of etiquette fall shriveled before the throb of a gen- 
uine emotion ; and even if mercantile shrewdness 
happened to be this time on the side of charity, 





why believe that the charity was not sincere and 
gracious? 

Shall we say that it was, at this time of heated 
difference, doubly pleasant to see the North ex- 
tending its hand to the South, in the church, and 
amidst the offices of religion? The hymns had a 
sweeter sound that day, the prayers a diviner unc- 
tion. Had we not just confessed that we were all 
miserable sinners? Was it not perfectly true, 
whatever the peculiar kind of sin which we pre- 
ferred? Did not this service of Christian fellow. 
ship seem to say, ‘“‘ Here, you men struggling brave- 
ly in the deep waters which have overflowed your 
fields, we are not agreed in many things, and we 
do not spare each other hard names, when the sun 
shines and we are all prospering. But the day is 
changed ; this is a real woe, and we too are human. 
Next year fire may lay us low, as water has now 
smitten you; what are we on this earth, if we do 
not help each other? Here are our hands. Take 
them to help yourselves; and let us mutually be- 
lieve, that where there is so much genuine sympa-_ 


| thy, there must be warm feeling in common; and 


that therefore, however widely we differ, yet we 
also most closely agree. In those fierce waters be 
some of the acerbity of our differences drowned, 
some of the bitterness burned away in the fire of 
that fever!” After such a sermon, would not the 
benediction seem indeed a blessing, and the Sun- 
day sunshine more softly fall? 

Perhaps, if there were oftener great misfortunes 
of this kind, we could better estimate the amount 
and the force of real sympathy between the men of 
one section and those of another. When appeals 
are partisan only—when differences can be trans- 
ferred to the domain of theory and abstract discus- 
sion—there is no limit to hot feeling and sharp de- 
nunciation. But if the orator you are scathing falls 
suddenly in a fit, or breaks his leg, or loses his 
best beloved child, or parent, or wife, there is an 
instant demand upon your great human sympathy, 
which will not only help him and honor you, but 
will inevitably pour balm into the yawning wound 
of difference that galls you both. We are sure there 
must be hearts who feel this now, and who felt it 
when the news of the heavy affliction of sickness 
and storm came from the South, and was met by 
the hearty sympathy of the North. 


Ir is our privilege to have singular questions re- 
ferred to us for decision, It is perhaps considered 
that an Easy Chair gives opportunity for that quiet 
relaxation and reflection which are supposed to be 
so auspicious an atmosphere for the solution of 
doubts. We receive numberless letters—some not 
in a masculine hand—desiring advice upon a thou- 
sand points which he were a wise man who could 
decide. Some, we would have you to know, are 
not purely literary. There are correspondents 
who offer us the implied flattery of supposing that 
we can worthily suggest proper action in the most 
tender circumstances, as, where Sybilla lately de- 
sired to know whether, when a gentleman of ample 
income offered to marry her and she consented, 
she was bound to relinquish him at the end of three 
months, when he protested that he loved her no 
more. ‘* When he came wooing,” wrote Sybilla, 
‘*he mentioned his ample income, and I, being de- 
sirous of generous means, accepted him. Now, 
what fair ground of separation has he in saying that 
he loves me less, when he does not say that his in- 
come is impaired? Had he said that his income 
was gone, but his love was tenfold greater, I should 
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have answered that our original compact was null, 
and that he was at liberty.” 

We did not answer, except in the most general 
way, this epistle of Sybilla; but we sent by the 
next post to the lover to urge him to persevere in 
parting. 

A more perplexing, if not more generally inter- 
esting problem was only yesterday presented to us. 
A young man, who gave his name as Narcissus, 
and who was evidently young in authorship, called 
upon us, and modestly suggested that he had a 
question to ask, if he could only summon the neces- 
sary courage. Admonished by our bland recep- 
tion of him that we should undoubtedly hear ap- 
provingly and decide wisely; he ventured, after a 
little prefatory discourse upon the weather, to open 
the subject which weighed upon his mind. 

‘I have lately published a small effusion,” said 
he; “a tale, in which, under imaginary names, | 
have described actual characters, and in circum- 
stances only slightly altered from the fact. Scarce- 
ly did it appear when I was waited upon by the 
brother of the young woman whose character had 
suggested to me my little sketch, and he summarily, 
and in a dangerously bellicose manner, demand- 
ed if I meant to insult his sister. I replied, that, 
far from any intention so base, I was full of pro- 
found admiration for the many noble and virtuous 
qualities of that lady, and could never mean harm 
to her or to her friends. He then inquired why I 
had allowed myself, under the thin disguise of a 
fictitious name, and a mild paraphrase of circum- 
stances, to publish incidents which were purely 
private, and expose the character of a woman justly 
so admired. I replied again, that purely private cir- 
cumstances did not become public by being pub- 
lished, for the very reason that only the most limited 
circle knew that there were any such circumstances, 
and that circle was very sure not to betray the 
knowledge ; and then, that no character was ex- 
posed by any such publication, because all the fig- 
ures of fiction were studied from life, and in the 
multitude no single figure could fairly be selected 
as a subject of especial complaint. The bellicose 
brother, upon hearing my defense, and partly, per- 
haps, from seeing how truly mild and womanlike 
my manners were, here raised his hat, in a distantly 
polite but unconvinced way, and bowed himself out. 
Now, my dear old Easy Chair, I want to know what 
are the limits which must bound an author’s treat- 
ment of subjects. How much may he choose from 
life—how nearly exact may he make his portraits 
of character—how accurately should he reproduce 
circumstances. In truth, is not a private fact as 

much fiction when it is published and removed from 
the setting of privacy, as if it were what is calleda 
pure invention ?” 

Narcissus seated himself as he concluded, and 
we also lay back for a few moments in our Chair, 
that we might better consider what we had to say. 
Unfortunately we had no scribe at hand to record 
our words, but our thoughts Were these : 

“The material of Literature is Life and the play 
of human character, just as the material of Art is 
Nature. It is Shelley who says of poets, in his 
Julian and Maddalo, 

—— They 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 

And learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 
Human experience thus lies at the foundation of all 
literature. Pure fiction, in the rigid sense, is about 
as impossible as the pure ideal. You, my dear 








never seen. But it is only an aggregate of parts of 
various flowers that you have seen; and you may 
describe circumstances that never occurred in the 
sequence in which you state them, but they are still 
reminiscences or new combinations of possibilities 
—the essence of the possibility lying in the fact of 
general resemblance to actual events. ¢ 

** Now in coming to treat real characters as sub- 

jects of literary art, the author is to rerffember that 

the little peculiarities of manner, or appearance 

which individualize a person, whether ludicrously 

or otherwise, are things which instantly proclaim 

the personality. And they injure the artistic effect, 

so far as the resemblance, by being unmistakably 

individual, is inevitably confounded with, and inter- 

preted by, the person. Thus, if you should write a 

novel, and depict a naval hero as thin and ardent, 

with one arm, and an absorbing devotion to another 

man’s wife, you would have simply painted a por- 

trait of Nelson, with more or less success. But you 

might very properly make your idea of Nelson the 

substance of your naval hero, and, by omitting the 

betraying details, show in an entirely unprejudiced 

light the quality of his character and its play in life. 

Or if among your friends there be one only known 

in her own circle, and whose character may or may 

not be justly apprehended by that circle, it seems to 
be perfectly legitimate for you to describe her with 
all the delicate discrimination you can command ; 
and if some sharp eye, having seen the original as 
you do, should also detect the likeness, it can only 

recognize the truthfulness of your work. No such 
observer can have the right to challenge your choice. 

**It resembles Perdita,’ he may say. 

***Do you think so?’ you may answer. 

“* But you intended it ?’ he may demand. 

“*¢T have not said so,’ you may reply. 

** It is the treatment of circumstances of which you 
must beware, my dear Narcissus, because circum- 
stances realize and individualize. There is a cer- 
tain sanctity in all privacy—an old Rasy Chair has 
no right to run into the parlor and shout aloud that 
it heard you making love to Perdita in the garden ; 
but it has a full and free right to describe you and 
Perdita as it conceives you both to be, and to depict 
you in the attitude of lovers. There is nothing so 
pointedly singular in the circumstances as to occa- 
sion or to justify remark. The moment that there 
is such peculiarity in the circumstances that all 
who know them say directly “this is the unhappy 
Narcissus who perished for the love of Perdita,” 
then the sanctity of privacy is violated, and every 
delicate and sensitive mind recoils. It is more im- 
portant that some secrets should be kept, than that 
men should benefit by the knowledge of them. But 
even this you may do if you will only remove the 
circumstances into an infinite remoteness. Trans- 
fer the scene of your tale from New York to New 
Zealand, and make Perdita a woman of a thousand 
years ago. This will not be always possible, for 
often the very point of the story will require the 
modern manners and dress. Then let it be done 
so that nothing more is published than is already 
known. You read the Newcomes, but you do not 
know how much is accurate daguerreotyping of 
actual character and circumstance. You say, in 
general, that you know people like Barnes New- 
come and the Countess Dowager Kew. But the 
author might take you to the opera and show you 
the individuals of whom those characters are the 
most accurate likenesses he could draw. Probably 
he would not do it. There is great virtue and good 





Narcissus, may paint for me a flower you have 


policy inkeepinga secret. But yousee, Narcissus, 
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that the originals of those characters are not in- 
jured by the publication of their portraits. If any 
indignant youth called Mr. Thackeray to account 
for ‘serving him up,’ do you not believe that Mr. 
Thackeray would blandly reply, ‘My estimable 
young man, if you find any marked resemblance 
betweengny puppets and yourself, don’t insult me. 
You may be sure no one else will discover it, but 
those wh@ know it already and knew it before my 
puppets began their play. If you insist that it is 
you, that is surely your own affair and not mine.’ 

**The whole thing is a matter of delicate instinct. 
It is not easy to give rules for obeying sentiments. 
No man has a right to pain another by the exposure 
of what is, in no fair sense, public property or 
interest. The author’s mind is the alembic in 
which the ore of fact must be smelted and purified 
until the pure metal of beauty and truth is extracted. 
Shakspeare doubtless knew Lady Macbeth, but 
not under the precise circumstances of his drama, 
nor with that title. Yet Lady Macbeth is a person- 
age not at all dependent upon Scotland nor acastle. 
As the artist sees in the same landscape which we 
see so much more than we apprehend, so does the 
poet, or the author, look at the persons who surround 
us. Fiction is our life thrown forward into phan- 
tasmagoria. It is fact projected.” 

Narcissus listened blandly. 

“T agree fully,” said he, “and I feel acquitted. 
I see that no one personally knows the heroine of 
my sketch any the more because I have described 
her, and the circumstances are as fabulous to you 
and to all other readers as those of Sidney’s Arca- 
dia.” 

“ But how would she feel, Narcissus, if she came 
to read your sketch ?” 

He was silent a moment; then replied, “If she 
recognized it, which I doubt, because she knows 
herself so little, she would be indignant.” 

“What right have you to pain her for the amuse- 
ment of an uninterested and dull public ?” 

Narcissus was again silent ; then said slowly, “I 
suppose I have none at all.” 

“Certainly not, my dear young friend. If you 
mean to describe people and things do it so that the 
description shall not be destroyed in beauty and in- 
fluence by its personal individuality.” 

If every young author listened as blandly to our 
advice and followed it so faithfully as Narcissus, 
what a very Easy Chair of counsel would ours im- 
mediately become. Yet it is something to have 
raised one rose, even though we may not have a 
garden ; and we are glad to know that Narcissus, 
at least, will never again, even in the remotest 
manner, allow any friend of his, or of his friends, 
or indeed any person whatever, to feel harmed by 
the sketches he may write. 





We have been diligently inquiring among our 
young friends of the Osric breed, as we met them 
among the promenaders at Castle Garden, and as 
they swarm around our Chair, what novelties and 
surprises will adorn the world of fashion during the 
coming season. Osric smiles and shakes his head, 
and, in his English way, says that ‘‘ the Governor” 
grumbles about hard times, and economies, and ex- 
travagances, and little matters which do not inter- 
est Osric, and which he had much rather have 
omitted. It seems to be generally understood that 
after so disastrous a summer there must be a placid 
winter. There will be less disposition to plunge 
fiercely into the revels which resound so gayly 
through the long cold nights. And since the Em- 





press Eugenie has failed to inoculate us with a 
frenzy for white velvet and gold powder, what more 
can we hope from France ? 

We have indeed heard allusions to hoops; but 
they were mainly in the circles of retired dealers in 
commodities which require the use of barrels. It 
was even whispered that an eminent belle from 
Greytown had figured at the Florida Springs, before 
the bombardment of her native city, in undisguised 
hoops. And it is perfectly well known that in the 
most fashionable of the summer resorts, upon occa- 
sion of the public street-sweeper falling ill with the 
cholera, a company of the most lovely ladies, emi- 
nent at charity-schools during the winter, proceeded 
to sweep the streets with their own silk dresses. It 
is believed that for this generous act they are all to be 
presented with the freedom of the town. Noris it to 
be supposed that their charity is confined to particular 
places ; for we learn that since their return to their 
various native cities the same young ladies have 
been seen engaged in the same public duty. The 
heroism which such a proceeding implies, may be 
partly estimated, if it is only considered that the 
young men, of whose admiration these young ladies 
may be innocently desirous, are naturally repelled 
from ladies whose dresses are frayed and soiled by 
contact with all the garbage of the streets. The 
Epicurean youths, deceived by the appearance, do 
not know in what an act of self-sacrifice the ladies 
are engaged, and really seem to be entirely forget- 
ful of the public good. The pigs, too, which have 
been accustomed to a monopoly of street-dirt, and 
which have been immemorially regarded as natural 
scavengers, are reported to regard our new benefac- 
tors with grunts of dissatisfaction. 

If hoops are uncertain, the long skirts are matters 
of fact. How far they will go, no one as yet ven 
tures to predict. Nor is it quite agreed among the 
commentators whether the long skirts in the street 
owe their origin to the Empress Eugenie or the 
Queen of the Cannibal Islands. This seems, how- 
ever, a secondary question while they do their work 
so well. If it is not fair to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, how much less so is it to speculate upon 
the origin of things which do the State such service? 

But while Osric was discussing these weighty 
matters with us, his cousin came in; and, upon 
learning the subject of conversation, said with a 
smile, “I am going to introduce a novelty.” We 
demanded its nature, and he answered gayly, “I 
am going to live cheaply. I am going to have my 
gloves mended and cleaned. I am going to have 
my coats turned, and wear old boots. I am going 
to walk when the weather does not compel my wife 
to ride. I shall have friends to eat a simple dinner, 
and not have more expensive wine than the Czar. 
I shall play whist at a shilling a game, and not five 
dollars, and I shall laugh at the man who under- 
takes to pity me or to look solemn. I will get on 
with old things when I can not afford to buy new. 
I had rather live within my inceme than out of 
some other man’s péeket. In short, if I am poor | 
shall not pretend to be rich, nor be afraid to deny 
myself what neighbor Midas enjoys because he can 
afford it. And as my wife is of the same opinion, 
and because I love her and she loves me, I do not 
anticipate a very dreary winter,” perorated Osric's 
cousin, smiling gayly and turning upon his heel. 

“ Clearly my cousin’s wife is not one of the char 
itable young ladies who are to receive the freedom 
of the town of which we were speaking,” said Os- 
ric as the door closed upon our friend. 

But certainly his proposition is a novelty, and if 
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he perseveres—if he really does live cheaply—if he 
resists the tendency to a foolish expense, which 
seems to be very hard to withstand, so little is it re- 
sisted—Osric’s cousin will have introduced a fash- 
ion which hundreds will gladly follow the moment 
they see some one brave enough to lead. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Even at the first glance over the foreign files at 
our elbow, our eye catches the blurred fragment of 
a little French drama which is worth rendering into 
the English of our gossipy columns. 

A year ago, and the public balls of Paris—about 
which every body knows (more than ever now, since 
Mrs. Stowe, in her ‘‘ Sunny Memories,” records a 
visit to the Garden Mabille!)—could not show a 
prettier face or a more deft figure than those belong- 
ing to the accomplished grisette Elise G . 

She was the toast of all the foreign habitués 
(numbering very many Americans among them) ; and 
many was the time she was followed, at the close 
of the dance, by a dozen eager lookers-on, to watch 
if there might be any chance of handing her a drop- 
ped mouchoir, or of begging her attendance to a petit 
souper at the Café de Paris. 

But with all her beauty (frail, no doubt, as that 
of all the dancers ut the scene of Mrs. Stowe’s vis- 
it), she seemed coy and difficult of access. She 
was scarce turned of eighteen, and her color was as 
rich as the cheek of a nectarine, which they sell you 
in the market of St. Honoré, in the month of August. 
Her movement in the waltz had a certain crazy 
grace in it that drove one mad; and her bounds at 
the close of a quadrille were only less wonderful 
than the traditionary movements of the great Tag- 
lioni. 

Among those who gazed admiringly on the beau- 
tiful Elise, there happened, on a time, to be a cer- 
tain Edward Blank, of excellent family, who was 
visiting an old friend of his father’s in the quarter 
of the Chaussée d’Antin. Like the rest, he became 
thoroughly smitten with the grace and beauty of 
Elise ; but bolder than her other admirers, or more 
impassioned, he resolutely pushed his addresses ; 
put himself on terms of easy acquaintanceship ; 
placed his coupé and his purse at her disposal ; and 
finally, infatuated by her grace, insisted upon pre- 
senting her in the circle of his old friends as the 
Baronne Blank. 

True, Elise was not altogether accustomed to 
the habit of the society upon which she found her- 
self suddenly foisted; but a few hints from the 
lover, in respect to the observance of silence, and 
the abandonment of gesture (so prettily character- 
istic of the grisette class), aided by the quick ob- 
servation belonging to every French woman, enabled 
her to baffle suspicion, and to carry out her new réle 
with entire acceptance. 

But at a certain soirée, after curiosity had almost 
gone by, it chanced that the new Baroness, whose 
grace every one admired, was engaged in a quad- 
rille, and, excited by the eager looks of those around, 
and mindful only of her old triumphs at the Rane- 
legh and the Bal Mabille, she unwittingly gave rein 
to her old-time accomplishment, and executed one 
of those startling pas which, however elegant in 
gauze short-clothes, are certainly not of a kind to 
draw down the plaudits of dowager chaperons. 

A buzz of astonishment ran through the room; 
it came to the savage Edward, who suddenly dis- 
appeared. The frighted girl, collecting herself, and 
remembering her lover, found no way of excuse, or, 
indeed, of escape. It was dangerous for gentlemen 








even to express the sympathy they may have felt. 
The evening entertainment broke up in disorder. 

The pretty Elise, with that strong French horror 
of ridicule become now a fever in her heart and 
brain, returned to her old rooms, lighted a brazier 
of charcoal, closed the doors and windows tightly, 
and the next day they found her fallen upon the 
stifled fire, dead and cold, with the face which had 
charmed so many half burned away! 

The end was more dramatic, but no more sad, 
than that which belongs to nearly all of the great 
sisterhood of Parisian grisettes. Two, or, maybe, 
five years of rollicking glee and triumphs—of Bois 
de Boulogne drives—of liveried coachmen—of silks 
from the Maison Delisle—of suppers at the Maison 
d’Or—and then other five years of joylessness—of 
wasting cheeks—of cheap hats from the Rue St. 
Martin—of hard needle-work—of doubtful subsist- 
ence—and then other years of sous-catchings at the 
box-doors of theatres, or of hospital-lingering ; or, 
better still, a narrow place in the close graveyard 
of Mont Parnasse ! 

Alas ! (as people say in print) for the poor grisette 
world! Dashing, brilliant, careless—all smiles and 
sunshine—and thern—hollow faces, hoarse voices, 
haggard limbs, all shuffled off in a deal coffin to a 
pit that has no sign over it, and never a wreath of 
everlastings! Let us thank our stars that, with all 
our catchings of Paris ways, we have not yet caught 
the infection of grisettedom. 





To tie to this story, what a gay border we have, 
of the proud scenes of the camp of Boulogne! And 
how this new Napoleon is living up to that scheme 
of action and energy which was planned for him by 
Napoleon the Great! We may smile at him, if we 
will, and make damaging comparisons, and never 
fancy his thin face and long nose ; but there is a 
mettle in his movements, after all, which was scarce 
foreshadowed in the Idées Napoleoniennes, and never 
read on his face when he tarried so long in London, 
showing his horsemanship on Pall Mall. 

It was no small matter of work he laid out for 
himself in the summer gone ; dictating letters to 
Ministers at Vienna and Berlin (to scy nothing of 
Nicholas)—pushing Paris streets through such a 
series of transmigrations that it looks now (they 
say) like a new-built city—organizing a féte which 
eclipsed all former fétes by its gay lampions and its 
perfect tranquillity—railroading to Bordeaux, and 
laying the foundations of an imperial villa at Biar- 
ritz as a play-house for the invalid Eugenie—then 
tramping with his new, blue-coated Cent-gardes 
back to Paris—opening the Opera on a gala-night— 
and gone, as soon as come, to welcome King Leo- 
pold, and the young royal Portuguese, and Prince 
Albert, all in a breath, with a hundred thousand 
men in tents, meanwhile, waiting his orders! 

It will hardly do for an idler, who has flanered the 
summer out on the Newport cliffs, or between the 
Congress Spring and Mr. Marvin’s colonnade, to 
sneer at such action as this! He must needs be 
“up i’ the morning” who accomplishes so much 
and so thoroughly. 

As for the Cent-garde, the returning world from 
Paris (whence the world returns now as it did ten 
years ago from Saratoga or Sharon, and with as 
little thought)—the returning world, we say, do not 
speak favorably of the new uniform; and it Would 
seem that sky-blue coats and deep mulberry-colored 
trowsers did not harmonize easily: indeed, we 
should scarce imagine it; but when the same pet 
retainers of the Emperor are mounted (as they are 
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when on special service), with heavy cavalry-boots, 
and snow-white buckskin breeches, with a snow- 
white plume fanning their brazen helmets, they offer 
a figure worthy of old-time chivalry. 

Nor are they only noticeable in way of dress ; but 
they carry a rifle-grooved carabine, armed with a long 
polished sword, which is itself a contrivance of the 
Emperor, and a very dreadful weapon. 

We have read how the Chasseurs of Vincennes 
picked off the Russians who ventured to show so 
much as an eye through the embrasures of Bomar- 
sund; and the carabines of the Hundred Guards 
are even more deadly than the arms of the Chas- 
seurs. 

Our sharp rifle-shooting, it would appear, is be- 
coming matter of large practice over the seas ; and 
should the cut-and-thrust aspect of the times cloud 
inte a storm of cross-ocean war, we must look to 
our barrels and triggers, and never trust to such 
cast-away guns as have traversed the seas latterly 
in the mysterious ship Grape Shot ! 


AND what do people say, on the other side, of the 
war’? Almost every thing, it would seem, that is 
said here, and with quite as little nearness to the 
truth. French journalism is (under the Imperial 
régime) quite shy of any expression of opinion what- 
ever; and even the gossiping columns of Galignani 
rarely venture a remark that does not praise the 
conduct of the war, and augur a very speedy close 
of hostilities. The English papers, now that the 


great Perry tragi-comedy has blown over, and peo- 
ple grown tired of hearing that the troops in Turkey 
have no porter to their beef, are really at a loss for 
material. The grouse and the salmon season added 
to briskness of chit-chat for a while ; but now the 


game is gone by, and there is a strange eagerness 
for some news of battle. 

The old bourgeois accountants bite the ends of 
their quills, not knowing if the worst has come yet, 
or if business is to slip backward or forward in the 
twelvemonth which is opening. Even political 
quidnuncs are at fault, and can not so much as ven- 
ture a guess upon the chances of the Allies in the 
Crimea, or upon the winter destination of the army 
and the fleet of the Baltic. 

From time to time some bugbear story gains a 
form and currency—either that the Marshal St. Ar- 
naud has fallen out with his generals, or that the 
British and French admirals are at loggerheads, 
and the effect shows itself in a little tightening of 
the purse-strings at the Bourse ; relaxed, however, 
very possibly the next day by a trumpet-like tele- 
graph in the Moniteur. 

Meantime, the English visitors come and go, and 
their shopping-visits are untiring, as of old, through- 
eut the whole length of the Rue de la Paix. But 
the new devices are not multiplied as they were 
when peace brooded over the nations; and those 
who look on tell us that the shop-windows show now 
the same rich jewelry trinkets which they showed 
at the burst of spring. There hardly seems to be 
any hearty preparation for the great Exhibition of 
May ; and though the building is taking on its white 
glazing to the roof, and is showing the first traces 
of those pictured windows which will light up into 
an Aladdin’s palace its vast length of galleries, we 
do not hear of any great efforts on the part of the 
tapestry men or the artisans in gold and silver. 

Indeed, if the war lingers, as the stubborn Nich- 
olas, with his threat of erecting Poland into a nation 
(for the discomfiture of Austria), seems to promise 
it shall linger, who will be rich enough to buy, 9r 





who will be joyous enough to visit even the costly 
wonders of a new World's Fair? 

The energy and the spirit of an Emperor can do very 
much, itis true; and he may decoy people by lampi- 
ons, and tempt them to stay by his nervous order and 
brilliant street fronts ; but he can not fill their pock- 
ets with money, or their hearts with gladness: least 
of all, when the fathers, and brothers, and sons are 
staving off the pestilence of a Dobrudscha, or dodg- 
ing the hot shot from the embrasures of Sebastopol. 

And as for American journeyers and buyers, is 
their freedom of money and of rambles to outlast 
forever the breaking down of railway securities, or 
the doubling of coal-capitals? After our pleasant 
experiences in that way in the neighborhood of the 
Croton reservoir, one would think that investments 
would be small for a year or two to come, even in 
the better-ordered devices of a Parisian palace of 
crystal. Yet it may interest some to know that the 
stock in this Freach show-place, issued at twenty 
dollars the share, still holds its value, and is seliing 
for some ten per cent. over cost. Indeed it is some- 
thing rare—judging as well as we can from the quo- 
tations in the Presse—for a French stock, of what- 
ever character, to suffer depreciation; and while 
our great lines of railway have nearly all of them 
brought losses to the original subscribers, there are 
very many in France which are now selling for 
double their cost ; and the average market-value is 
some twenty per cent. above par. 

And we beg to remark in this connection, that 
every man there connected with railway manage- 
ment has his own special duties to perform; and 
any divergence from them, or any neglect, will 
cost him very dearly. Thus, upon a pleasant day 
last summer, a certain director of the trains upon 
the line of Scraup, thought it worth his while to 
pay a visit to a station near to Paris upon a special 
engine. His authority forbade any interference on 
the part of engineer or of station-master; but, un- 
fortunately, he miscounted his time—a collision 
ensued. T'wo lives were lost, and some half-dozen 
were injured. 

The courts took quick cognizance of the matter ; 
there was a thorough investigation (not such as we 
give to Norwalk bridges and Henry Clay burnings) ; 
there was no shirking of responsibility from presi- 
dent to superintendent, and from superintendent to 
engineer, and from engineer to signal-man; but the 
niceties of the administrative organization enabled 
the court to trace the responsibility to the man 
with whom it belonged; and the director is now, 
with cropped hair (as short as should have belonged 
to the superintendent of the New Haven-Norwalk- 
bridge-break-down), and in the company of other 
criminals, working out his period of imprisonment ; 
while the company, whose servant he was, is made 
chargeable with all the damages which followed 
his lapse from discipline. 


Spreaxine of Courts and Court-decisions in 
France, reminds us of a trial, just now ended, of 
two men charged with a murder committed ten 
years ago, but which has at length worked itself to 
the light. 

A certain Captain Gronan, being a retired officer 
of the army, lived, ten or twelve years ago, in a 
little country-house called La Grange, just without 
the pleasant town of Blois. He kept his little 
chariot, he lived easily, and was reported in the 
neighborhood to be a man of very much and very 
ready money. 

Upon a day of midsummer in the year 1844, the 
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neighbors observed with some surprise that the 


The matter was the more remarked, when it was 


gates of his little inclosure remained unopened. | known that the woman who had manifested confu- 
The shutters were all fast at mid-day ; none of the | sion had lived, about the time of the murder, with 
servants were astir. This was the more surprising, | one of the men accused, who was since dead. The 
as he was known to be a man of early habits, and | police of the district were informed of the cireum- 
he rarely failed to take his morning drive through | stances, but contented themselves with keeping a 


the streets of the little provincial city of Blois. 
Some few who approached the doors opening 


close watch upon the woman. 


Nine years passed by, and the poor Captain still 


upon the court of his little country-house, fancied | lingered ; yet nothing appeared to throw new light 
they heard slight groans from within. A nephew | upon the terrible events of that fatal night at the 
of the Captain, who lived at Blois, was sent for, | country-house of LaGrange. Not long since,how- 


and in company with an officer of the provincial po- | e 


ver, a most trifling circumstance called the atten- 


lice, he broke the outer gates and entered. They | tion of the neighborhood anew to the almost forgot- 
found the poor officer lying in a pool of blood by | ten crime. A woman living in the vicinity, of the 
the hall-door dreadfully wounded but still breath- |} name of Cousin, in the course of a violent alterea- 
ing. There were traces of a violent struggle, and | tion with a neighbor, said, ‘‘I am not so indiscreet 
the wounds appeared to have been inflicted with| as you; for I have seen things which would make 
some blunt implement, which at first could not be | a hanging-matter, and yet I have said nothing.” 


discovered, 


“Ah! it’s the murder at La Grange,” said the 


The three domestics who occupied the house | other. Whereupon the woman Cousin was con- 
with the Captain were all murdered in their rooms. | fused, and would say nothing. 


The drawers and desks of the officer’s apartment 


The police, informed anew, ordered the woman 


had all been rifled; but it could not be ascertained | Cousin to the Mairie for examination. Being strong- 
if the murderers had succeeded in finding money, | ly pressed and terrified, she reported what she knew. 


or indeed if the poor Captain had any at the time 
in his house. 


At the time of the murder she had kept a little 


wine-shop for the workers on the railway. Upon 


The fastenings of the doors and gates were in| the fatal night, being out at a very late hour, she 
their usual condition, and it was impossible to de-| had overheard a noise in the country-house of La 
termine in what way the guilty parties had made | Grange and screams. Afterward she had seen three 
their escape. Upon close search a bloody spade} men grouped together under the wall; she knew 
and pick-ax were found in a cistern in the court.| them: one was the man who was since dead, and 
Nothing further appeared to give a clew to the mur-| who at the time had been arrested on suspicion. 
derers. The names of the other two were Boyer and Rot- 


At that time, however, the railway was in course | tier. 


of construction which now runs along the banks of 


Inquiries were immediately instituted, by which 


the Loire, in the immediate neighborhood of the old | it was found that Rottier, at the time of the murder, 
town of Blois. A company of the workers upon | was living in a small house near La Grange with 
the embankment had their quarters not far from the | an abandoned woman of the name of Jolly. Some 
country-house of Captain Gronan. Suspicion nat- | few years after the crime he had quit the country in 
urally fell upon these ; and two, who were noted | company with Jolly, and, falling very sick at Tours, 
for their dissolute habits, were arrested on suspicion. | he had, imagining himself to be near death, confess- 

Meantime the wounded officer, under very cau-| ed the crime to Jolly. But now being recovered, 
tious treatment, had recovered his strength and was | he stoutly denied this fact, as well as the allegations 
considered out of danger. But either the terror of | of the woman Cousin. 


the assault, or the injuries he had received, had dis- 
ordered his brain; and he never recovered the use 
of his reason. 

Upon being interrogated in respect to those who 
had attacked him, his only reply was—“ The rail- 
road! the railroad!” 

This of course served to i the 
against those in custody ; but, after long inquiry 
and patient investigation, no positive evidence could 
be found against the prisoners, and they were dis- 
charged. 

The Captain continued to occupy his country- 
house, in a pitiable state of body and mind. He 
rarely spoke, and only incoherently. At times, as 
if suffering from terror, he pressed his hands upon 
his temples, exclaiming, ‘‘ The railroad! the rail- 
road!” It must be observed, moreover, that upon 
being confronted with the individuals arrested on 
suspicion, he had looked vacantly at them, and 
given no token of recognition. 

Some two years after, this fact was the subject 
of mention in a cottage not far from the scene of the 
murder, when a woman who was present said, ‘Of 

course he did not recognize them, for they say they 
were 
“Who says they were masked?” asked another. 
The inquiry drew attention to the first speaker, who 
confused, and with evident embarrass- 





Boyer was also discovered, and a woman with 
whom he was known to be living at the time close- 
ly questioned. At first she denied every charge ; 
but becoming confused in her answers, and betray- 
ing more than was safe, she at length avowed his 
participation in the murder, and testified that his 
repeated threats of her life had compelled her si- 
lence. 

The trial was short and the evidence conclusive. 
The men Rottier and Boyer were both condemned 
to death, and will suffer execution on the guillo- 
tine just ten years and two months after their long- 
concealed murder at La Grange. 





We have, on occasions, plaited out our weave- 
work of foreign gossip with the crayonings of Jules 
Lecomte—a gay, conceited, Parisian trifler—than 
whom no man knows better the merit of a pun, or 
has studied more zealously the harmony of a pretty 

. There is about his letters (published 
weekly in a paper of Brussels) an absence of earn- 
estness, an artful hilarity, a French vanity, a rhythm 
of language, a foppishness of intent, and that utter 
good-for-nothingness of fact and excellence of falsi- 
ty which make them quite charming. 

In one of his later ones, writing from the Rhine 
(whose wines are so meagre, as he thinks), he gives 
us a pleasant picture of the annoyance to his vanity 





appeared 
ment said “ she had heard so.” 
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caused by the ever-present English. He has evi- 
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dently lost a good look-out for his cultivated eye by 
some first-coming English people. And from his 
back-room looking only on the dry vineyards, whose 
wines vex his French sympathies, he thus vents his 
indignation: Every where these English men and 
long English women have taken the chambers look- 
ing onthe Rhine. They pass their days with a long 
spy-glass in hand, counting the trees on the hills, 
and recording these lively impressions in an album, 
with a detailed account of their breakfast, and the 
cost of washing! 

They record their names from town to town; and, 
by arrangement with their fellow-travelers who fol- 
low after, manage to secure the front rooms to their 
compatriots for a season together. No other trav- 
eler has even a remote chance of gaining a view. 

In fact the English traveler is the plague of all 
routes, large or small. One can not travel in the 
same direction with him without becoming enraged 
by his impudence. In the hotels they engross the 
best rooms; in the railway carriages they seize 
upon the best places, and stuff the wagons with 
their innumerable carpet-bags. At the tables they 
snatch the best bits of chicken or beef, and serve 
themselves twice to a dish from which a poor 
Frenchman has never the chance of a single ven- 
ture. All the bells in the house are for the special 
service of the English traveler; all the servants are 
at his special disposition. In the winter he barri- 
cades the chimney-side for himself and his long 
wife, and in the summer usurps every agreeable bit 
of shade upon the parterre of the hotel. 

If a fine point of view is reached by railway or 
diligence, he thrusts his long neck and brown Mac- 
intosh in the front of all others; his umbrella, his 
cane, and his gloves are in every body’s way. If 
he passes you, he crushes your toes; and if he sits 
beside you, your limbs and lungs are in danger from 
his elbows. If he reads the journal, you may reckon 
on his keeping it by the hour. In short, he is every 
thing, and you count for nothing in comparison. 

And yet, to make the matter still worse, your 
modern British traveler is a skin-flint (il liarde), 
and the times of the ‘‘ Milords” belong to ancient 
fable! 

It is a droll reason, moreover, says our French 
commentator, which drives the British in such shoals 
along all the avenues of travel. They travel more 
to be out of their own country than to find any en- 
joyment in another. For it must be known to 
every body that all the necessaries of life are ex- 
cessively dear in England, except pheasants, lob- 
sters, and flannel ! 

From this it happens that the English world trav- 
els for cheap fort and an ic livelihood. 
The moral aspect of things makes no part of their 
consideration. What matters it to them whether 
scenery is beautiful or tame—the Rhine swift or 
muddy—except indeed there is mention of these 
phenomena in Mr. Murray’s Hand-book ; in which 
case they are all madly bent on verifying the state- 
meats of their great publisher of Albemarle Street ! 

Ask, if you please, the valets and the cicerones ; 
they will tell you that an Englishman goes always 
to the top of a tower or spire—further, perhaps, than 
any one else—and, arrived there, he sits down, not 
to look, but to read Mr. Murray's description! If 
at be the Cathedral of Cologne which thus tempts 
ihe Englishman and his wife, they sit down in the 
evening to record the matter in their album, this: 
“Wife and I went up the Cathedral tower; 883 
steps ; lit my cigar at the 223d; a nail in my boot 
hurt.me at No. 247; gave three small silver groschen 








to the guide, who said it was not enough ; the Ger- 
mans are an impertinent people.” 

I know nothing of it, continues our valorous and 
observing Frenchman, but I will venture a good 
wager that the East is just now full of such voy- 
agers ; not traveling for observation, but—to have 
been there. 

I remember that upon a time, in Switzerland, I 
happened to see, at twilight, three or four men— 
mere points they seemed in the distance—on one 
of the highest peaks of the Jungfrau. 

I called the attention of my companion, and said, 
**Do you see those three Englishmen ?” 

He laughed, and said—*‘ Why English?” 

It appeared afterward that I was right: they had 
gone there (the guide told us) to see the view—in 
Murray! 

One might sujypose that our American brother- 
heod would cone in, nowadays, for a share of 
French raillery, considering the crowds who have 
flocked in the summer past to the inns of Switzer- 
land and the Rhine-side houses. 

But before taking leave of our spirited Jules Le- 
comte, in his pretty tirade about English travelers, 
we excerpt from him a paragraph or two more, 
which are very typical of what we may call the 
Frenchnesses of travel. 

One day our paragraphist was in his chamber— 
his back chamber—and hearing a knock at his door, 
gave the order to enter; upon which there appeared 
a tall, blue-eyed German girl, of exceedingly pretty 
countenance, who, with considerable gesticulation, 
entered upon what seemed a tirade of abuse of 
Frenchmen generally. 

Our hero, Lecomte, not being very skilled in the 
language, and perhaps nettled by the English usurp- 
ation of the front chambers, rang the bell for the 
servant, who gallantly came to his relief. 

The servant, who seemed to know the visitor, 
dropped a hint or two which quieted the girl, and 
sent her away shortly after, in tears. 

Her story proved to be this: Being beautiful, and 
living in the neighborhood of Bonn (where the al- 
bum of Lecomte is filled up), she had met with a 
dashing German student, who studied at the uni- 
versity of the town, and who illustrated his Ovid by 
frequent visits to the little vineyard chalet, where 
lived the pretty girl of our story. The student, 
young and warm-hearted, loved the Flora of the 
fields of Bonn ; and she, young too, loved the dash- 
ing student who came to her father’s vineyard. And 
weakness was joined to love ; and promises were 
passed that they would become man and wife. She 
hoped it; and he, warm-hearted and generous, be- 
lieved, and intended it too. 

But there came to Bonn in this time a French 
friend of the German student ; and dining together, 
and scrambling over the hills together, as friends 
will, in the neighborhood of the Drachenfels, the 
Frenchman came to know the story of the loves of 
the German student, and saw the pretty damsel 
who had spirited away his heart. 

But the Frenchman, with his Parisian experi- 
ence, laughed at the student’s idea of marriage, and 
assured him how much bolder a triumph it would 
be to dash away some fine morning, and leave the 
poor girl to catch a new lover among the vine-dress- 
ers of the country of Bonn. 

And the young student, over his Steinberg wine, 
listened to the chatty Frenchman, and adopted the 
Frenchman’s scheme. The story came, I scarce 
know how, to the ears of the poor girl ; and weeks 
after her desertion she came to the town to find the 
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Frenchman of the hotel at Bonn, who had wrought 
such fatal change in the mind of her German lover. 

It happened that Jules Lecomte, as the only 
Frenchman there, was the one to receive the maid- 
enly rebuke which came from the infuriated and 
abandoned girl. He makes a pleasant joke of the 
matter, nor counts it half so serious a thing as that 
the English travelers should have shut him off from 
the river half of the hotel. 

The English may be eccentric and disagreeable, 
especially in their fits of traveling ; but, after all, 
they usually bear about with them a sense of honor 
and of honesty, which such Frenchmen as Jules 
Lecomte are very slow to appreciate. 

We have no doubt that he is as buoyant in char- 
acter and as piquant as his quill: if there were 
more weight, ’twould be better worth keeping. 





WE shall sum up with a story of Guinot’s, who 
has been whiling out the summer past at the various 
watering-places of Germany. The matter we take 
in management now belongs to his summer story of 
the Baths of Wiesbaden. 

Every body nowadays knows these baths, and the 
immense caravanseries there, where people go, not 
not only to cure the salt-rheum, and the gout, and 
dance, but to make what show they can (with coin) 
against the chances of roulette, or the a red and 
black game of ‘‘ Thirty-one.” 

Well, among the visitors there, in the summer 
just now gone out of remembrance, was a certain 
Major Medlitz, the son of a harum-scarum father, 
and the grandson of an old gentleman of fine estate, 
who had died many years before, of a lingering dis- 
ease—of gout. The father too was dead; and in 
dying had bequeathed his son (the Major Medlitz of 
our story) a tedious lawsuit, and not a penny with 
which to push it forward. 

There is an old notion—perhaps not altogether a 
false one—that the gout, though an inheritable dis- 
ease, is wont to skip every alternate generation ; 
in virtue of which Major Medlitz had a constant 
fear of being overtaken by the same gout which had 
carried his grandfather to the grave. 

His father indeed had escaped, and had showed 
his jeyfulness in spending all the estate, which 
should have passed down to the grandson—the Ma- 
jor of Wiesbaden. Finding himself poor, or at least 
dependent only on his small army-pay, and liable, 
as he thought, to pass away some summer with the 
hereditary disease of his fathers, Major Medlitz had 
determined never to embroil himself by marriage ; 
least of all was his proud temper disposed to enter- 
tain the thought of repairing his fortunes by a mar- 
riage for money. 

(A droll notion, to be sure, for a Frenchman ; but 
M. Guinot is responsible for it.) 

It happened, however, that Major Medlitz, being 
stationed with his regiment in the old city of Stras- 
bourg, fell in while there with the pretty daughter 
of a wealthy old banker. He admired the banker’s 
daughter, and came soon to love the banker’s daugh- 
ter; and the banker's daughter, whether captivated 
by the military rank of our hero, or what not, came 
soon to love the gallant Major Medlitz. 

But the banker was one of those sensible men 
who would lister. to no mention of a son-in-law 
who had not either a fortune in hand or one in ex- 
pectation. The Major knew this, and therefore 
made this to him: “I value your daughter 
for herself; I have no wish to enjoy her fortune ; 
let me marry her without a dowry; we can live 


be disposed ever to show favor, let the fortune you 
may have intended for your daughter be settled 
upon her children.” 

The old banker thought the proposal romantic ; 
he disliked romance ; he had no regard for it. Every 
woman should have a dot. He should give his 
daughter on her marriage a hundred thousand flor- 
ins ; when u suitor offered with an equal fortune, 
he would consider his application. 

The Major despaired ; but the daughter encour- 
aged him still. She urged him to press forward 
the old claims which his father had left in the toils 
of the courts ; a sum of fifty thousand florins was 
involved ; it might be decided in his favor. 
Whereupon the Major, who had long ago given 
up all hope from this quarter, renewed his urgence : 
and the banker, acted upon perhaps by the daugh- 
ter’s earnestness, threw out a hint, that, in the event 
of a decision in the favor of the Major, he might 
be induced, possibly, to consider the application 
anew. 

A year’s full-pay of Major Medlitz went to the 
prosecution of his claims. His character was good, 
and no objection could come from the banker on 
that score. The daughter was full of hope while 
the trial lingered. At length the decision came. 
It was against the claim of the Major! 

He took his leave despairingly of the daughter 
of the banker (who still, however, ventured encour- 
aging words), and withdrew himself to the baths of 
Wiesbaden, to fortify himself against the gout, and 
to nourish his blasted hopes. 

The sharpness of his regrets brought on a fever, 
in which he raved of money; and as he recovered 
slowly, all the intensity of his thought was bent 
upon devising some scheme by which he might en- 
rich himself, and display to the hard-minded banker 
the coveted thousands of florins. 

With such fancies flaming in his mind, he retired 
one night of the July last past, slept as it appeared 
to him soundly, woke at his usual hour in the morn- 
ing, and, upon looking around his chamber, was 
amazed to see a pile of gold coin upon his table! 
He examined the doors ; they were closed as he had 
closed them the night before ; the windows—they 
too were untouched. 

He counted the gold ; there was nearly ten thou- 
sand florins. Hiding it in the drawer, he called his 
servant. He asked who had entered his room in 
his absence? Noone. Who had come to visit him 
at night? No one. 

He suspected him of concealing the giver; he of- 
fered the servant double bribes, if he would inform 
him by whom a packet had been left in his cham- 
ber. The servant, seeming bewildered, could tel! 
him nothing. 

Two nights after the same extraordinary eccur- 
rence happened again. Ten thousand florins, and 
more, in gold and in bank notes, were found upon 
his table when he rose in the morning. Again every 
outlet of the chamber was examined : he even search- 
ed the floor for some loose tiles; but all was firm 
and sound, and the matter as inexplicable as at the 
first. 

The servant, subjected to new inquiry, could 
throw no light upon the affair. 

A week after, the circumstance was repeated 
again. The Major grew terrified; he observed, or 


fancied he observed, that he attracted unusual at- 
tention upon the walks of the town.. He fancied 
he was somehow become a subject of conversation. 
He saw men whispering, and pointing after him as 





comfortably upon my army-pay; and, should you 





He determined 


with himself, that, on 


he passed. 
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a renewal of the gift, he would give information to 
the police. 

The very next morning he was preparing to put 
this determination in force, and was counting with 
a distracted air the new supply of bills and coins 
when he was startled by a rap at the door. He 
had only time to cover the money with a corer 
of the table-cover when the banker of Strasbourg 
abruptly entered. 

He seemed in no very pleasant humor; he looked 
very keenly and very curiously at the perplexed 
countenance of the poor Major. 

‘*Was the Major’s health bad that he had come 
to Wiesbaden ?” 

The Major blushed to tell of his family failing ; 
but nevertheless he did acquaint the banker with 
his fears of the gout, which had skipped one gener- 
tion, and so might possibly afflict him. 

The banker looked increjlulous ; he thought the 
Major had more probably inherited a weakness of 
his father’s. 

The Major asked what that might be ? 

“ Gambling.” 

The Major was i d; but bering the 
pretty daughter, controlled himself, and hazarded 
enly a simple and firm denial. 

The banker smiled with the air of a man who 
knows ; and lifting with his cane.the cloth upon the 
table, asked how the Major had come suddenly into 
the possession of so large a supply of gold. 

The Major was naturally confused : he did not 
know. The banker left him with the assurance 
that all must now be at an end between his daughter 
and himself; and begged him, on his return to Stras- 
bourg, to discontinue his visits. 

The Major was overwhelmed; but could only in- 
sist stoutly upon his innocence. 

At another hotel of Wiesbaden, within a second- 
floor corner room, passed a little family scene, on 
the same day, between the banker of Strasbourg and 
his daughter. It appeared that they had arrived 
twenty-four hours before, the father being decoyed 
thither by an invalid plea of the daughter. He knew 
nothing of the presence of the Major Medlitz, and 
on passing through the Conversation Rooms, at a 
late hour the previous night, he had caught sight of 
that military gentleman, playing with a great deal 
of ardor and success at roulette. He had forborne 
addressing him at the time, but had delayed his re- 
buke to the following morning, when it was con- 
veyed in the manner we have described. 

The scene between the father and the daughter 
was caused by the recital of the affair of the even- 
ing before, and of the morning interview with Major 
Medlitz. It is needless to say that the poor girl, in 
an excited state, trusted fully in the innocence of 
the Major, and believed her father to have been the 
victim of some strange mistake. 

To quiet her aggrieved feelings, and to satisfy her 
more effectually of the justice of his charges, he de- 
termined to delay the departure which he had pre- 
viously decided on, and to make further inquiries. 

That very evening, at an hour bordering upon 
midnight, the father and the daughter were in the 
Conversation Hall, in attendance upon a concert, 
when who should enter but Major Medlitz! He 
traversed the salon without looking to the right or 
left, passed into the adjoining room, took his place 
at the roulette table, staked rouleau upon rouleau of 
Napoleons, and astonished every one by the success 
an the boldness of his play. 

The banker, with his frighted daughter clinging 
50 his arm, had followed the Major thither, and look- 








ed on with amazement for a time, until, unable to 
contro] his indignation at recollection of his firm de- 
nial, he stepped forward to call his attention. 

The action was, however, arrested by a tall gen- 
tleman in spectacles, who, placing his finger on his 
lip, drew the banker aside and whispered him thus : 

“If you rouse him, it may be his death! Watch 
his eye—you see how fixed it is? He is a som- 
nambule !” 

As they lingered in a corner, with looks fastened 
upon him—sweeping the money toward him mechan- 
ically, placing upon the table the largest ventures 
without a pause or a tremor—there was a sudden 
pause in the play, and the rumor flew round that 
the bank was broken. 

The rumor proved correct: the Major, gathering 
his wiimings together, seized them eagerly, and 
passed out of the hall, without bestowing a look 
upon a person present. 

The next morning the banker called again at his 
rooms—this time, however, with a more kindly face 
than before. The poor Major, however, self-re- 


buked, in view of the new pile of coin which lay 


exposed upon his table, could only say, ‘ Circum- 
stances are against me once more, but I swear to 
you I have not the slightest knowledge of the quar- 
ter from which this money has come.” 

Quietly and slowly the banker and the physician 
who had &ttended him explained the matter to the 
bewildered Major. The intense desire, acting fe- 
verishly on his brain, had wrought itself out in 
dreamy clairvoyance; and the hundred thousand 
florins were secured to him. 

It is true that the Major insisted upon refunding 
every penny of the sum to the bank; but upon the 
representation of the prudent banker of Strasbourg, 
that the father of the Major had lost double the 
money at the same table; and the further repre- 
sentation that it would make a very pretty sum to 
join with the other hundred thousand which he was 
about to bestow upon his daughter, whenever she 
and the Major should have fixed the happy day, he 
abstained. 

We presume the matter must have made a great 
deal of talk at Wiesbaden, though Guinot does not 
mention the fact. 


Editor's Drawer. 


HAT is there saddening in the Autumn- 
leaf?” asks an American poet, now dead 
and ‘‘ gone to his long home.” And the “ mourners 
who went about the streets”—in the beautiful lan- 
guage of the Bible—when he took his departure 
hence to another and a better world, have doubtless 
mest of them followed him; or if not, they must 
soon follow him; for ‘“ Death is continually going 
the rounds of a great city, and sooner or later stops 
at every man’s door.” 

But, poetry aside, there is much that is sadden- 
ing in the autumn-leaf. “Look around you,” let 
us say to our readers, not in any particular locality, 
for that is not needed, since “‘ Death is in the world”’ 
—in the “‘ world,” too, of all our great and beloved 
country—“ look around you, and think for one mo- 
ment of how many have been taken, and you have 
been mercifully left ; some by pestilence ; some by 
the fierce diseases which await the order of the 
King of Terrors to war singly against families and 
friends; and some, to mow our fellow-creatures 
down “ by battalions.” 

And how can we but think—and how can we but 
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be sad to think—in the autumn-time, that we ‘‘do 
all fade as the leaf?” Like the leaves that are dy- 
ing, like the flowers that have faded, or are fading, 
we, and ours too, are fading—falling—“ passing 
away.” 

Let us, however, think of this inevitable fate of 
our race—of our friends, and those who are near 
and dear to us by ties of blood and kindred—with 
solemnity rather than with gloom. If it be “sad” to 
be reminded by the autumn-leaf, with its faint hold 
upon the parent spray, that our stay too is brief at 
the longest, there is yet consolation in the thought, 
that when we depart, so that we have done our 
duty, and wrought out our better designs (which 
are of our Great Creator), we may pass to that 
glorious reilm where He “lives forever,” and 

“Endless summer reigns.” 





Tue other evening, at an unceremonious sitting 
around a cheerful October fire in the country, there 
was present a gentleman, apparently of some sixty, 
or perhaps not more than fifty-five years of age. 
Attention was attracted to whatever he had to say, 
by the air of truthfulness and earnestness with 
which he expressed his opinions concerning any 
particular topic which was being discussed, or re- 
lated any narrative of personal adventure with 
which he himself had been connected. During a 
slight pause in the somewhat confused and various 
conversation that was going on, the old gentleman 
remarked to a little boy, of some fourteen years of 
age, who chanced to have come into the room : 

“So you had a narrow escape to-day, William, 
did you not?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said the lad, blushing, and partly 
shrinking behind his chair; ‘‘ but I didn’t mean to 
do wrong.” 

(Perhaps it would have been better if all this had 
been said privately to the boy—but it wasn’t.) 

“Where was the patch ?” 

“The water-melon patch, you mean, Sir?” 

“« Yes—no other. I think you know what I mean. 
I have heard all about it. So you were made sick 
by eating the stolen fruit, eh ?” 

“ Stealing! I didn’t steal the melons. I went in 
with Tom Howland, and he picked two, and gave 
me one—and I ate it. It was a very nice one.” 

“* But it made you sick, did it not ?” 

“ Yes, Sir—I was very sick.” 

“* How was that, William? What was the mat- 
ter with the melon?” 

“Some one had plugged a square hole in it, Sir, 
and had put in it some medicine—an ermetic—and 
Tom Howland and I were both sick. His melon had 
a hole in it, too, and neither of us tasted the medicine 
at first. It must have been kind of sweet.” 

“Well, William,” said the old gentleman, “I 
don’t wish to question you any further, or to say 
any thing more about the water-melon patch. It is 
always wrong to take what is not your own, even 
though it be apples from a crowded orchard, or 
musk-melons or water-melons from a crowded patch. 
You sometimes say, ‘They belong to Neighbor 
Hopkins, or Uncle Ben Thompson, and he won't 
care—he’s got enough.’ But let him say so, my boy 
—don’t you say it for him—and then how different 
your fruit will taste afterward !” 

The old man looked very solemn as he said this, 
and seemed to be thinking of something very deep- 
ly. ‘Presently he said : 

“‘T want to tell you of something that once hap- 
pened to me, and which I shall never forget. When 


more than seven or eight years of age—I went with 

my brother, who was a year or so older, into a 

peach orchard belonging to an uncle of ours. He 

was a kind-hearted and very conscientious man ; 

and if we had asked him for fruit, he would have 

given it to us unhesitatingly. But we chose ra- 

ther to steal it. 

“We repaired to a tree ‘that was in the midst 
of the garden,’ and which bore an enormous-sized 
peach, of which there was a great abundance. After 
eating a great number of these ‘ rare-ripes’—a very 
choice variety, and the only ones our uncle pos- 
sessed—we filled our pockets and our hands, and 
were about making off, when we saw Uncle G-—— 
approaching ! 

“TI here experienced my first idea of real guilt. 
We crept slyly around a ‘ barrack,’ as it is called, 
of standing hay, and by the pegs ai a corner-post 
we climbed up to the top of the hay-mow, under 
the straw-thatched roof, and lay down, congratu- 
lating ourselves that we had escaped—that good 
old Uncle G—— had passed on. 

“ But what was our surprist, while we were de- 
vouring our stolen fruit, and saying, ‘ They’re 
sweet—I love ’em!’ to see the broad-brimmed hat 
and blue eyes of the old gentleman peering under 
the roof of the barrack ? 

“*Do you know what you have been doing, boys” 
said he, in a mild tone. ‘ You have been stealing ! 
And now there is but one thing more to be done. 
You are eating stolen peaches now—so that you 
must at once be sent to the state-prison. I must 
go and get a man to take you there ; and don’t you 
stir from here till I come back with him !’ 

“ And so saying, Uncle G—— disappeared down 
the peg-ladder at the corner, by which he had come 
u 


p- 
“ And there we lay, we two guilty culprits, on 
the top of that hay-mow, trembling in every limb, 
and pale with apprehension, awaiting the return of 
the messenger who was to come and take us away 
to prison, and lock us up in a dark cell. We could 
not go home; and what would father and mother 
say? and where should we be, after dark, when 
they were expecting us around the evening fire ? 

“ Full of these dreadful thoughts, we waited un- 
til a late twilight concealed us partly from sight, 
when we descended, and with trembling footsteps, 
and ‘many an anxious look behind,’ ran with all 
the speed that we could command, until we reach- 
ed home; when we at once ‘opened up all our 
griefs and fears’ to ‘father and mother ;’ and having 
confessed our guilt and asked forgiveness, we went 
to bed; but our dreams were troubled. All night 
long we were either on our way to prison, or locked 
up in a dark cell. 

“In the morning Uncle G—— called, and our 
terrible alarm was renewed. But he soon reas- 
sured us by telling us that we were forgiven ; at 
the same time reading us a lesson upon the danger 
of the first tendency to crime. 

“ Years after this,” said the old gentleman, “I 
was taken to the Auburn state-prison. And as I 
walked along the concealed alley-ways, and looked 
upon the long, dingy rows of degraded wretches at 
their hard tasks, I bethought me of my theft of fruit; 
and from that time forward, J could not (nor will 
ever one of my children do it now) pick so much as 
a cherry from the tree of a neighbor without asking 
permission.” 

Perhaps this “‘experience”—simple as it traly is 
—widely read in the “The Drawer,” may not be 





I was a little boy—I don’t think T could have been 


without its salutary uses. 
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Tue charm that hangs about the reminiscences 
of Washington seems to increase with time. For- 
tunately, from his own habit of keeping a diary, and 
the written recollections of his contemporaries, we 
know more of his personal history than of any other 
great man that ever lived. A correspondent of the 
Daily Expressof Petersburg, Va, writing from Clarke 
County, gives us the following interesting items: 
“This neighborhood is not without historic interest. 
A few miles to the southwest is Greenway Court, 
where lived about one hundred years ago the ec- 
centric Lord Fairfax, who had a grant from the 
Crown of the whole northern neck of Virginia; but 
he is chiefly notable in our own day—when his 
seigniorial rights are all ‘lapsed’—for having em- 
ployed Georce WasHINcTON, then a boy of six- 
teen, to survey his possessions. From Washiny- 
ton’s diary, published in Sparks’s edition of his 
‘ Life and Writings,’ I have been able to fix, with- 
out difficulty, the exact time and the precise local- 
ities of his visit. He crossed the Blue Ridge at 
Ashley’s Gap early in the year 1748, forded at Ber- 
ry’s Ferry, yonder, a’ mile off, and went to ‘ Lord 
Fairfax’s’—that is, Greenway Court. He then sur- 
veyed up and down the river—no doubt passed di- 
rectly over the mountain spur, from which I write, 
and then took his way westward to the South Branch 
of the Potomac, the lands along which, by and above 
Romney, he laid out—making, he says, five or six 
pistoles or a doubloon every day. Thus rose the 
sun of American Independence! I have visited 
‘Greenway Court,’ where he stopped, and where 
the eccentric Lord Fairfax lived ; and found the old 
building much dilapidated, but well worth seeing. 
You will find a picture of it in Howe’s Virginia 
Historical Collections. Near at hand was the old 
stone cabin where Lord Fairfax slept, surrounded 
with his deer hounds—he was passionately fond of 
the chase—and where the title deeds of all this sec- 
tion of country were executed. It is strange to 
think of those old times and their characters ; to 
think how every thing has changed. The boy who 
was to be the instrument of Providence in our 
great Revolutionary struggle, passed yonder, with 
his surveyor’s chain and compass—a boy then, un- 
known, and not knowing himseif—soon to be the 
star of victory and the hope of pations—nay, of hu- 
man freedom throughout the world. How strange !” 


THERE was once an itinerant preacher in ‘‘ West 
Tennessee,” who, possessing considerable natural 
eloquence, had gradually become possessed of the 
idea that he was also an extraordinary biblical 
scholar. Under this delusion, he would very fre- 
quently, at the close of his sermons, ask any member 
of his congregation who might have a “ knotty text” 
to unravel, to announce it, and he would explain it 
at once, however much it might have troubled “less 
distinguished divines.” On one occasion, in a large 
audience, he was particularly pressing for some 
one to propound a text, but no one presuming to 
do so, he was about to sit down without any oppor- 
tunity of showing “his learning,” when a chap 
“back by the door” announced that he had a Bible 
matter of great “‘ concarn,” which he desired to be 
enlightened upon. The preacher, quite animatedly, 
professed his willingness and ability, and the con- 
gregation was in greatexcitement. ‘‘ What I want 
to know,” said the outsider, “is, whether Job’s 
turkey was ahen ora gobbler?” The “expounder” 
looked confused, and the congregation tittered, as 
the questioner capped the climax by exclaiming, in 
a loud voice, “I fotched him down on the fust ques- 





tion!” From that time forward the practice of ask- 
ing for ‘‘ difficult passages” was abandoned. 


Amone the curious things brought to light by an 
Albany Health Committe, in search of the causes 
of the cholera, was a strange history of an Irish 
widow's pig, that altogether and entirely beats any 
thing ever recorded in “ owld Ireland.” In one 
house, somewhere in the suburbs, was found an in- 
definite number of poor families. remarkable for 
their squalidness—their wretched poverty. One 
floor after another was examined, until the officers 
reached the “ illigant accommodations” in the gar- 
ret. Here every room—and there were several— 
was looked into, until,one door was blockaded by 
a buxom widow, who seemed to be determined her 
apartment should be sacred. The determination, 
however, was invalid, and the door was thrown 
open, when, to the astonishment of the ‘* Commit- 
tee,” there was found living in this airy abode, not 
only the widow aforesaid, but an immense hog, 
weighing over two hundred pounds. One of the 
gentlemen, remembering the rickety state of the 
narrow stairs, asked, with much curiosity, ‘ how 
this great unwieldy animal had been brought up to 
its then lodging place?” ‘‘ It was not brought here 
at all,” said Biddy, with triumph ; “it was born in 
this very room!” No imagination was ever equal 
to this romantic fact ; no American ideas of life 
could conceive of such household inmates ; and yet 
this beast had been thus reared, and the human be- 
ings under the same roof, in their selfish, noisy, 
death-producing apartments, never discovered its 
presence. 


“ Critics are ready-made,” particularly critics on 
Art; therefore, it is very painful to witness with 
what levity some persons will write down the severe 
labors of an artist, and by a mere flourish of the pen 
send months of hard work to the shades of obscur- 
ity. We wish this were different ; for Art, at best, 
in our new country, is a tender plant, and its dis- 
ciples require every thing to encourage rather than 
depress them in their labors, We were amused, the 
other day, with the following vivid illustration of 
how thoughtless are the criticisms of Art in some of 
our most respectable journals. A certain portrait- 
painter, of excellent merit, and remarkable for his 
personal amiability, was, year after year, assailed 
in a particular paper. As regularly as the ‘‘ Acad- 
emy opened,” he got the most unwarrantable lash- 
ing. One day a lady, elegantly dressed, accompa- 
nied by two sweet children, called at his studio, and 
desired to have the portraits of the juveniles painted, 
the lady remarking that she had for a long time ad- 
mired the artist's works. In due course of time the 
pictures were finished and sent home. They were 
for the editor and publisher-in-chief of the paper that 
had so often embittered the artist’s feelings. When 
the gentleman paid for the pictures, he took occa- 
sion to compliment the painter on his success, and 
mention the high position he (the artist) oceupied 
in the public eye. The artist was overcome with 
astonishment, and remarked, ‘I am equally sur- 
prised at your compliments as I was with the order 
for your pictures, for your journal hes taken occa- 
sion, year after year, to speak of my labors with the 
most unsparing abuse.” “Is it possible ?” said the 
editor, with unaffected emotion. ‘ Why, the fact 
is,” added he, laughing, “I hire those criticisms 
done every spring, and never read them myself.” 


Suoco Jongs of North Carolina—what has be- 
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come of this once so celebrated individual? A vol- 
ume might be written of his strange life. Among 
the many things he ventured upon was writing the 
history of his native State. The commencement 
of the preface alone has reached us; it ran this 
wise : “‘ Having nothing to do one afternoon, I con- 
cluded I would sit down and write the History of 
North Carolina.” Many years ago, at Washington, 
Shoco got into a difficulty, and the affair was pro- 
posed to be settled by a duel, The “‘meeting”—a 
bloodless one—came off in Rhode Island. A while 
afterward the Governor of that little State issued 
a formidable proclamation, demanding Shoco’s body 
on account of his breaking the peace of the Com- 
monwealth. Shoco got hold of the terrible docu- 
ment, and, in his reply to the Governor, made a 
profound apology for what he had done, and prom- 
ised, on “‘ his honor,” that the next time he fought 
a duel it should be across Rhode Island, and not 
in it. 





One of the most amusing incidents of the late 
excursion to Rock Island is thus related by The 
Utica Telegraph. A gentleman in the wash-room 
said to the Captain of the boat, ‘“‘ Can’t you give me 
a clean towel, Captain?” ‘‘ No,” said the Captain, 
‘* more than fifty persons have used that towel there, 
and you are the first one that’s said a word against 
it!” This reminds us of the easy-going chap, who, 
upon a crowded Western steamer, took up a tooth- 
brush, and deliberately commenced “‘ scrubbing”’ his 
grinders. The owner of the instrument, in great 
indignation, demanded what the individual meant 
by thus appropriating his private property. ‘ Pri- 
vate!” said spooney, putting down the ivory and 
bristles—“ Private! why, stranger, 1 thought this 
’ere tooth-cleaner belonged to the boat!” 





Dr. Nort and Professor Gliddon must turn their 
attention to the following “ skull,” which, accord- 
ing to the ‘*‘ Poughkeepsie Press,” is still circulat- 
ing up and down the earth. The characteristics 
are related thus: ‘As a dusty-looking ‘ colored 
child,’ about 40 years of age, was passing under the 
scaffolding of the building now being erected on the 
corner of Main and Catherine streets, a brick came 
down, and struck upon his head, and broke in two. 
The victim was stunned for a moment, but soon 
recovered sufficiently to get off the following, and 
leave those who had gathered around him ina roar of 
laughter : ‘I say, you white man up dar, if you don’t 
want yer brick broke, jes keep him off my head !’” 





Autruouen “ Old Hickory” was a blunt man in 
all matters of busi . hed his purposes by 
the straightest road, still he was courteous in an 
eminent degree, and had a high respect for the forms 
of social intercourse. While President of the United 
States, his receptions of foreign Ministers and emi- 
nent citizens were distinguished by his courtly eti- 
quette and noble bearing. On one occasion, a for- 
eign Minister, “just arrived,” had a day and hour 
appointed by Mr. M‘Lane, then Secretary of State, 
to be presented to the President, and misunder- 
standing the Premier’s French, and perfectly at 
fault by the apparent simplicity of republican man- 
ners, the Minister, at the stated time, proceeded 
to the ‘‘ White House” alone, and rang the bell. 

“Je suis venu voir Monsieur le President ?” said 
the plenipotentiary to the Irish servant. 





‘“« What the devil does that mean?” muttered Pat ; | The vernal 


and continued, “ He says President though, and I 


“Oui, oui,” said the Minister, bowing. 

Without further ceremony the gentleman was 
ushered into the green-room, where the General 
sat composedly smoking his corn-cob pipe, and on 
the instant, he commenced a ceremonious harangue 
in French, of which *‘ Old Hickory” did not under- 
stand one word. 

“ What does the man want, Jemmy ?” asked the 
General, without concealing his surprise at what 
he witnessed. 

“‘ It’s the French that he’s spaking in; and, with 
your lave, I'll sind for the cook to find out what 
the gentleman wants.” 

In due time the presiding officer of the kitchen 
arrived; the mystery was explained; and, t» the 
astonishment of the cook, the servant, and the old 
General, ‘an accredited Minister from a foreign 
Government was developed. Fortunately at the 
instant the Secretary came in, and a ceremonious 
introduction took place, and all parties were soon 
at ease; but the matter never could be afterward 
alluded to, without throwing the old General into 
a towering passion. 





Amonce the curious records to be found in old 
Trinity church-yard is the following : 
“ Sipvey Bressg. June 9th, 1776. 

oe ade 


by . 
“Ha, Sidney, Sidney! I here lie 
*Tiil time is flowed.” 

Who can decipher the above? What did Sidney 
mean by the passage “‘ made by himself?” Was he 
“a self-made man,” or did he, with commendable 
prudence, and in imitation of the Egyptian mon- 
archs, prepare a tomb for his mortal remains while 
he had life and strength to attend to it in person? 
And mark when Sidney died—not quite four weeks 
before Trinity bells joyfully announced to the world 
that America was free—that its people had been 
born into the nations of the earth. Standing, as it 
were, upon the very threshold of the most moment- 
ous event in modern history, the curtain of death 
fell upon his manhood; yet he may, with those who 
prepared the great event, have assisted nobly in the 
preliminaries that led to the consummation. There 
are strange lessons taught one in the old church- 
yard—they are useful, apt, and well calculated to 
make us all better and wiser men. A little famil- 
iarity with those decaying records, lets one into the 
primitive character of the city a hundred years ago, 
when stone-cutters were no sculptors, and epitaphs 
were affectionate rather than remarkable for elo- 
quence, or neatly-turned periods. “ Died in his 
British Majesty’s service,” either as an officer or 
subaltern, seems to have been a proud memento 
before the ‘ Revolution.” We notice that compar- 
atively but few names occur whose representatives 
remain among us; a new race has come in with the 
increase of population—and how little the throng 
cares for the old weather-beaten graves of the early 
city. Yet to us there is no place that affords more 
solemn gratification or useful reflection than their 
midst. We therefore sometimes step out of the 
living current of Broadway, and among the time-fur- 
rowed tombs for a moment forget the cares of the 
present in thinking of the peaceful dead—remember- 
ing that they present the same picture that is soon 
to be composed of the bodies of those who now so 
thoughtlessly tread the pavements, and in splendid 
equipages gayly rattle through the crowded streets. 
gloom indicates repose ; and ten thou- 
sand living, beating hearts in our metropolis would, 








"spose he wishes to see the old General.” 


in their sorrow and disappointment, find a sad pleas- 
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ure, would they witness, in old Trinity, how peace- 
ful is soon to be their own future. 





“J necKxon I couldn’t drive a trade with you to- 
day, Square,” said a “ ginooine” specimen of a 
Yankee peddler, as he stood at the door of « mer- 
chant in St. Louis. 

“T reckon you calculate about right, for you 
can’t,” was the sneering reply. 

“Well, I guess you needn’t git huffy *beout it. 
Now here’s a dozen ginooine razor-strops—worth 
two dollars and a half: you may have ’em for two 
dollars.” 

“T tell you I don’t want any of your traps—so 
you may as well be going along.” 

“Wal, now look here, Square, I’ll bet you five 
dollars, that if you make me an offer for them ’ere 
strops, we'll have a trade yet !” 

“ Done !” replied the merchant, placing the money 
in the hands of a by-stander. The Yankee depos- 
ited a like sum. 

“ Now,” said the merchant, “I'll give you a pica- 
yune (sixpence) for the strops.” 

‘* They’re your’n !” said the Yankee, as he quiet- 
ly pocketed the stakes! 

* But,” said he, after a little reflection, and with 
great apparent honesty, “I calculate ajoke’s ajoke ; 
and if you don’t want them strops, I'll trade back.” 

The merchant’s countenance brightened. 

“You are not so bad a chap, after all,” said he. 
“Here are your strops—give me the money.” 

“There it is,” said the Yankee, as he reecived 
the strops and passed over the sixpence. 

“A trade is a trade; and, now you are wide 
awake, the next time you trade with that ’ere six- 
pence you'll do a little better than to buy razor- 

” 


And away walked the peddler with his strops and 
his wager, amidst the shouts of the laughing crowd. 





Tue following Character of the Russians, as given 
by a Turkish inn-keeper, was published many years 
ago in a “Journal of a Visit to Constantinople.” 
There has been no “ love lost” between the two na- 
tions since thirty years ago : 

“ Having landed at Buyukdere, with many of the 
English, we went to the hotel, a clean, comfortable, 
well-fitted house, with a good cook and good wines. 
It was very laughable to hear the landlord execrat- 
ing the Russians. 

“**They never spend a penny; stingy fellows, 
who would eat a tallow candle down to the very 
end, and leave not a drop for the waiter! He wish- 
ed to Heaven,’ he said, ‘that they were at the bot- 
tom of the Black Sea, with the English fleet an- 
chored above them. Then,’ said he, ‘we should 
see the porter-corks fly, the tables swim with grog, 
cigar-boxes burst their cedar sides, the cook roast 
all day, and I should be happy in the general scram- 
ble; but, alas! there is no such luck nowadays !’” 

If one were to judge from the description, given 
in the English and French reports from the seat of 
the present war on the Danube and ports of the 
Black Sea, of the food which is served out to the 
Russian troops, the Turkish Boniface’s picture is 
not at all over-colored. 





“Dr. Franxuin, the poor printer's boy,” has 
been cited a thousand times as an instance of what 
an American boy, of good habits, good character, 
good principles, and sound intellect, might attain to 
in 4 republican country like our own. Dr. Frank- 





ished at a period when “ great occasions made great 
men.” He has been followed, in so far as “ rising 
in the world” goes, by many who, without his tal- 
ents, have yet been enabled to emulate his example, 
in part at least; and here is an instance, which 
found its way into our private “Drawer” many 
years ago. But no matter how old. Such a lesson 
can never be untimely : 

“Thirty years ago a barefooted boy floated down 
the Susquehanna river on a raft, and arrived at 
Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania. He came from the 
North, and belonged to a large family. He had all 
his worldly goods tied up in a smal! red-and-yellow 
cotton Handkerchief. He sought, and with a good 
deal of difficulty at length obtained, employment in 
a printing-office, as an apprentice. From an ap- 
prentice, he rose to be a journeyman ; then to be a 
reporter in the State Legislature—then an editor. 

“ The barefooted printer’s boy had thus worked 
his way against obstacles which the poor only know. 
But the persevering follower in Franklin’s footsteps 
began now to realize the fruits of his patient toil and 
privation. The young aspirant became printer to 
the State, and by frugal management was soon en- 
abled to accomplish the object nearest to his heart 
—the establishment of his mother in a home above 
want—in the possession of every comfort that she 
could desire. 

‘* His brothers were his next care ; and, like Na- 
poleon, he had a strong arm with which to aid them— 
an indomitable perseverance, that nothing could suc- 
cessfully obstruct. In a few years they, too, with 
his sisters, were independent of the world. The 
once barefooted printer’s boy was in possession of 
affluence, and surrounded by a young and affection- 
ate family. 

“ But he did not stop here. He was the friend of 
the friendless—the patron of merit—the encourager 
ofindustry. He rose in honor and in office ; until 
the poor barefooted boy, who entered a printing- 
office at Harrisburg hangry and weary, laid down 
his bundle on a pile of wet paper, and asked to be- 
come a printer’s apprentice, was elected a Senator 
in the Congress of the United States. 

“That man was Simon Cameron, of Penn- 

sylvania.” 
This is an isolated case, out of many similar 
cases that may perhaps arise to the mind of the 
reader. But where, save in our own glorious coun- 
try, could these true histories be written? 





WHEN the cold winds of November howl! around 
our coasts, let us who are on the “solid land” be- 
think us of the perils of those “ who go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters.”” Here is a native poet who has had them 
in mind, and who has drawn a very vivid picture : 


* God help the Mariner ! 
Over the sea . 
Cometh the winter wind, 
Howling and free ; 

Like the strong maniac 

Loosed from his 

Moving all terribly over the main ; 
Hurling the mountain wave, 





lin, however, with all his genius, lived and flour- 
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As shrieketh the young mother, 
Torn from her child! 
Dippeth the gallant ship 
Low in the wave; 

Riseth unharmed again, 
Proudly and brave ; 
Flingeth the hissing spray 
Off from the prow, 
Straining the martingale 
Under the bow ; 

Rushing along her course 
Like to the steed 


Yer doth the freshened gale, 

Following fast, 

Stu! “ae bellied sail, 

J .@ tes its moaning wail, 
“ Cold doth the sky look, 

And coider the sun, 

Glad is the helmsman now, 

His watch is near done ; 


Numb though his hands are, 
His grasp is like steel. 

* West no’west b’ no’th’ and 

* A-quarter the wind,’ 

And a wake like the maelstrom 
Is foaming behind. 

Slowly the starboard watch 


* A rough night in tow.’ 
The spray on the deck now 
Falleth like hail, 

And the coats of the sailors 
Have frozen to mail !” 





We have often thought that one of the best aids 
that could be adopted in furtherance of the cause 
of temperance would be an authentic exposure, by 
persons well acquainted with the modus operandi 
of the various ways in which pure liquors are adul- 
terated, through the cupidity and evil practices of 
those who deal in “ potent poisons.” 

At Cambridge, in England, a landlord, in a mo- 
ment of convivial conversation with some of his 
guests, who had made him “merry” by inviting 
him to drink with them, to some considerable ex- 
cess, of his own wines, thus “ lets the cat out of the 
bag.” The dialogue is particularly rich and “ tell- 
ing :” 

fe You can’t deny it, landlord ; your wines of all 
kinds were detestable—port, Madeira, claret, Cham- 
pagne—” 

“ There now, Sir! hold up abit! To prove how 
much a gentleman may be mistaken, I assure you, 
as an honest man, that I never had but two sorts of 
wine in any cellar in the world.” 

“Only two kinds! What were they ?” 

“«That’s all—two kinds—port and sherry.” 

** How can you have the brass to say that, land- 
lord? You know I have myself tried your claret, 
your—” 

“Yes, Sir—that’s it—my claret! One is obliged, 
of course, to give gentlemen every thing they ask 
for, Sir. Gentlemen who pay their money, Sir, 
have a right to be served with whatever they please 
to order, Sir. I'll tell you how it was, Sir. I never 
would have any wines in my house, Sir, but port 
and sherry, because I knew them to be wholesome 
wines, Sir; and this I will say, Sir—my port and 
sherry were the—very—best—I could procure in all 
England—” 


know, Sir, that I 
when I discovered that gentlemen know very little 
about wine; but that if they didn’t find some fault 
or other they would appear to know much less—al- 


“Yes, Sir—at the I paid for’em. You must 
Gant et long in business 


ways excepting the young students from Cambridge, 
Sir—and they are excellent judges. (He was talking 
to a man who had been one.) 

“ Well, Sir, with respect to my dinnér-wines, I 
was always tolerably safe ; gentlemen seldom find 
fault at dinner; so whether it might happen to be 
Madeira, or pale sherry, or brown, or—” 

“Why, just now you told me you had but two 
sort;| of wine in your cellar!” 

“ Very true, Sir—port and sherry. But this was 
my plan, Sir: If any one ordered Madeira: From 
one bottle of sherry take two glasses of wine, which 
replace by two glasses of brandy, and add thereto a 
slight squeeze of lemon ; and this I found to give 
general satisfaction—especially to the young gen- 
tlemen from Cambridge, Sir. But, upon the word 
of an honest man, I could scarcely get a living prof- 
it by my Madeira, Sir, for I always used the best 
brandy I had! 

“ As to the pale and brown sherry, Sir, a couple 
of glasses of nice pure water, in place of the same 
quantity of wine, made what I used to call my 
‘ Delicate Pale ;? and for my ‘Old Brown Sherry,’ a 
little burnt sugar was the very thing. It looked 
very much like sherry that had ‘ been twice to the 
East Indies, Sir;’ and to my customers who were 
very particular about their wines, I used to serve it 
as such !” 

“ But, landlord, wasn’t such a proceeding of a 
character rather—” 

“Ah! I see what you would say, Sir. No; I 
knew it to be a wholesome wine at bottom, Sir. 
But my port was the wine that gave me the most 
trouble. Gentlemen seldom agree about port, Sir. 
One gentleman would say : 

“Landlord, I don’t like this wine: it is too 
heavy.’ 

“*Ts it, Sir?’ said I; ‘1 think I can find youa 
lighter.’ Out went a glass of wine, and in goes a 
glass of water. ‘ Well, Sir,’ I’d say, ‘how do you 
approve of that wine, Sir?’ 

“** Why—um—no—I can’t say—’ 

“*T understand you, Sir; you like an older wine 
—a softer wine, Sir? 1 think I can please you.’ 
(Pump again, Sir.) ‘Now, Sir,’ says 1, wiping the 
decanter with a napkin, and holding it triumphantly 
up to the light, ‘try this, Sir, if you please.’ 
‘««'That’s the very wine ; bring another bottle of 
the same !” 

“ But one can’t please every body the same way, 
Sir. Some gentlemen would complain of my port 
as being poor—‘ without body.’ In went one glass 
of brandy. If that didn’t answer, ‘ Ah, gentlemen,” 
said I, ‘J know what will please you ; you like a 
fuller-bodied, rougher wine !’ Out went two glasses 
of wine, and in went two or three glasses of brandy. 
This used to be a very favorite wine—especially 
with the young gentlemen from Cambridge, Sir!” 

“ And your claret ?” 

““My good wholesome port again, Sir. Three 
wine out, three waters in, one pinch of tartaric acid, 
two ditto orris-powder. For a full claret a little 
brandy ; for a light claret more water!” _ 

“ But how did you contrive about Burgundy ?” 

“That was my claret, Sir, with from three to six 
drops of burgamot, according as gentlemen liked a 
full flavor or a delicate flavor.” 





“ How '—the best ?” 





“ Well, how about your Champagne ?” 
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“ That of course I made myself.” 

“ How do you mean ‘ of course,’ landlord ?” 

“ Oh, Sir,” said he, with an innocent and wag- 
gish look, “ surely every inn-keeper makes his own 
Champagne—else what can become of all the goose- 
berries ?” 

How many who “‘tarry long at the wine,” and 
who ‘drink mixed wines,” awaking after an even- 
ing’s debauch, with aching heads and disordered 
stomachs, are the foolish victims of just such un- 
scrupulous poisoners as this plain-spoken English 
Boniface ! 


WE remember reading, when a boy, an account 
of a rather ignorant leader of a choir in a New En- 
gland meeting-house, who, when the minister gave 
out the psalm by “ interlining,” as it is called—that 
is, separating the verses by two lines alternately— 
went on singing after the psalm had been concluded, 
the direction of the clergyman to desist, and when 
the direction was prey singing it over again, un- 
til the affair b that the whole 
congregation were annpéled to join in the laugh 
which the blunder occasioned! Here is a fragment 
from an English journal, which is not unlike the 
circumstance to which we have alluded, with a re- 
gret that we can only allude to it: 

** A constable, who had lately been inducted into 
office, was in attendance on the Court, and was or- 
dered by the Judge to ‘ Call John Bell and Eliza- 
beth Bell.’ 

“ He immediately began at the top of his lungs : 

*** John Bell and Elizabeth Bell—Johkn Bell and 
Elizabeth Bell—Joun Bett anv ELizaBetu 
Bet!’ 

***One at a time,’ said the Judge. 

“*One at a time—one at a time—ONE AT A TIME !’ 
shouted the constable. 

*** Now you have done it!’ exclaimed the Judge, 
out of all patience. 

** * Now you've done it—now you've done it—Now 
You’vVE DONE IT!’ yelled the constable. 

‘There was no standing this. The court, bar, 
and by-standers broke out into a hearty laugh, to 
the perfect surprige and dismay of the astonished 
constable.” 





“IT am going to write a work‘ On Popular Igno- 
rance,” said a young physician to Dr. ——, the other 
day. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the sarcastic Doctor 
——; “for I know no one more competent to the 
task !” 

There are two modern instances of keen “ cuts- 
and-thrusts” which rise to our mind at this time 
and in this connection, which we will jot down “ for 
future reference.” 

“How do you do to-day?” asked an eminent 
American artist, now deceased, of a friend who was 
not remarkable for being any thing besides a good- 
natured, but sometimes very tiresome bore : 

“Well, not exactly right. I slept very indiffer- 
ently last night ; bad dreams, andall that. Besides, 
I’ve got a ‘cold id by head.’ In fact, I’m not my- 
self to-day, at all.” 

“ Well,” replied the artist, ‘‘ you’ve no reason to 
complain of that ; for whoever else you may be, you 
are a gainer by the change !” 

The second is on this wise : 

When the late lamented Daniel Webster made 
his last address before the New York Historical 
Society, the great saloon at Niblo’s was crowded 
to very repletion. In this crowded state of the 





room, a gentleman saiaiel with a friend, and with 
great difficulty moved down one of the thickly- 
packed aisles between the seats. He had come 
from a late dinner at his hotel, and although not in- 
toxicated he had the “ reminiscence” of a bottle of 
wine in his head, and a faint reflection of it in his 
face. 

Seeing an aged man, with white hair and totter- 
ing steps, assisted upon the platform, and to a seat 
beside Mr. Webster, he addressed a young gentle- 
man, who was sitting by the side of two very lovely 
young ladies, with, 

“Can you tell me, Sir, who that venerable old 
man is, who has just taken his seat by the side of 
Mr. Webster?” 

The person addressed looked at his interlocutor 
for a second or so, and then made reply : 

“ That, Sir, is General Washington !” 

The questioner now returned the previous gaze 
of the wag with interest; while the young ladies 
buried their faces in their handkerchiefs to smother 
their laughter. 

** Thank you, Sir,” said the aggrieved questioner, 
“for your very gentlemanly courtesy. You may 
perhaps want some information from me at some 
time or other.” . 

‘No, Sir,” answered the wag, without moving a 
muscle, ‘‘I guess not, Sir—I guess not !” 

That was the “ unkindest cut of all!” 


THE subjoined laughable instance of the ludicrous 
perfection of ‘‘ Irish Flattery” has been for many 
years preserved in our “ Drawer,” and we are sure 
the reader will consider it worthy of a transfer to 
another one more public ; 

‘Not very long ago, I had occasion to undergo 
the tonsorial operation in Ireland. I was ushered 
into a handsome apartment, furnished with mirrors 
of all dimensions. A fine muscular man, whose 
crop of hair and whiskers bore evidence of excel- 
lent culture, presented me withachair. Isat down, 
and he had scarcely drawn his comb through my 
somewhat wiry wig, ere he began to remark, in a 
fine rich brogue, on the quality of my hair: 

“< Beautiful, thick, strong hair, this of yours, Sur. 
It'll wear well, I’ll ingage. Faith, Sur, dhere must 
be some good stuff inside to send out such fruit as 
dhis.’ 

* As I conceived that there was something equiv- 
ocal about the remark, I held my peace. But my 
gentleman had now commenced operations in good 
earnest ; and, judging by sundry contortions of my 
features that the twitchings of his comb and scis- 
sors were not over-agreeable, he was in duty bound 
to enlist my attention to something else. 

“«* Did you iver study phrinology, Sur?’ 

ace No.’ 

“«« Well, then, it’s yersilf dhat ought, for you’ve a 
beautiful hid, intirely. Troth, Sur, I never saw 
such a hid in me life. Whew! Why, here are all 
dhe organs as large as life, Sur. Benevolence, 
combativeness, veneration, conscientiousness, lo- 
cality, individuality, time, secretiveness, and cau- 
tion, all of them of a thundering size; and marvel- 
ousness, self-esteem, philo-progenitiveness, and de- 
structiveness well diviloped. Docthur Spurzhum 
would have given a thousand pounds to see such a 
hid. All the divilopments are grand, Sur.’ 

“T could not help laughing at this enthusiastic 
sally. ‘If all the developments are so prodigious,’ 
I remarked, ‘you must allow that the bad propen- 
sities are as prominent as the good ones.’ 


“Och! by no manner ofmanes, Sur. Sure you 
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. can’t think I mint any but the good ones. Didn't 1 
name all dhe good ones? Haven't I dhe hid before 
me, with it’s beautiful bumps? I should think, Sur, 
yer hid must be twinty-six inches round from philo- 
progenitiveness over the two supercilious ridges.’ 

‘«* Why, you discourse quite scientifically.’ 

“ «Sure it’s mesilf dhat ought to know how to do 
dhat same. Wasn’t I intinded to be a surgeon- 
apothecary? But I could not afford to go through 
dhe forms for a diploma from dhe college.’ 

**¢Qh, oh! so as you could not qualify yourself 
for full professional practice, you have taken to one 
of the minor branches. You are aware that the Col- 
lege of Surgeons sprung from the College of Bar- 
bers ?’ 

“«« Exactly so, Sur. Faith, Sur, you ought to 
wear yer hair so—off yer forrhid, Sur. You've got 
a beautiful forrhid, Sur.’ 

“** You are determined,’ quoth I, as he finished 
his job by passing the brush over my coat, ‘to set 
me on good terms with myself.’ 

““* Faith, Sur, you may take yer oath that I’ve 
tould yer nothing but the naked truth. I'd scorn 
it, Sur!” 


Tue following novel expedient for catching a 
thief was adopted in a provincial town in England 
some twenty years ago : 

‘*A miller residing near a place called Beverly, 
whose premises had been entered for some time 
previously almost every night, and a considerable 
quantity of grain abstracted, hit upon a very ingen- 
ious expedient for the detection of the offender : 

‘‘The means of ingress was by putting a finger 
through a hole in the door, which uplifted a latch. 
On the night in question the miller set a large fox- 
trap, and hung it inside the door, so that the thief 
would be obliged to touch the spring in opening the 
door. 

‘“« Having taken this precaution, he left it for the 
night, and on going the following morning his ex- 
pectations were realized, by finding a fellow sus- 
pended from the door by his finger!' The miller, 
after severely admonishing the thief for his crime, 
and taking into consideration the sufferings the poor 
wretch had undergone, gave him the choice of abid- 
ing by the law, or receiving a good horse-whipping. 

* It is needless to add, that he preferred the latter 
alternative, which the miller administered, with the 
full power of a stalwart arm. The writer, a cor- 
respondent of a provincial paper, who witnessed 
the punishment states, that with every lash the 
culprit’s body ‘crouched to the earth, and almost 
doubled up with the ecstasy of pain!’” 


THE subjoined strikes us as an excellent “ take- 
off” of a style of Art-Criticism, which is a good deal 
more common than it ought to be: 

“ Picture of a Peasant-Girl stirring the Fire.” A 
rare specimen of rural simplicity. The figure is 
remarkably graceful, but the poker is perhaps rather 
too stiff. A curvilinear delineation from a right line 
toward the line of beauty would have given to this 
useful kitchen utensil a much more picturesque 
effect. Dominichino, Salvator Rosa, and Michael 
Angelo would have avoided this defect. The chiaro- 
scuro of the tongs, in subdued shadow, is a wonder- 
ful effort of art. The shovel, on the contrary, lacks 
depth and buoyancy.” 

A Prorgssor of Mathematics in one of our col- 
leges, being engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man who advocated dueling, threw his adversary 





completely hors du combat by the following acute 
and characteristic reply to his question : 

«But what could you do, Sir, if a man, for ex- 
ample, told you, to your very face, ‘ You lie!’” 

‘*Whatcouldido? Why, 1 wouldn’t knock him 
down, but I'd tell him to prove it/ ‘Prove it, Sir, 
prove it,’ I'd say. If he couldn’t prove it, he’d be 
the liar, don’t you see; but if he did prove that I 
had lied, I ought to pocket the affront ; and there I 
expect the matter would end!” 


Tue following anecdote is related of Hon. Gov- 
ernor Kent, of Maine, our former Consul at Rio 
Janeiro; a man of rare, quaint wit, and very sly, 
quiet humor. The reader will wonder, onan 
what there is droll about it, but it will make him 
laugh notwithstanding. It is not unlike that droll- 
ery embodied in Lamb’s story of the man who was 
carrying an English hare under his arm, and was 
asked, ‘‘ is that your own hare, or a wig?” 

The Governor was going on a steamboat from 
Portland to Bangor, and he noticed a collection of 
people on the promenade deck, gathered round a 
tall man who was talking in a very animated man- 
ner, swinging his arms, and otherwise gesticulating 
with great violence. Every now and then the lis- 
teners would pair off from the circle about him, 
and express the utmost apparent surprise at what 
they had heard. 

Presently a by-stander came up to Governer Kent, 
who was reading a newspaper at the moment, and 
said: 

‘* Governor, who is that tall man a-talking in that 
crowd? I never heard any thing like it in my life— 
never! He says he don’t believe there’s a heaven, 
nor he don’t believe there’s a hell, nor he don’t be- 
lieve there’s any hereafter. Whatishe? Heisan 
atheist, isn’t he ?” 

The Governor rose up, that he might see him 
more clearly, and replied : 

“Oh, no—he’s a Druggist ; he lives not very far 
from where I live when I’m at.home !” 

The man looked at the Governor for a moment— 
“smelt” the joke, and felt the queer pun—burst 
into a loud guffaw, and turned away. 


Tue celebraied preacher Rowland Hill, was very 
fond of mending old clocks. Once at a friend’s house 
he had retired, as the company supposed, before 
preaching, to consider his sermon; but on his 
host’s entering the room to inform him that the 
time had arrived for going to the place of worship, 
he found him with an old clock all to pieces on the 
table. Mr. Hill said to him: 

“JT have been mending your clock, and I will 
finish it to-morrow.” 

He preached with more than usual ease and fer- 
vor, and drew several beautiful images from the oc- 
cupation in which his friend, to his surprise, had 
found him engaged. 

He rode a great deal, and by exercise preserved 
vigorous health. On one occasion, when asked by 
a medical friend what physician and apothecary 
he employed, to be always so well, he replied : 

“« My physician has always been a horse, and my 
apothecary an ass /” 


THERE must have been “ Food for Reflection” to 
the congregation who were thus addressed by an 
Irish clergyman : 

“Brethren, next Friday is my tithe-day, and those 
who bring their tithes, which are due to me, shall 


| be rewarded with a good dinner, but those who do 
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not, may depend that on Saturday they will dine on 
a lawyer's letter /” 


Otp Edie Ochiltree, the ‘‘ Gaberlunzie man” in 
the “‘Antiquary,” was not a more independent 
philosopher than his American counterpart, who 
held the following colloquy with a rich stock-oper- 
ator: 

“Just you take notice that God has given me a 
soul and a body, as good for all the purposes of 
thinking, drinking, eating, and taking my pleasure, 
as he has you. It’s a free country, too, and we are 
on anequality. You and I have the same common 
master—are equally free—live equally easy—are 
both traveling to the same place, and both have to 
die and be buried in the end.” 

“You pretend, then, that there is no difference 
between us?” 

“« Not in the least, as to essentials. You swagger 
and drink wine in company of your own choosing ; 
I drink a simple beer, which I like better than wine, 
in company which I like better than your company. 
You make a thousand dollars a day, perhaps—I 
make a quarter of a dollar, maybe. If you are con- 
tented, so am I. We're equally happy at night. 
You dress in new clothes—I am just as happy in 
old ones, and am not afraid to use them. If I have 
less property than you, I have less to care about. 
If fewer friends, I have less friendship to lose; and 
if I don’t make as great a figure in the world, I make 
as great a shadow on the pavement. I am as great 
as you. Besides, my word for it, I have fewer en- 
emies—meet with fewer losses—carry as light a 
heart, and sing as merry a song as the best of you.” 

But, then, is the contempt of the world no- 
thing?” 

“ The envy of the world is as bad as its contempt, 
and worse too, I think. You have the one, and I 
suppose I have a share of the other. We are match- 
ed there too. And besides, the worid deals in this 
matter equally unjustly with us beth. You and I 
live by our wits instead of living by our industry ; 
and the only difference between us, in this particu- 
lar, that is worth mentioning, is, that it costs soci- 
ety more to maintain you than it does me. I am 
content with a little; you want a great deal, and 
are not a bit happier when you get it. Neither of 
us raise grain or potatoes, or weave cloth, or manu- 
facture any thing useful. We therefore add no- 
thing to the common stock—we are only consum- 
ers; and if the world judged with strict impartial- 
ity, I think [ should be pronounced the cleverest 
fellow of the two !” 

__ Tuat rare Daguerreotypist of Humanity, the late 

ted ‘* Georgia Lawyer,” has drawn a picture 
oe a Vegetable Man,” which is a perfect picture in 
its kind. Two friends and brother lawyers of the 
writer are traveling across the wide sandy region 
that forms the northern boundary of the Altamaha, 
when they are overtaken by a storm. They are in 
a sad plight, and almost in despair, when all at 
once a clumsy, ill-shapen Jog hut, with gaping in- 
terstices, beckons them to its welcome shelter : 

“A fire of pine, or ‘light-wood,’ as it is called, 
blazed in the clay chimney. In one corner of the 
fire-place were huddled a baker’s dozen of ‘ yellow- 
complected’ children. A tall, gaunt female, with 
long uncombed tresses, or bunches of coarse red 








hair, was seated upon the floor; while in front of 
the fire, and occupying the only stool in the hovel, 
sat the ‘lord of the soil,’ shivering under the malign 
influence of the tertian ague. 

‘** Good morning, my friend,’ said one of the vis- 
itors, who is celebrated for his politeness and ur- 
banity. 

‘«¢’Morning |’ was the laconic reply. 

** Pine situation you have here.’ 

«Fine sit-w-a-tion !—what is it fine for ?’ 

“Why, I should suppose you would have good 
sport here in hunting.’ 

“«Phen you'd suppose a lie. You can’t hunt 
*cepting you got something to hunt at, kin ye ?’ 

“*No; that’s a very clearcase. I thought, how- 
ever, that so near the-river there would be plenty 
of deer. Still, if it is not a good hunting-ground, it 
is a good place for raising cattle.’ 

“*Tt is, is it? S’posin’ the cattle gets into the 
swamp, and the river rises onto ’em, and the ’tarnal 
fools don’t get out o’ the way, but get drownded— 
how you gwine to raise ’em then, eh?’ 

“*That is certainly very bad; but there is one 
comfort left to you. If you have not the richest 
soil, nor the best hunting-ground, nor the greenest 
pasturage, you have what is better than all—you 
have health.’ 

“*T have, eh? Do you see them yaller-com- 
plected critters in the corner there? Them’s got 
“health,” ain’t they? The old ‘oman there, she’s 
got it, ain’t she? And look at me, with this cussed 
ager shakin’ my bones into a jelly. You call that 
** health,” do ye?’ 

* * Look here, my friend,’ said the lawyer, ‘ an- 
swer me this question, and I won’t ask you another 
one. If you can’t get any thing to grow here, and 
nothing to hunt, if all your cattle drown, and your 
family are all the while sick, why in the name of 
common sense do you not up sticks and off? Why 
do you stay here ?’ 

“Oh, ‘cause the light-wood knots are so ’mazin’ 
handy !........ 

* Now that is what I call a man of the vegetable 
species. I can’t tell whether a vegetable thinks or 
not ; but if it does, I have no doubt that that man’s 
idea of heaven was, that it consisted of a large pine 
barren, where the light-wood knots were ‘’mazin’ 
handy,’ and where he would shiver the whole day 
with fever-and-ague over a large fire of the afore- 
said light-wood knots. 

“The storm was raging without; the rain de- 
scended in torrents; .e red lightning darted its 
forked tongue through the darkness. And here, 
within, in unbroken silence, and almost motionless, 
sat the woman and her children, as cold and inani- 
mate as the stone itself.” 

(This ‘ human vegetable,” it should be premised, 
is all this while playing an endl 
tune on an old dirty viclin.) 

‘«* Why don’t you stop that tiresome fiddle?’ Why 
don’t you stop the leaks in your house?” 

*** You wouldn’t have me go out in the rain to do 
it, would ye?’ was the reply, accompanied by the 
fiddle. 

“*No; but why don’t you stop them when it 
don’t rain ?” 

“** Oh, they don’t leak then! what's the use ?’” 

This is a specimen of what in Yankee-land would 
be termed a very ‘‘ shiftless fellow !” 








Literary 

Illustrations of Genius, by Henry Giies. (Pub- 
lished by Ticknor and Fields.) The author of this 
volume has acquired a brilliant celebrity as a popu- 
lar lecturer on subjects connected with literature 
and art. Few public speakers exert a more potent 
influence on an intellectual audience. Nor is his 
attractive power confined to scholars or highly cul- 
tivated circles. The mixed assemblies of a coun- 
try lyceum listen with charmed attention to dis- 
courses from his lips, that would delight the most 
fastidious hearers in the halls of a university. 
This universal admiration may be ascribed in part 
to the kindling earnestness of his manner—his deep, 
electric tones of passion—the melancholy but im- 
pressive music of his cadences—the sudden bursts 
of inspiration with which he thrills the hearts of 
his audience, in the midst of an almost colloquial 
narrative, or a didactic critical discussion. But 
these causes do not fully explain the secret of his 
spiritual magnetism. It must be traced to a deeper 
source than any rhetorical expression. No mere 
declaimer, however forcible or adroit, could com- 
mand the respect and sympathy which wait upon 
his words, whenever he speaks in public. Mr. 
Giles, then, p the u m gift of com- 
bining ideas, that are just above the common grasp, 
with those that are familiar and on a level with the 
average power of comprehension. He never soars 





so high as to be lost in the clouds, nor dives so 
deep as to touch amuddy bottom. His suggestions 
always have the air of novelty, and are in fact so 
far original, that they are not copied from others, 
but emanate from his own mind. They often act 
as a pleasing surprise, even on persons addicted to 


reflection, and seldom fail to bring a swarm of de- 
lightful associations in their train. Instinct with 
thought, they excite thought in the hearer. Fully 
charged with feeling, they communicate the conta- 
gious glow to the whole audience. 

These qualities are certainly better adapted to 
give success to a popular speaker than to furnish 
materials for a volume. But Mr. Giles loses no- 
thing by exchanging the lecture for the essay, and 
using a book, rather than the desk, as the vehicle 
for instruction. His fine critical skill gives a 
charm to his composition. As a critic, few writers 
in this country can sustain pretensions equal to his. 
His taste is appreciative, though not weakly toler- 
ant. His positive nature leads him to search for 
beauty in the sphere of art, rather than to grope for 
the detection of faults. He has nothing mean, or 
malignant, or merciless, in his intellectual struc- 
ture, rejoicing more in the contemplation of excel- 
lence than exulting in the discovery of esthetic 
short-comings. Nor is his oriticism ever cold and 

gative in its charact The examination of a 
favorite writer often entices him into fascinating 
episodes of his own. Many of the excursions in 
which he thus indulges are admirable specimens 
of a rich poetical diction—are filled with invigor- 
ating thoughts—abound with wise and benign coun- 
sels—and appeal to the noblest sentiments of the 
human heart. 

In the present volume we have a number of 
essays on eminent authors, including Cervantes, 
Wordsworth, Burns, De Quincey, and Hawthorne, 
together with several on more general themes, 
but all of them pce om a the richness of fancy, 
keeness of discrimination, strength and elevation 
of passion, and exuberance of expression, which 
are as natural to Mr. Giles as the air he breathes. 








. * 
Patines. 

His hearers will easily recognize some of their old 
favorites, but will give them a no less cordial greet- 
ing on account of the new garb in which they make 
their 

The Tustrated Natural History, by the Rev. J.G. 
Woop (published by Harper and Brothers), presents 
the subject in a manner suited to interest and in- 
struct the genera! mass of readers. It aims tocom- 
bine accuracy of information and systematic ar- 
rangement with brevity and simplicity of treatment. 
The materials of the work are derived both from 
personal experience, from the most recent zoological 
writers, and from the private communications of 
well-informed travelers in almost every portion of 
the world. The descriptive portions in the various 
branches of natural history, are marked by vividness 
and simplicity. Numerous original anecdotes are 
introduced, illustrative of animal habits and peculi- 
arities, in connection with scientific details, and a 
great variety of spirited engravings give a life-like 
aspect to the whole volume. It possesses equal in- 
terest for juvenile and for mature readers. 

Literary Recreations and Miscellanies, by Joun G. 
Wuittier (published by Ticknor and Fields), i ise 
collection of the author’s prose productions, origin- 
ally written for newspapers with which he has been 
connected. They well deserve preservation in a per- 
manent form, and make a welcome addition to our 
stores of graceful and agreeable literature. The 
volume consists of miscellaneous essays, historical 
sketches, literary criticisms, and descriptive narra- 
tives, with an occasional paper “‘ bearing directly or 
remotely upon questions which still divide popular 
feeling and opinion, the entire omission of which 
would have done injustice to the author’s convic- 
tions, and been a poor compliment to the reader’s lib- 
erality.”. Mr. Whittier’s style is never cold, or lan- 
guid, or commonplace. Inspired with genuine hu- 
man sympathies, it brings the heart into a warm and 
kindly atmosphere, while his animated pictures of 
nature, his touches of quiet humor, and his frequent 
keenness of remark, create a perpetual interest for 
the intellect. Without encroaching on the province 
of poetry, Mr, Whittier’s prose is such as none but 
a poet could write, abounding in felicitous com- 
binations, and betraying a lively play of fancy, even 
amidst the most homely details. His views of life, 
as exp d in this volume, are elevated and gen- 
erous. With an ardent faith in the capacities of 
man for good, he does not permit the presence of 
evil to dim his hopes, and quench his genial aspira- 
tions in cheerless misanthropy. Among the pieces 
now published, ‘‘ My Summer with Dr. Singletary” 
is the longest, and perhaps the best adapted to be- 
come a general favorite. It gives the portraiture of 
a solitary old humorist in a country village, whose 
mind was teeming with past memories and present 
fancies, and from whose overflowing storehouse the 
author draws several chapters of delightful narrative 
and description. The traits of this fine specimen 
of one of ‘‘ Nature’s noblemen” may be recognized in 
many an original among the hills of New England. 

Rudolph Garrigue has brought out a collection of 
German Poetry, translated into English verse by 
A.rerep BaskERVILLE, which claims the attention 
alike of the lovers of poetry and of German litera- 
ture. It embraces specimens from a wide range of, 
writers, arranged according to priority of birth, from 
the middle of the last century to the present time. 
In company with the veteran standards, whose chief 
productions have become familiar by frequent trans- 
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lation, we here find selections from modern writers, 
who, though less celebrated, show that poetic in- 
spiration is by no means extinct in the German Fa- 
therland. Among these, are several of the recent 
champions of European freedom, whose fiery strains 
still echo with the excitements of revolution. For 
the most part, the translations are executed with 
spirit and fidelity, preserving the metre of the orig- 
inal in every instance, and usually reproducing the 
thought with literal exactness. A minute verbal 
criticism ¢ould doubtless discover many imperfec- 
tions in the version, but it would be ungracious to 
dwell on errors in a work which, as a whole, 
bears the marks of conscientious care and literary 
accomplishment. The original text is presented on 
the page opposite the translation, furnishing an al- 
most resistless temptation to the German scholar to 
look out for discrepancies. 

One of Ticknor and Fields’s most interesting re- 
prints is Mrs. Newton Crosianp’s recent work, 
entitled Memorable Women—the Story of their Lives, 
including biographical sketches of Lady Russell, 
Madame D’Arblay and Mrs. Piozzi, Mary L. Ware, 
Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Fiashawe, Margaret 
Fuller, and Lady Sale. The prominent incidents in 
the lives of these “‘ memorable women” are repro- 
duced from authentic sources, and placed in a light 
adapted to awaken an interest in the highest traits 
of their character. Mrs. Crosland writes with live- 
liness and charming simplicity. Her narrative is 
enlivened with true womanly sympathies, although 
she makes no attempt to give a false brilliancy to 
the virtues of her favorites. One of the most agree- 
able papers in the volume is that devoted to Ma- 
dame D’Arblay and Mrs. Piozzi. Apart from its 
happy sketches of character, it is filled with illus- 
trations of the literary society of that period, and 
abounds with amusing anecdote. The author has 
done justice to the memory of our countrywomen, 
Mrs. Ware and Margaret Fuller. She cherishes a 
loving appreciation of the quiet disinterestedness 
and rare feminine wisdom of the one, while she 
does not lose sight of the strong affections and he- 
roie spirit of self-sacrifice of the ether, in admira- 
tion of her bright and sometimes dazzling intellectual 
gifts. ‘The purpose of the volume is “ to set before 
the young women of the present day examples of 
wives and mothers who have done their duty under 
difficulties and temptations,” rather than to “ en- 
courage a liking for individual and isolated in- 
stances” of exceptional adventure. We think the 
author has successfully accomplished her design, 
and produced a work equally excellent in its tend- 
encies and delightful in its spirit. 

The Captains ¥ the Roman Republic, by Henry 
Wicuiiam Hersert. (Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner.) Commencing with Scipio Africanus, and 
closing with Julius Cesar, this volume celebrates 
the great Roman commanders whose names are 
identified with military glory. Mr. Herbert sum- 
marily disposes of the claims of the Camilli, the 
Curii, and the Decii, as belonging to the world of 
romance rather than of authentic history, and main- 
tains that Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal, was 
the first Roman who is entitled to the name of an 
eminent Captain. The subjugation of Italy to the 
arms of Rome was not due to the individual sci- 
ence and prowess of her generals, but to the ex- 
traordinary constitution and peculiar organization 
ofher people. Prior to the conqueror of Zama, no 
single man displayed such remarkable qualities as 
to authorize his pretensions to the praise of decided 
military genius. In every respect, Scipio is a prime 





favorite with the author. As a general, he com- 
mands his warmest admiration. From his first to 
his last battle, he can not discover an error of judg- 
ment or failure of execution. Even his imperfec- 
tions as a man have a strange fascination. The 
extraordinary influence which he possessed over 
all with whom he came in contact, was owing in 
a great degree to his unusual dignity of deportment, 
his singular personal beauty, his brilliant conversa- 
tional talents, and his winning suavity of address. 
Still, the author discusses the defects of his hero 
with great impartiality, and, in some points of view, 
presents a less favorable estimate of his character 
than that given by Dr. Arnold. In fhe composition of 
this volume we find numerous passages of uncommon 
splendor of diction, and showing almost unequaled 
powers ofscenic description. As a whole, however, 
we do not think it comes up to the average standard 
of Mr. Herbert’s productions. There are frequent 
instances of careless writing, occasional repetitions, 
and sometimes a train of thought is suggested rather 
than developed. The volume is also disfigured 
with numerous typographical errors. 

Life’s Lesson is the title of a domestic story, 
abounding in natural sketches of character, and fre- 
quent pathetic and touching scenes. The plot 
shifts often to different and distant localities, afford- 
ing scope to the writer for portraitures of a great 
variety of social phases. In some instances the 


characters are copied from famous originals, and the 
fidelity of their representation will be easily recog- 
nized. The volume is recommended by its air of 
reality, its excellent moral tone, and the flowing 
(Published by Harper and 


ease of its language. 
Brothers.) 

A Complete Treatise on Artificial Fish Breeding, 
edited by W. H. Fry, comprises the substance of 
the reports on the subject made to the French Acad- 
emy and the French Government, with particulars 
of the discovery as pursued in England. The ar- 
tificial mode of multiplying fish in illimitable num- 
bers, it appears, was found out in Germany nearly 
a century ago, but has been lost sight of until re- 
cently, when it has attracted the attention both of 
practical and scientific ren. An appropriation was 
made for its encouragement by the French Govern- 
ment in 1852, and the result has been of a quite 
satisfactory nature. In the first six months c* its 
operation the superintendents of the establishment 
had artificially fecundated 3,302,000 eggs, and pro- 
duced 1,683,200 living fish, of which 600,000 were 
trout and salmon. The present volume sets forth 
all the details of this curious discovery, and ex- 
plains the methods by which, “‘at little care and 
little cost, barren or impoverished streams may be 
stocked to an unlimited extent with the rarest and 
most valuable breeds of fish, from eggs artificially 
procured, impregnated, and hatched.” (Published 
by D. Appleton and Co.) 

The Virginia Comedians, edited from the MSS. 
of C. Errincuam, Esq. (published by D. Appleton 
and Co.), betrays the pen of a gifted writer who has 
already laid his native State under obligations by 
his life-like illustrations of her history, in the garb 
of attractive fictions. The volumes before us por- 
tray the state of society in Virginia during the pe- 
riod immediately prior ta. the Revolution—the char- 
acters of the plot aré entirely taken from authentic 
tradition—and are made to contribute to a piquant 
and often highly-amusing story. Entirely at home 
among the scenes which he describes—glowing with 
a filial affection towards Old Virginia—combining 
the tastes of an antiquary with the temper of a hu- 
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morist—and possessing a fine instinct for the vari- 
eties of character—the author has wrought up the 
materials at his command into a narrative no less 
remarkable for its vigor of description than its dra- 
matic effect. With his former productions—which 
have found such a favorable reception from the pub- 
lic—this story fills a peculiar place in our native 
literature, and legitimates the claim of its anony- 
mous writer to original talent. 

Birds of the Bible, by the Rev. H. HarsBaven. 
(Published by Lindsay and Blakiston.) In this 
elegantly illustrated volume we have one of the 
earliest gift-books of the season, and one well- 
adapted to the gratification of the religious circle. 
It consists of a series of animated descriptions of 
the various birds alluded to in Sacred Writ, with 
selections of poetry appropriate to the respective 
subjects. The engravings which accompany the 
letter-press are in a high style of excellence; and, 
together with the beautiful typography of the vol- 
ume, make it a tasteful ornament for the drawing- 
room table, as well as a valuable addition to the 
library. 

E. H. Butler and Co. have issued a new and en- 
larged edition of Professor Hart’s Female Prose 
Writers of America, containing brief sketches of 
their biography, and selections from their works. 
The volume is brought out in a style of sumptuous 
beauty, and is embellished with portraits of several 
of the celebrated women whose writings from a por- 
tion of its contents. In his biographical notices, 
Professor Hart has, perhaps, erred by an excessive 
brevity ; but he is uniformly kind and gallant to his 
fair subjects—preserving as great a degree of im- 
partiality as could be expected of frail mortals 
where living characters are the theme. The speci- 
mens which he has given of their writings are fa- 
vorable to the character of female literature in this 
country. They present a singular variety of taste 
and talent, and certainly can not in every instance 
claim the highest rank ; but they all show an admir- 
able cultivation, great purity of sentiment, rare fa- 
cility and gracefulness of expression, and not un- 
frequently the marks oforiginal and vigorous thought. 
They do not appear to imitate any foreign model ; 
nor are there often any traces of imitating one an- 
other. Most of the pieces are marked by a certain 
air of spontaneity—showing that they had their ori- 
gin in a genuine inward ‘mpulse, rather than in any 
compulsion of circumstances. Doubtless the influ- 
ence of our free institutions is friendly to the devel- 
opment and exercise of womanly genius. The 
universal spread of education calls out intellectual 
force wherever it exists ; while the prevailing equal- 
ity of social position gives ample scope for its un- 
fettered action. Hence, though perhaps no Ameri- 
can authoress has attained the eminence of a De 
Staél, a Somerville, a Browning, the catalogue of 
female writers in this country presents a variety 
and uniform excellence of which no other literature 
can boast. 

Ida Norman (published by Sheldon, Lamport, and 
Blakeman), is the title of an original novel by Mrs. 
Lincoun Pug ps, depicting the varied fortunes of 
a heroine, from the days of school-girl prosperity, 
through numerous reverses and trials, to a happy 
denouement. The plotis a hackneyed one, and is in- 
cumbered with too great a multiplicity of incidents, 
but it conveys a wholesome moral, and is developed 
with considerable ability. 

and the Fairy Queen, by Joun S. Hart, 
LL.D. (Published by Hayes and Zell.) The de- 
sign of this volume is to open the treasures of 





thought and sentiment concealed in the poetry of 
Spenser, for the enj nt of our excited and busy 
age. With a profound and tender admiration for 
the great allegorical bard, the editor would fain 
make his glorious and ennobling ideas familiar to 
the appreciation of men and women among his 
contemporaries. In carrying out this plan, he has 
presented the thoughts of the poet, partly in prose, 
in the language of the editor, and partly by extracts, 
in the language of the author, with the spelling in 
some degree modernized. Although we do not sup- 
pose that the subtle and delicate conceptions of 
Spenser will gain any sudden accession of popular- 
ity by this effort of an admirer, we none the less 
welcome it as a devout homage to poetical genius, 
betraying a sincere sympathy with the highest spir- 
itual beauty, and an enviable skill in its illustra- 
tion. 

Later Years is the title of a new work by the au- 

thorof “ The Old House by the River.” It is dis- 
tinguished by the same sweetness and pathos of 
sentiment, the same picturesqueness and vigor of 
description, and the same graceful flow of diction, 
which have won such a flattering welcome to the 
former productions ofthe author. He has made his 
place good among our most natural and forcible 
writers on rural scenes, and the present work will 
enhance his enviable reputation. Though selecting 
prose as his medium for expression, he has the eye 
and the heart of a poet, and his words will always 
find an echo among readers of a poetical tempera- 
ment. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
» Synonyms of the New Testament, by Ricuarp 
Cuenevix Trencn. (Published by Redfield.) 
This volume, by one of the most acute and ingen- 
ious word-critics, occupies a place which has hith- 
erto been left almost entirely vacant in sacred phi- 
lology. Without claiming to exhaust the subject, 
it discusses several of the most important synonyms 
of the New Testament, and points out their analo- 
gies and differences with sagacity and force. The 
volume forms a valuable addition to the apparatus 
of the Biblical student. , 

Empirical Psychology; or, the Human Mind as 
Given in Consciousness, by Laurens P. Hickox, 
D.D. (Published by G. Y. Van De Bogert.) The 
former work of the author on Rational Psychology 
has established his reputation as a profound and 
sharp-sighted metaphysician. In some sense, the 
present volume may be regarded as a sequel to that 
important production. Leaving out of view the 
primary, absolute conditions of all Intelligence, in 
its subjective idea and its objective law, it deals 
only with the facts of experience as brought to light 
in the common consciousness of humanity. It 
makes no claims to the prerogatives of an exact 
science, and prefers to be deemed less a psycholog,, 
than a description of the human mind. Still, the 
author has endeavored to group and harmonize the 
facts with which he deals in an integral unity ; and, 
in this point of view, demands for his system an 
equal place in science, to say the least, to that held 
by chemistry, geology, and botany. His work is 
intended as a preparation for the study of meta- 
physics in more advanced stages of philosophical 
inquiry, and is written in a manner to be compre- 
hended by intelligent students, with an ordinary 
gift of introspection, enabling them to fall back on 
the actual data of consciousness on which-the whole 
method of the author is founded. The peculiar 
merit of the volume is its clear recognition of the 
world of consciousness, irrespective of the sphere 
of sensuous observation. It presents the interior 
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facts of human experience in a clear and convincing | 


light. At times, the lan, e is too technical for 
the novice in psycholog inquiries ; but, as a 
general rule, a lucid expression is given to definite 
conceptions. Several of the topics treated of are 
subjected to a vigorous and powerful analysis, and 
the results set forth in the transparent medium of 
apt and original illustrations. In the devotion to 
material studies and pursnits—which is just now 
so much the order of the day—the rare merits of this 
treatise may perhaps fail of due appreciation; but 
no competent judge can give it a thorough examin- 
ation, without being deeply impressed with the ex- 
ceeding value of its instructions, and the uncommon 
didactic accomplishments of its author. 

A new volume of Poems, by Tuomas WILLIAM 
Parsons (published by Ticknor and Fields), is one 
of the most noteworthy productions of the month, 
on account of the severe classical form of its eom- 
position, and its utter freedom from the melo-dra- 
matic vagaries which have been so absurdly affected 
by many popular modern poets. It is strongly 
marked by terseness of language and energy of 
thought. The prevailing severity of its tone is hap- 
pily relieved by specimens of brilliant humor, and 
occasional passages of pathetic tenderness. With 
none of the transient glare which allures a swarm 
of superficial readers, the strong, sinewy qualities 
of this poetry are a pledge of the permanent esteem 
in which it will be held by the lovers of healthy and 
masculine literature. 

The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul, by the 
Rey. W. J. Conybeare and the Rev. J. S. How- 
SON, is issued by Charles Scribner, in two large 
octavo volumes, and will doubtless be regarded by 
the religious public in general, no less than by the- 
ological students, as an acquisitioa of almost ines- 
timable value. The high reputation of this work in 
Great Britain makes any comment on its merits su- 
perfluous, and we need only announce to our readers 
the appearance of apublication illustrative of an im- 
portant portion of the Scriptures, in which they may 
be sure of not experiencing any disappointment. 

Jerusalem and its Vicinity, by W.H.OpENHEIMER 
(published by E. H. Butler and Co., Philadelphia), 
is an elegant Christmas offering, composed of a se- 
ries of lectures delivered in St. Peter’s Church 
during Passion Week, andvillustrating the most 
important scenes and localities of the Holy City. 
They combine description, instruction, and religious 
counsels in an impressive manner, and are admir- 
ably adapted to awaken pious associations with the 
interesting places which they portray. In point of 
typographical execution and pictorial embellish- 
ment, the volume will bear comparison with the 
most beautiful editions of a similar character, and 
can not fail to gratify a refined taste. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, by ALPHONSE 
pe LAMARTINE. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) Among the celebrated characters of whom 
sketches are given in these volumes, are Nelson, 
Heloise, Columbus, Palissy the Potter, Cicero, 
Homer, Joan of Are, Fenelon, and others of no less 
wide adiversity of position, fortunes, andage. They 
appear to have been culled, without any very obvi- 
ous principle of selection, from the universal mass 
of biographical records ; but, in every instance, they 
furnish apt materials to the author’s plastic imag- 
ination, and prolific pen. What a versatility of 
taste and talent, to be sure, does he exhibit! How 
quickly is he kindled by the contemplation of every 
form of beauty! What glowing sympathies with all 
that is noble in character, lofty in genius, or heroic 





in action! His passion for the ideal may often lead 
him to give a too brilliant coloring to the virtues of 
his favorites, and to throw a too sombre hue around 
the lives of those whose base and vulgar qualities 
call forth his detestation. He must be read with 
the allowance that is always due to the statements 
of excitable and impassioned writers. The silver 
vail of ideality, which he casts around his figures, 
may blind the eye of the spectator to their true 
features. But the tinge of romance, in which he 
delights, gives a charm to his pages as esthetic 
compositions. We linger over his radiant pictures 
with such fond admiration, that we do not care to 
scrutinize their fidelity with too curious an eye. 
The volumes now published exhibit the character- 
istic traits of their author in strong relief. A series 
of vivid portraitures, they exercise a resistless spell 
over the beholder, who is satiated with their en- 
chantments, and is not tempted to question their 
truthfulness. 

An Address before the Louisville Horticultural So- 
ciety, by Dr. T. S. BELL, is an eloquent and finished 
performance, descanting on the attractions of fiowers 
and fruits with the taste of an amateur and the 
knowledge of a scientific botanist. Such discourses 
are among the few productions of the day which re- 
mind us of the glow and freshness of the Garden of 
Eden. 

Sermons for the People, by T. H. Stockton. 
The modest announcement of this volume will 
hardly prepare the reader, accustomed to sounding 
book-titles, to appreciate the extraordinary merit 
which its peges contain. Its author has long been 
known as one of the first of living pulpit orators. 
All his life a severe sufferer from ill-health, he has 
had but limited opportunities of filling that space be- 
fore the public eye which his powers qualified him 
to occupy. The present work can scarcely be re- 
garded as more than an indication of the richly- 
cultivated mind which it represents, but it will be 
cordially welcomed as a most interesting and elo- 
quent contribution to the literature of the pulpit. 
Sound in doctrine—able in exposition—fruitful in 
suggestive hints—picturesque in style, whenever 
the topic in hand admits—and with a wider and 
more tasteful selection of natural images than the 
genius of the ministry gathers from landscape and 
firmament, it is altogether one of the most varied, 
charming, and instructive volumes ever offered to 
the Christian intellect of any land. (Published by 
English and Company, Pittsburgh.) 


Mr. B. J. Losstne, the well-known author of 
the Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, has 
formed an association with Mr. Lyman C. Dra- 
PER, the Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, for the purpose of preparing a series of 
popular volumes, to be illustrated in the highest 
style of the art of wood engraving, descriptive of 
the history and biography of the Great West. 
They will embrace the lives of Boone, Clark, Sie- 
ver, Robertson, Kenton, Crawford, Brady, Wetzel, 
Lewis, Shelby, the Campbells, and other pioneers 
who settled the Western Valleys. They will com- 
mence the preparation of the series, and produce 
the volumes as rapidly as possible, after Mr. Los- 
sing shall have completed his elaborate and fully 
illustrated History of the War of 1812-15, now in 
hand, and for which he has obtained much valuable 
original material from Mr. Draper’s Western Col- 
lection. In the mean while a Life of Daniel Boone 
will bo completed and issued, probably at the close 
of autumn or early in the ensuing winter. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


TWO PATHS IN LIFE. 


HES E contrasted pictures fur- 
nish texts for a whole volume 
of sermons upon human life and 
destiny. The CHILD stands at the 
parting of the ways, and he may 
run through in succession al] the 
phases depicted in either series of 
portraits. The essential elements 
ofeither course of development lie 
alike in those smooth features. 
Which shall be actually realized 
depends mainly upon the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him 
from without. A few years of 
training in our schools upon the 
one hand, or in the streets upon 
the other, will make all the differ. 
ence, in the YoutH, between the 
characters that stand opposed to 
each other in these opposite pic- > 
tures. A youth of study and train- 
ing in a few years moulds the line- “2 
aments of the face into the resem- 
blance of the first picture of Man- 
HOOD ; while, by a law equally in- 
evitable, idleness and dissipation 
bring out all the lower animal fac- 
ulties, which reveal themselves in 
the depressed forehead, the hard 
eyebrow, the coarse mouth, and 
the thickened neck of the oppo- 
site picture. The short-boy, and 
rowdy, and blackleg, ifhe escapes 
the state prison and the gallows, 
passes, as he reaches the confines 
of M1ppLe AGg, into the drunken 
loafer, sneaking around the grog- 
shop in the chance of securing a 
treat from some one who knew 
him in his flush days; while he 
who has chosen the other path, as 
he passes the “mid journey of 
life,” and slowly descends the 
slope toward AGE, grows daily 
richer in the love and esteem of 
those around him ; and in the bo- 
som of the family that gather about 
his hearth, lives over again his 
happy youth and earnest man- 
hood. What a different picture is 
resented in the fate of him who 
as chosen the returniess down- 
ward path, another and almost the 
last stage of which is portrayed in 
the companion sketch of AcE. 
The shadows deepen as he de- 
scends the hill of life. He has 
been successively useless, a pest, 
and a burden to society, and when 
he dies there is not a soul to wish 
that his life had been prolonged, 
Two lives like these lie in possi- 
bility enfolded within every infant 
born into the world, 


MANHOOD. MANHOOD. 








Foshuons for Povember. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal-street, New York, and drawn by Voit 
from actual articles of Costume. 








Ficure 1.—Promenape Costume. 
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HE distinguishing features which marked the 

prevailing styles for CLoaks during the past 
winter—yokes and box-plaited skirts—still remain 
favorites. They are, however, modified by being 
cut in such a manner that the lower portion of the 
skirt falls with great fullness. That which we il- 
lustrate this month is quite unique. It is composed 
of Napoleon blue satin. Its peculiarity consists in 
the cut and great depth of the cape, which occupies 
nearly one half of the length of the back. From the 
centre, which is left in a decided point, arches 
spring boldly to the sides, and from thence to the 
breast ; the points thus formed being terminated with 
rich tassels. The skirt, box-plaited behind into a 
concealed yoke, is plain in front, the arm-holes be- 
ing covered with flaps ornamented with drop but- 
tons upon the rear sides. The whole garment is 
elaborately ornamented with needle-work.—In re- 
gard to the materials for Cloaks, cloths are most 
extensively used. Satins dispute the favor which 
has been hitherto accorded to velvets, which they 
seem to be gradually displacing. In richness and 
elaboration of ornament, cloaks will exceed even 
those of last year. Every thing at present seems to 
indicate that furs, those-especially of a costly char- 
acter, will be a favorite trimming.—The Dress is 
of damask silk, of which the richest fabrics are dis- 
played in profusion. The skirt is made in flounces 
alternately wide and narrow, of which the number 
is deft to the discretion of the wearer.—The Bonnet 
is of light blue satin, having a soft crown, and is 
trimmed with marabout feathers. 

The Chemisette, Cap, and Sleeve require but 
few words in explanation of the illustrations. It 
will be perceived that they are en suite. Through 
the fulling which borders the centre-piece of the cap 
is passed a ribbon, which terminates in a three- 
looped knot. Similar neuds ornament each of the 
other pieces of lace. The sleeve is in like manner 


Fioure 2.—CHEMISETTE. 





Figure 3.—Cap. 


enriched by a ribbon passing through the lace at the 
wrist. The laces illustrated are Valenciennes, but 
Maltese, or any other fabric, may be similarly fash- 
ioned. 


Fieure 4.—S.LEEvsg. 








